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Recession haunts election 


The allies SEIU picks 

by Htun Lin 

In 1997, SEIU, under the direction of John Sweeney 
and Andy Stern, engineered a partnership with man- 
agement where I work at Kaiser. That deal undercut 
the ongoing strike actions by health workers, led by 
nurses. We wanted a say not only about the day-to-day 
quality of our work, but also the fundamental meaning 
of our work, the meaning of healthcare. Instead we 
were ordered to join the effort to cut costs to enhance 
the company's bottom line. 

Now SEIU has partnered with not only nursing 
home owners, but also Gov. Schwarzenegger's effort to 
undermine a genuine universal healthcare plan by 
manufacturing a fake one written by HMO executives. 

Recently Sal Rosselli, our longtime leader in SEIU 
Local 250 (now called Health Care Workers West), was 
expressing second thoughts about his boss, SEIU's 
International President Andy Stern. Stern plans to 
trade away workers' and patients' interests for a nod 
by bosses at HMOs and nursing homes to grant him 
the sole right to conduct membership drives in their 
shops. On Feb. 9, Rosselli sent a long letter to Stern, 
detailing Stern's "undemocratic practices" and resign- 
ing from the SEIU Executive Committee. 

Rosselli now has qualms about Stern's plans to 
endorse Schwarzenegger's anti-worker healthcare 
plan, but his approach is still top down, as it was ten 
years ago, when Rosselli sided with the Labor Manage- 
ment Partnership at Kaiser, without consulting work- 
ers on strike fighting the alienation in their work. That 
action is what brought him to his conflicted state today. 

SMALL UNIVERSE 

When Hillary Clinton and Barack Obama sparred 
over healthcare in their debate in Los Angeles, Clinton 

Continued on page 3 


BLACK/REDVIEW 


Obama and Civil Rights? 

by John Alan 

Barack Obama has generated a lot of excitement 
over the possibility that racist U.S. capitalist society 
may elect its first Black president. He has appeal even 
among conservatives who say this will finally get us 
past the race question. Some on the Left are calling his 
campaign an extension of the Civil Rights Movement. 

Obama brings a youthful vigor to the campaign and 
is an articulate orator who speaks as a voice of change 
and unity for the whole nation. However, what can he 
do as President but represent the capitalist state and 
its interests? Aside from this vague notion of unity, his 
policy proposals, as in healthcare, are not even as good 
as Hillary Clinton's in achieving universal coverage. 
Indeed, until recently Clinton had more support in the 
Black community than Obama. 

KING V. LBJ 

Then Clinton speculated about the role of politics in 
the Civil Rights Movement during the South Carolina 
primary. "Dr. King's dream," she said, "began to be real- 
ized when President Johnson passed the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964... the power of that dream became real in 
peoples' lives because we had a president who said we 
are going to do it, and actually got it accomplished." A 
debate ensued over what was more important: Dr. 
King's speeches or LBJ's political skills. 

Both points of view missed the perspective of Black 
masses. Middle-class Black leaders did try to narrow 
the Civil Rights Movement into the limited goal of 
gaining political power within capitalism. A few days 
after many of these leaders lined up behind President 
Johnson as he signed the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
Watts/Los Angeles exploded in a six-day revolt. As I put 
it in Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles (DBFS), 
"Watts was declaring: Here is the real reason for our 
movement and once again the government, as after the 

Continued on page 6 
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By Ron Brokmeyer and Htun Lin 

While the U.S.'s unending war in Iraq continues, and 
U.S. soldiers and Iraqis continue to pay with their lives, 
a new specter looms over capitalism. With fallout from 
the subprime mortgage cri- 
sis, suddenly the economy 
overshadowed the war as an 
issue in the 2008 presiden- 
tial election. 

By Feb. 5, news came 
that, along with continued 
hemorrhaging of manufac- 
turing jobs, service sector 
employment dropped 

sharply in January. Then 
most economists acknowl- 
edged a recession had 
already begun. 

In spite of deep discon- 
tent with the war, expressed 
in the turnover of the Con- 
gress to the Democrats in 
the 2006 election, Bush con- 
tinued to get Congress to 
support funding for the war. Aside from the huge sup- 
plemental war budget, the Pentagon budget of $515 bil- 
lion will bring military spending in real dollar terms to 
a level not seen since World War II. 

President Bush's final budget deficit of over $400 bil- 
lion is actually over $700 billion with $300 billion of the 
Social Security surplus being used to finance the bloat- 
ed military budget. The legacy of Bush's militarized 
"ownership society" is that workers own only a balloon- 
ing national debt. 

As gloom spread about the economic future, the Pres- 
ident and Congress rushed together a $168 billion stim- 
ulus package of tax rebate checks and business invest- 
ment tax cuts. For economists and politicians who 
pushed through this stimulus package, workers are 
pawns in the crisis, to be thrown a few more dollars to 
give consumption a temporary boost. 

LABOR CREATES VALUE; BUBBLES DON'T 

Workers have a different perspective on capitalism 
and the cost of the war, especially as they experience 
continuing fallout from the subprime mortgage bomb- 
shell. Years of deregulation of the banking industry 
unleashed a speculative bubble, the collapse of which 
now threatens to take down the world economy. This 
follows the dot-com collapse and industry accounting 
scandals in which paper profits puffed up stock prices. 

Each burst bubble brings home the truth that where 
no value is created by labor in production, none can be 
conjured up through speculation. Moreover, the end of 
the housing bubble, which had propped up the economy 
during these other crises, has much deeper implica- 


For two weeks in December, governments of the 
world met in Nusa Dua, Bali, Indonesia, negotiating a 
"road map" toward a new treaty to succeed the 1997 
Kyoto Protocol on climate change, which expires in 
2012. The Bush administration sabotaged the deal, 
squelching quantitative limits for greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. Embodying the spirit of capitalism, Bush showed 
himself ready to sacrifice the future of humanity for the 
short-term interests of the oil and coal industries. 

The conference came on the heels of the latest report 
from the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change. 
Even this conservative body of scientists concluded that 
reductions in greenhouse gases have to start immedi- 
ately to avert a global climate disaster. From Kenya, 
Nobel Prize winner Wangari Maathai issued a state- 
ment: "For the global South, especially Africa, environ- 
mental issues are not a luxury.... Arresting the world's 
warming and protecting and restoring our natural sys- 
tems are issues of life and death for much of the world's 
population." 

U.S. obstruction in the face of these warnings 
earned a chorus of boos, unheard of from a diplo- 
matic gathering. Kevin Conrad of the small coun- 
try Papua New Guinea was cheered when he 
called on the U.S. to "get out of the way." 

The rift is not just political but economic. In competi- 
tion between the U.S. and developing countries — above 
all China and India — each points fingers at the other 
while expanding consumption of fossil fuels and emis- 
sions of greenhouse gases. Europe expects to profit from 
trading of carbon emission credits and from developing 
more energy-efficient technologies, so its current rift 
with the U.S. was expressed most sharply at Bali. 

But the real challenge to capital's reckless rush 
toward climate disaster came from below. On Dec. 8, 
over 150,000 people rallied in 84 countries — including 


tions. 

Monumental losses at financial giants like Merrill 
Lynch and Citigroup grew out of aggressive marketing 
of money to ordinary workers. They were encouraged 

to turn their homes into 
ATMs by borrowing 
against equity, or to buy 
new property at low 
introductory rates. The 
banks that made the 
loans took their com- 
missions, then repack- 
aged them as high-yield 
mortgage-backed secu- 
rities. 

Everything came 
apart when housing 
prices started to 
retreat. Many work- 
ers have lost their 
homes and their life 
savings in this deba- 
cle, and many more 
will do so in the com- 
ing year. Over 250,000 families lost their homes 
to foreclosures in 2007 in California alone. 

The economists who blame the crisis on "over-zeal- 
ous and irresponsible" consumers are the same econo- 
mists who pushed overextended consumerism as a 
national policy. After September 11 Bush had set the 
tone, telling workers that it was patriotic to go shop- 
ping. 

Bush pumped up the U.S. economy with huge tax 
cuts, adding to the national debt. The fruits of econom- 
ic gains were steered to wealthy investors, not toward 
expanding consumption by workers. To get out of pre- 
vious crises through expanding consumption, the man- 
agers of the national economy at the Federal Reserve 
Bank laid the ground for this crisis with low interest 
rates that encouraged the cycle of predatory lending, 
and repackaging mortgages as securities in the global 
capital markets. 

Once rated as safe, these mortgage-backed securities 
have now lost most of their value and have under- 
mined the global capital markets. Lost was any confi- 
dence that financial securities of any kind have any 
value behind them. 

The Fed kept cutting interest rates to no avail — then 
in the early morning before the stock market opened in 
the U.S. on Jan. 22 it made a dramatic unscheduled 
move: reducing interest rates by three quarters of a 
percent. 

The Fed was responding to falling global stock mar- 
kets when U.S. markets were closed for a holiday. Gone 
was the illusion that fast-growing economies like 

Continued on page 3 


thousands in Bali — for the third annual Global Day of 
Action Against Climate Change. A few days earlier, a 
"Bali Call" was released by a group of activists from 
every continent, appealing to governments to create a 
parallel set of negotiations for a "Global Economic and 
Energy Transition" toward "socially just and ecological- 
ly sound economies." 

Later, a week-long parallel conference organized by 
the Indonesian Civil Society Forum drew hundreds of 
participants — including environmental refugees from 
Pacific Islands, indigenous peoples endangered by 
schemes linking forests to carbon credit trading, and 
farmers. They raised the banner of "climate justice," 
bringing environmental justice to bear on climate 
change, for all the world to see. 

The official conference's direction was the opposite: 
everything was tied to market solutions, above all the 
growing market in carbon credits — that is, a business 
that wants to exceed its allowed amount of greenhouse 
gas emissions can buy credits from another business 
that does not expect to use up its allowance. Added to 
this is the so-called "Clean Development Mechanism" 
(CDM), under which businesses and other entities can 
earn credits by funding emissions-reducing projects in 
developing countries. 

The campaign to slow down deforestation was 
brought under this umbrella, likely leading to 

Continued on page 3 
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Congo: women's obliteration 

by Terry Moon 


What is happening to women in Congo has been 
expressed as "beyond description," but it must be 
described as it reveals that the new stage of brutal 
rape in Bosnia, 1992-1995, rather than the height of 
women's dehumanization, was but a step in its deepen- 
ing. In 1993, in News & Letters , Mary Holmes wrote: 
"There is no question that the systematic, organized 
mass rape of primarily Muslim women in Bosnia is a 
calculated act of the Serbian government's genocidal 
policy of ethnic cleansing.'" What was new was "the 
specificity of mass rape in the case of Bosnia where it 
is being used under Serbian government authorization 
not only to drive Bosnians from the land, but to eradi- 
cate their very existence." 

Now, in Congo — where 5.4 million 
have died since 1996, 50% of them 
five years old or under, and 45,000 
people are still dying every month — 
rape has become so brutal that not 
only are women's reproductive 
organs destroyed, but so are their 
digestive tracts. Some, lucky enough 
to find medical care, undergo six 
operations to repair their injuries; up 
to 30% of rape victims test positive 
for HIV/AIDS; and 50% are syphilitic. 

Doctors Without Borders estimates 
that one tenth of the population dies 
each year. They report that "acts of 
sexual violence accompanying the carnage have been 
without precedent in their frequency, their systematic 
nature, their brutality, and the perversity of the way 
they're planned and staged." 

WHERE IS SOLIDARITY? 

While Ms. Magazine did run articles, and groups like 
the Feminist Majority are aware of the situation, there 
is nothing like the mobilization that made the world 
take notice and protest what was happening to women 
in Bosnia, which finally led to rape in war being consid- 
ered a crime against humanity. 

The thought and activism that created the new 
awareness in the 1990s is seen by looking at March 8, 
1993, when on International Women's Day (IWD) over 
100 women marched through the streets of West Los 
Angeles in rage at the mass rapes and deaths of most- 
ly Muslim Bosnian women. The demonstration was co- 
sponsored by The Women's Action Coalition (WAC), the 
Women's Coalition Against Ethnic Cleansing, members 
of Muslim, Jewish, and Christian women's organiza- 
tions, as well as independent feminists and peace 
activists. New York WAC held weekly vigils outside the 
UN in solidarity with Women in Black Against the War, 
a group of women in Belgrade, Serbia, demonstrating 

Abortion is pro-life 

How do you get Memphians out of their homes on a 
freezing evening? Talk about abortion and religion. 
About 75 people gathered at the Memphis Media Co- 
Op on Jan. 24 to commemorate the 35th anniversary of 
the Supreme Court decision in Roe v. Wade. The Mem- 
phis Center for Reproductive Health hosted a screen- 
ing of the documentary Sacred Choices and Abortion: 
Ten New Things to Think About. Following the film, 
the audience participated in a panel discussion with 
local faith leaders and activists. 

The 57-minute documentary is based on Dr. Daniel 
Maguire's book Sacred Choices and reframes the 
debate over reproductive rights. Scholars from Christ- 
ian, Muslim, and Jewish traditions, as well as women 
and girls whose lives have been forever changed by 
abortion, are featured in the film. 

"There are a lot of misconceptions about the history 
of various religions, and a 'big lie' out there that all 
world religions are opposed to a woman's right to 
choose abortion and that they have just one stance that 
has never changed," said Jennifer Marshall, communi- 
ty outreach coordinator for the Memphis Center for 
Reproductive Health. "This film shows that that's not 
always true." 

Interviewing religious leaders, clergy, theologians, 
and women dealing with unplanned pregnancies, the 
film presents the conclusion that choosing abortion is a 
sacred choice; a pro-life choice. Panelist Reverend 
Casey Thompson, associate pastor of congregational 
life at Idlewild Presbyterian Church and board mem- 
ber of Planned Parenthood Greater Memphis Region, 
stated, "I think the film illustrates what happens when 
we give priority to being right over our priority to love 
other people, and the dangers of being too absolutely 
certain in what we believe. God's thoughts are not our 
thoughts." 

"The more conservative faiths have no problem 
speaking out from their pulpits against [abortion], and 
yet I think the biggest challenge facing those who are 
pro-choice and clergy is to become more comfortable 
speaking out from the pulpit about abortion and preg- 
nancy," said panelist Reverend Marise Tuttle from 
Prescott Memorial Baptist Church. 

Panelist Betsy Mandel-Carley, who testified during 
the original trials in Texas that led to the Supreme 
Court's decision in Roe v. Wade, said, "In the years 
since I testified, two things stay absolutely clear. I have 
not worked with a woman ever who took a problem 
pregnancy lightly, and ...abortions have always existed 
and will always exist." 

— Memphis Center for Reproductive Health activists 


against their own government. Women's groups in New 
York formed the Ad Hoc Women's Coalition Against 
War Crimes to provide aid to women in the former 
Yugoslavia and to demand that rape be prosecuted as a 
war crime. 

Although women have not mounted an effective 
campaign, the fact is that no group or nation has risen 
to stop this unprecedented tragedy unfolding in Congo. 
Perhaps the movement is exhausted fighting the U.S. 
war in Iraq and the turning of the clock backwards for 
Iraqi women; perhaps it is not seen as important to the 
Left because the U.S. government is not an obvious vil- 
lain. Racism cannot be discounted as so much of the 
misery in Africa is left to fester, including the 1994 
genocide in Rwanda, from which 
much of the misery in Congo flows. 

The silence from Western gov- 
ernments stems from the econom- 
ics behind the carnage. (See Edito- 
rial, page 6.) The "second war" was 
begun in 1998 as a cover for plun- 
dering Congo of diamonds, gold, 
hardwood, and coltan ore used in 
electronics. Military commanders, 
political leaders, the U.S. and 
other capitalists, and the interna- 
tional mafias combined to plunder 
Congo and covered their actions 
by employing armies from all sec- 
tors to create chaos and clear the 
land of human beings. 

But this economic reality does not explain the 
viciousness of the rapes. A Congolese counselor who 
works with women said: "This (sexual violence) is a 
whole war within the war — another kind of attack on 
the Congolese people." Dr. Denis Mukwege, one of two 
doctors in eastern Congo who perform reconstructive 
surgeries on raped women, explained how each armed 
group had its own "trademark manner of violating" 
women: "The Burundians rape men as well as women. 
The Mai Mai... rape with branches or bayonets, and 
mutilate their victims. The Rwandans... set groups of 
soldiers to rape one woman." A Chicago Tribune 
reporter who conducted interviews with Congolese 
women wrote that it's "as if a war was being fought 
against the womb itself." 

WOMEN FIGHT BACK 

It isn't that women aren't fighting back — they are. In 
the midst of war, every International Women's Day 
since 1999, Congolese women's groups have fought 
against the raping of women and girls. Their leaflet in 
2001 read in part: "Women say NO to sexual violence 
used as a weapon of war.... The rape of women and girls, 
without distinction of age, by armed men in our vil- 
lages must be punished as a crime against humanity. 
We have never wished nor planned the war in our 
country.... Why do we have to be the first victims?" 

International Women's Day has deep revolutionary 
roots which we must get back to if we are to join with 
our courageous Congolese sisters. We must challenge 
this new stage of brutality and refuse to allow our sis- 
ters to suffer crimes that are "beyond description." This 
year, IWD can be the time to make our voices heard, 
loud, clear, and demanding: Stop the rape and murder 
in Congo! End the war against women! Now and forev- 
er! Our fight is for new, human, relations in Congo and 
in the world. 


WOMENWORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Government changes in rules for those in the Tem- 
porary Assistance for Needy Families Program were 
announced in February. Welfare recipients going to col- 
lege can use up to a year of classwork to meet the pro- 
gram's work requirements and will no longer need to 
have homework supervised. This benefits mothers 
whose work, study and family schedules make it diffi- 
cult to find time for supervised homework. While these 
are positive changes in an oppressive set of rules intro- 
duced by Bush in 2006, problems still exist — especial- 
ly oppressive reporting requirements. The revisions 
don't go into effect until October. 

* * * 

In January, 30 nurse practitioners and physician 
assistants at the University of Michigan sued the uni- 
versity for wage discrimination. The women, who work 
in the cardiology, oncology and radiology departments, 
said the university has paid male workers in compara- 
ble jobs more over the past three years. 

* * * 

City officials in Basra, Iraq, announced that 2007 saw 
133 women killed and mutilated, their bodies dumped 
in trash bins with notes warning others against "violat- 
ing Islamic teachings." However, ambulance drivers 
hired to collect the bodies say the actual numbers are 
much higher. Activists from the Organization of 
Women's Freedom in Iraq (OWFI), who visited city 
morgues to determine the scale and pattern of the 
killings, say most of the murdered women are "profes- 
sionals, activists and office workers." Their "crime" was 
opposition to the transformation of Iraq into an Islamist 
state. Yanar Mohammed, OWFI founder, calls these 
killings a campaign "to restrain women into the domes- 
tic domain and end all female participation in the social 
and political scene." — Information from OWFI 



Congolese woman fleeing violence 
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The Institute for the Critical Study of Society in Oak- 
land hosted a meeting on 'What is Revolution ? A dia- 
logue between California 's women prisoners and Marx- 
ism. " Below are comments from an African-American 
former prisoner, now a prison advocate and organizer 
with the California Coalition for Women Prisoners. 

Revolution to me is about what you would need to be 
your best self. The work we would do would be taking 
care of the whole of society. 

In Critique of the Gotha Program Marx said, "In a 
higher phase... can society inscribe on its banners: from 
each according to his (or her) ability, to each according 
to his (or her) needs!" That speaks to the type of revo- 
lution I have in mind: a world where people are treat- 
ed as human. Especially when we talk about prisons 
and the inhumanity that is intrinsic in the prison cul- 
ture. 

I know what it's like to be inside, how human beings 
treat each other. Inside they want you to doubt you are 
human. After years and years of this some might come 
to act in inhuman ways. 

In prison everything is arbitrary, one rule applies 
this day, but not the next. How do you find any balance 
in a situation like that? These arbitrary abuses take a 
toll on the guards, too. How can you do this type of 
work and then come home and be a human being? 

That seems impossible. Frantz Fanon talked about 
this in Wretched of the Earth , the sickness works both 
ways: for those who are inflicting the pain and those 
who are being oppressed. 

Prisons are alienating. Yet some women have the 
ability to overcome the culture inside, that you don't 
trust, don't do anything for anybody, just take care of 
yourself. To be able to overcome that takes courage. To 
be able to organize, to promote political education, that 
is basically illegal. You'll get locked up in the Security 
Housing Unit. 

Treating people as human beings is key. Holding 
onto your principles even in prison, reaching a helping 
hand to somebody under those circumstances has rev- 
olutionary potential. 

Once you parole, you face big problems. How are you 
going to get housed, get a job? People with drug convic- 
tions have no access, can't get food stamps, can't get 
public housing, you certainly don't get any financial 
aid. Your family may live in public housing, and even if 
they are willing to take you, you can't go because they 
will lose that housing. You can't get a job, because you 
have no job skills. There are too many people in prison 
for the 3,000 jobs they may have for a population of 
over 170,000 in California. 

A majority of women inside are domestic violence 
survivors, and have no support. Most likely you have 
severe medical problems if you've been there long, 
because there is no medical care inside. And we're talk- 
ing about the part of the society that holds the highest 
burden of illness in general. You are trapped, tracked to 
go back. 

I was able to not stay on that track because I was 
still connected to my family. And it still took a long 
time. The laws and rules put in place for parolees are 
not there to give people a chance to get back into soci- 
ety. People do change their lives, but it takes a strong 
individual to come out and deal with this. 

Recently, I had a long discussion about Marx taking 
the side of the North in the Civil War in the U.S. Marx 
stood against anyone being enslaved and had a much 
more inclusive idea of freedom than I thought. We can 
look at that Marx as a launching pad: that's Marx, now 
we have to build on the struggles, for example the 
struggles to access healthcare in prison. The medical 
advocacy letters all of us write after every visit are 
frustrating, because you have to write letters for three 
years for somebody to get a tooth filled. 

The self-clarification Marx talked about is what do 
you stand for, not just what you're against. That's what 
we need to talk about, what do we stand for and how 
does that relate to the revolution. What are we doing 
about what we stand for? 

— shawnna d. 
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Fears of global recession haunt U.S. election 


Continued from page 1 

China and India can now be uncoupled from U.S. prob- 
lems and continue to be engines of global growth. The 
Fed's only option if it wanted to avoid a depression- 
style collapse of the world banking system was to flood 
the system with cheap money 

'END OF AN ERA BASED ON THE DOLLAR 1 

However, this intervention from the Fed is no solu- 
tion to an even deeper structural crisis in the global 
economy which, according to George Soros, "marks the 
end of an era of credit expansion based on the dollar as 
the international reserve currency" (Bloomberg, Jan. 
24, 2008). Some of the consequences of the U.S. becom- 
ing a debtor nation in the 1980s are only now coming 
home to roost. Ever since, the long-term trend has been 
a persistent and growing trade imbalance, financed 
through borrowed money. Even before the Fed's action 
the U.S. dollar had plummeted to record lows against 
the world's other currencies. 

Super-exploitative Chinese manufacturing 
had been counted on to keep inflationary pres- 
sures in check. Now manufacturers have to pass 
on large increases in costs for raw materials. 
Lower interest rates will only push the dollar 
down further and ignite more global inflation. 
Thus the dollar's role as the international 
reserve currency is untenable. 

This has called into question the symbiotic relation 
the U.S. has with China. China's state capitalists have 
been financing U.S. consumption by buying U.S. trea- 
suries with their mountain of dollars gained through 
the trade imbalance fueled by China's super-exploited 
workers. With the declining dollar and low interest 
rates, these U.S. treasuries can actually have a nega- 
tive yield. 

Other Asian and Middle Eastern states have invest- 
ed huge sums in U.S. financial firms now threatened 
with bankruptcy. U.S capitalists fear the price these 
state-capitalist entities might extract will not be just 
financial but political control. These inter-capitalist 
tensions may spark an even deeper crisis or a brokered 
restructuring that will come down hard on workers all 
over the world. 

REVOLT IN WORLD'S WORKSHOP 

Chinese capitalists got wealthy with backing from 
an authoritarian state whose economic policies keep 
uprooting the country's seemingly inexhaustible rural 
population, adding them to the world's surplus labor 
pool. This has also been met with unprecedented and 
persistent labor disturbances among Chinese workers, 
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repeated her intention to make healthcare universal 
for all. But her plan is not that much different from the 
kind of insurance industry written "universal health- 
care" pushed by Gov. Schwarzenegger in California. 

That legislation was meant to force individuals to 
buy health insurance or else — even if it busts your 
family's budget. One could be punished for not having 
health insurance, much the way California punishes 
drivers who fail to have auto insurance. 

Obama, on the other hand, stressed that universal 
health insurance won't make a difference if people 
can't afford to buy it. He says affordability is the issue. 
So his solution is to "make healthcare more affordable 
by lowering cost." Tell that to my co-workers at the 
HMO. 

We've undergone over ten years of cost-cutting mea- 
sures imposed by the company, which brought us deep 
cuts in care-provider staffing and other healthcare 
resources. Patients' access to care was undermined by 
the introduction of huge co-pays. 

LOWERING CARE 

Cost-cutting measures only made things worse for 
us workers with speed-up and chronically short- 
changed patients because of inadequate care. The net 
effect, however, boosts the company's bottom line. In 
my shop today, what used to be unacceptable substan- 
dard care when I was first hired two decades ago has 
become business as usual. 

One worker recently became ill and had to use alias- 
es and false addresses in order to get emergency care. 
He said that the healthcare industry has become the 
bane in our lives. 

The number one cause of destruction and ruin in our 
personal lives and finances is the healthcare system. 
Long before the subprime mortgage debacle caused so 
many individuals to lose their homes, illness in the 
family would swallow up many people's life savings. 

Even when bureaucrats like Rosselli and Stern, and 
politicians running for high office, are in opposition to 
the status quo and "for" the workers, what they fail to 
see is that we workers are not only against what is. 
They don't engage our efforts on the shop floor to work 
out what we are for, a new kind of non-alienating labor. 

Karl Marx said the ultimate problem, which needs 
to be confronted in a protracted battle until its destruc- 
tion, is the individual's enslavement to the division 
between mental and manual labor. Politicians and 
labor bureaucrats like Rosselli keep thinking the 
answer is a new faction. New factions keep emerging 
as long as the focus of attention is away from the work- 
ers' struggle to overcome alienation in production. 


especially migratory workers. China became the 
world's Dickensian authoritarian workhouse, sucking 
production away not only from the U.S. but from the 
rest of the world's poor coun- 
tries. 

Pervasive new labor distur- 
bances by Chinese workers put 
flesh on Marx's idea that the 
reserve army of the unem- 
ployed is the gravedigger of 
capitalism. (For ongoing news 
on labor actions in China, espe- 
cially in workers' own words, 
see China Labour Bulletin at 
www. clb . or g. hk . ) 

The ongoing reports coming 
out of China's mines and facto- 
ries recall Raya Dunayevska- 
ya's view of the world economy 
of 1986: "What all the bour- 
geois economists choose to dis- 
regard about this stage of robo- 
tized production is that 
unpaid, surplus labor — i.e., profit — comes, and can only 
come, from the living sweated laborer. The economy's 
dependence on alienated, sweated, and exploited labor 
does not stop short of even death and mutilation" 
(News & Letters , Oct. 1986, p. 5). 

Today's reserve army of the unemployed is also glob- 
al and fluid, including all those workers now losing 
their jobs in the U.S. For half the world's population, 
nearly three billion people who live on less than two 
dollars a day, being part of that reserve army means 
near total deprivation. 

The world's poor are especially hard hit by capital's 
expansionary requirements. Capital's voracious 
appetite for energy is consuming the world's food sup- 
ply because of the high price of oil. Even in the U.S. this 
may signal the end of relatively inexpensive food. Sub- 
sidized U.S. ethanol production uses up a third of the 
country's corn crop. 

Vegetable oils that can be used for bio-diesel fuel are 
being priced out of the reach of the world's poor. The 
price of palm oil, a staple in the diet of many of the 
world's poor, rose 70% in a year. The UN Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization reports that food riots recently 
broke out in Guinea, Mauritania, Morocco, Senegal, 
Uzbekistan and Yemen. In Haiti a 50% rise in price of 
food staples like rice and beans in the last year has left 
many resorting to "mud cookies" made of dirt, salt and 
vegetable shortening as a regular meal. 

ELECTION OFFERS NO ALTERNATIVE 

The candidates in this election don't challenge this 
anti-humanism and militarism. All embrace globaliza- 
tion — the free trade agreements that enshrine the 
principle of the free movement of things, commodities 
and capital. These agreements force poor peasants off 
the land into sweatshops or migrating for work across 
borders. In all cases they have few or no rights as work- 
ers. Capital flows to places where there is the least 
restraint on its unsustainable devouring of human 
beings and nature. 

In the U.S. the social safety net has disappeared, 
resulting in colossal human disasters of neglect of 
whole cities like New Orleans after Hurricane Katrina. 
The 47 million Americans who lack health insurance 
are one serious illness away from financial ruin. 
Healthcare proposals coming from Democrats would 
put a major burden of payment for health insurance on 
the working poor, while leaving insurance companies 

Strike for care 

Editor's note: In mid-December California nurses went 
out on a two-day strike for the second time against Sut- 
ter Health. For coverage of the first strike, see December 
2007-January 2008 N&L. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. — Sutter Health does want to take 
away our pension and healthcare options. But that is 
not the only take-away important to us. Ever since they 
bought up independent stand-alone facilities, they 
want to close St. Luke's in San Francisco, which is a 
hospital in a poor neighborhood, and to close a hospital 
in Santa Rosa. They are proposing to downgrade the 
hospital in San Leandro to a rehab center. In Marin 
County, they are proposing to consolidate facilities into 
only the wealthy areas. 

On nurse-patient ratio, they don't even try to pre- 
tend that they follow the law mandating that the ratio 
be 5 to 1 — no more than five patients per nurse. That 
means 5 to 1 at all times. But when you need a break 
and there is no relief nurse, the one covering for you 
has a 10 to 1 ratio for the duration of the break. There 
are fines mandated for such flagrant lawbreaking, but 
there is no enforcement. They are not held accountable. 

There is a new kind of doctor employed by the hospi- 
tal, a "hospitalist." Those are doctors working as hospi- 
tal administrators. They have a financial link with the 
hospital: the quicker patients get out, the better their 
numbers look. Patients dismissed too early come right 
back, sicker than they were before. 

Their negotiations are not about the money they 
claim it would cost to give us reasonable pension and 
healthcare options. They spend more than all of that 
money on hiring scabs, flying them in, putting them up 
in hotels, buying them food, etc. It is more about their 
power to do to us what they want, than it is about 
money. — Striking nurse 


and pharmaceutical companies free to deepen the cri- 
sis of diminishing quality care. 

On the housing crisis, Democratic candidate Hillary 
Clinton is proposing a tem- 
porary freeze on interest 
rates and 1930s-style gov- 
ernment programs to aid 
borrowers. Barack Obama, 
who has gained tremendous 
popularity as the "change" 
candidate, proposes even 
less. The same is true of 
McCain, the most pro-war 
candidate, who came from 
political death to become 
the Republicans' presumed 
nominee, once the focus 
turned away from Bush's 
war. Huckabee has been 
able to milk the economic 
crisis along with his 
unapologetic demonizing of 
gay folk. 

Once candidates accept the needs of capital for 
expansion instead of beginning from workers' struggle 
against the alienation from their own work, it is impos- 
sible to propose anything but a band-aid on a serious if 
not fatal wound. Bailout programs that renegotiate 
loans are not for the benefit of workers, but to help the 
financial industry avoid even greater losses from mass 
defaults and foreclosures. 

As we put it in our Perspectives, "the expansionary 
requirements of capitalist value production [have] elim- 
inated the economic basis of progressive liberalism" on 
issues like universal healthcare. It is time to engage the 
new revolts against capitalism with the fullness of 
Marx's concept of freely associated relations between the 
world's producers. This is the way to finally challenge 
capital's logic that puts all life on the planet at risk. 

Miners 1 lives cheap 

DETROIT — The Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion has disclosed that over 4,000 mine penalties have 
not been assessed against hundreds of mining compa- 
nies since 2000. This revelation underscores the article 
on miners' deaths in the October-November 2007 News 
& Letters , which noted that criminal negligence by the 
federal MSHA in its failure to enforce mine safety laws 
has resulted in needless deaths of miners. This con- 
firms also the collusion between mining companies and 
the MSHA in avoiding and reducing penalties. 

From daily experience, every miner knows of the 
lack of mine safety enforcement. This disclosure by 
MSHA gives a glimpse of how pervasive the violations 
are and the unconscionable degree of negligence of 
mine safety in the industry. These thousands of viola- 
tions were "discovered" as a result of a review of a Ken- 
tucky mine violation in which a miner had been killed 
in 2005. 

The director of the MSHA, Richard Stickler, said 
that hundreds more assessments, going as far back as 
1996, had not even been issued. This means that violat- 
ing mine owners have not paid millions of dollars in 
fines that they owe. 

There is no doubt that whatever may be recovered as 
a result of these revelations, it will be a very small part 
of the total owed due to the continuing collusion 
between the mine-friendly MSHA administrators and 
the mine owners. Most important of all is the continu- 
ing threat to the life and health of miners, which will 
remain as long as this close relationship between mine 
owners and government exists. — Andy Phillips 


Bali 'road map 1 

Continued from page 1 

takeover of forest lands by private interests and 
dispossession of forest peoples. This is already 
happening, as the highly touted biofuels market 
has greatly increased demand for palm oil, stim- 
ulating destruction of forests in Indonesia to 
make way for palm plantations. The forest clear- 
ing contributes more to climate change than the 
resulting biofuels can make up for. 

The "road map" produced at Bali includes an Adap- 
tation Fund to help poorer countries cope with the 
harm they are just starting to experience. While Oxfam 
estimated the needed funds at $50 billion, it is dubious 
that industrialized nations will contribute even 1% of 
that amount by 2012 — although adaptation work is 
needed, as residents of New Orleans can attest to. The 
leading role given to the World Bank in this Fund was 
met with a demonstration at the conference itself, 
pointing out the sordid history of its "carbon finance" 
projects, 80% of whose funds have gone to coal, metal, 
cement, and gas companies. 

What the opposition from below keeps pointing to is 
the need for "a sustainable and equitable pattern of 
development," leading to a near carbon-neutral global 
economy where growth means improvement of human 
living standards, not capital growth. These environ- 
mental justice movements reveal the potential for dri- 
ving toward fundamental social transformation from a 
capitalist-imperialist world to a new, human society. 

— Franklin Dmitryev 



Indonesia's workers fight 
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FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYADUNAYEVSKAYA 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

This Nov. 21, 1963, letter to renowned Critical Theo- 
rist and psychologist Erich Fromm illustrates Raya 
Dunayevskaya's preliminary work toward her Philos- 
ophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973). It connects the critique of the 
Enlightenment in the section on "Spirit in Self- 
Estrangement" in Hegel's Phenomenology of Mind to 
that on "Fetishism of Commodities" in Marx's Capi- 
tal. Most of Dunayevskaya’s extensive correspon- 
dence with Fromm during the years 1959-78 is 
included in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection , 9976- 
10061, and the rest is held by the Erich-Fromm- 
Archiv in Tubingen, Germany. This excerpt was pub- 
lished in The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx (Lexington Books, 
2002), edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin Anderson. 
Page references to the Phenomenology of Spirit are 
given [in brackets] to the 1931 translation by J.B. 
Baillie ("PhGB") and to the more recent translation 
by A.V. Miller ("PhGM"). Footnotes by the author are 
listed as "RD"; all others are by the editors. 


Dear Dr. Fromm: 

Two matters of unequal importance prompt this let- 
ter. One is purely informational. A paperback edition of 
my Marxism and Freedom will be out early next year 
with a new chapter ("The Challenge of Mao Zedong" 1 ) 
and a new introduction which makes reference to your 
Marx's Concept of Man. In order to make room for the 
new chapter the publisher has made me sacrifice my 
translation of Marx's Early Essays. 2 I therefore refer 
them to your book... calling attention to the fact that the 
Moscow translation is marred by footnotes which "inter- 
pret" Marx to say the exact opposite of what he is say- 
ing, whereas in your work they have both an authentic 
translation and valuable commentary. 

THE SECOND, AND CENTRAL, reason for this 
correspondence is a sort of an appeal to you for a dia- 
logue on Hegel between us. I believe I once told you that 
I had for a long time carried on such a written discussion 
with Herbert Marcuse, especially relating to the 
"Absolute Idea." With his publication of Soviet Marx- 
ism , 3 this became impossible because, whereas we had 
never seen eye to eye, until his rationale for Commu- 
nism the difference in viewpoints only helped the devel- 


To Fromm on 


opment of ideas, but the gulf widened too much after- 
ward. There are so few — in fact, to be perfectly frank, I 
know none — Hegelians in this country that are also 
interested in Marxism that I'm presently very nearly 
compelled "to talk to myself." Would a Hegelian dialogue 
interest you? 

I should confess at once that I do not have your sym- 
pathy for Existentialism, but until Sartre's declaration 
that he was now a Marxist, our worlds were very far 
apart. With his Critique de la Raison Dialectique (the 
Introduction of which has just been published here 
under the title, Search For A Method) I felt I had to take 
issue. I enclose my review of it, which is mimeographed 
for the time being, but I hope to publish it both in Eng- 
lish and French. 4 In any case, it was in the process of my 
work on this that I reread the section of Hegel's Phenom- 
enology of Mind which deals with "Spirit in Self- 
Estrangement — the Discipline of Culture." Not only did 
I find this a great deal more illuminating than the con- 
temporary works on Sartre, but I suddenly also saw a 
parallel between this and Marx's "Fetishism of Com- 
modities." With your indulgence, I would like to develop 
this here, and hope it elicits comments from you... 

THE AMAZING HEGELIAN critique of culture 
relates both to the unusual sight of an intellectual criti- 
cizing culture, the culture of the Enlightenment at that; 
and to the historic period criticized since this form of 
alienation follows the victory of Reason over self-con- 
sciousness. Politically speaking, such a period I would 
call "What Happens After?" that is to say, what happens 
after a revolution has succeeded and we still get, not so 
much a new society, as a new bureaucracy? Now let's fol- 
low the dialectic of Hegel's argument: 

First of all he establishes that "Spirit in this case, 
therefore, constructs not merely one world, but a twofold 
world, divided and self-opposed" [PhGB, p. 510; PhGM, 
p. 295]. 

Secondly, it is not only those who aligned with state 
power ("the haughty vassal" [PhGB, p. 528; PhGM, p. 
307]) — from Louis XIV's "L’etat c’est moi" to the Mao's of 
today — who, now that they identify state power and 
wealth with themselves, of necessity enter a new stage: 
"in place of revolt appears arrogance" [PhGB, p. 539; 
PhGM, p. 315], who feel the potency of his dialectic. It is 
his own chosen field: knowledge, ranging all the way 
from a criticism of Bacon's "knowledge is power" [PhGB, 
p 515; PhGM, p. 298], to Kant's "pure ego is the absolute 


Dialectic 


unity of apperception" [PhGB, p. 552; PhGM, p. 323-24]. 
Here is why he is so critical of thought: 

This type of spiritual life is the absolute and uni- 
versal inversion of reality and thought, their entire 
estrangement the one from the other; it is pure cul- 
ture. What is found out in this sphere is that nei- 
ther the concrete realities, state power and wealth, 
nor their determinate conceptions, good and bad, 
nor the consciousness of good and bad (the con- 
sciousness that is noble and the consciousness that 
is base) possess real truth; it is found that all these 
moments are inverted and transmuted the one into 
the other, and each is the opposite of itself [PhGB, 
p. 541; PhGM, p. 316]. 

NOW THIS INVERSION of thought to reality is 
exactly what Marx deals with in "The Fetishism of Com- 
modities," and it is the reason for his confidence in the 
proletariat as Reason as against the bourgeois "false 
consciousness," or the fall of philosophy to ideology. 
Marx insists that a commodity, far from being something 
as simple as it appears, is a "fetish" which makes the 
conditions of capitalist production appear as self-evident 
truths of social production. All who look at the appear- 
ance, therefore, do not see the duality of the commodity, 
of the labor incorporated in it, of the whole society based 
on commodity "culture." It is true that the greater part 
of his famous section is concerned with showing that the 
fantastic form of appearance of the relations between 
men as if it were an exchange of things is the truth of 
relations in the factory itself where the worker has been 
transformed into an appendage to a machine. But the 
very crucial footnotes all relate to the fact that even the 
discoverers of labor as the source of value, Smith and 
Ricardo, could not escape becoming prisoners of this 
fetishism because therein they met their historic barri- 
er. 

Whether you think of it as "fetishism of commodities" 
or "the discipline of culture," the "absolute inversion" of 
thought to reality has a dialectic all its own when it 
comes to the rootless intellectual. Take Enlightenment. 
Despite its great fight against superstition, despite its 
great achievement — "Enlightenment upsets the house- 
hold arrangements, which spirit carries out in the house 
of faith, by bringing in the goods and furnishings belong- 
ing to the world of the Here and Now. . . " [PhGB, p.512; 

Continued on page 8 
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I have a question about "From the 
Archives" (Dec.-Jan. N&L) in which 
Dunayevskaya takes up which twilight 
we are facing. That is meant to evoke an 
image of a turning point in history and 
how the dialectic seizes on it and brings 
out a new stage of cognition. If there are 
turning points in history where one way 
of life is dying and a new way of life is 
emerging, what is the role of someone 
observing it? Can someone who grasps 
the dialectic do something about it? Is it 
possible for a dialectic to create a turn- 
ing point? Reader 

Oakland, Calif. 

*** 

Dunayevskaya's letter to an Iranian 
comrade reproduced in "From the 
Archives" last issue, is amazing. By 
1986 the 1979 revolution had gone into 
horrific counter-revolution and here is 
Dunayevskaya writing about the Phe- 
nomenology ! I think she is saying that 
when you're facing a new stage of 
counter-revolution it is important to 


have a vision of the ground you're stand- 
ing on for the future. Academics who 
discuss Hegel have no vision. The vision 
that anchored Marx was developing the 
movements of his time. I see that same 
in Dunayevskaya. 

Women's liberationist 
California 

*** 

Peter Hudis' essay, "Hegel's Phenome- 
nology today: a Marxist-Humanist view" 
(Dec.-Jan. N&L), seemed to refer to the 
question of "the return of thought to 
itself' only as a pejorative, as a critique 
of Hegel, in contrast to Marx rooting the 
dialectic in the whole human being. But 
Marx's concept of the dialectic in the 
whole human being — externalization of 
human capacities and return to self out 
of that externalization — is also a philo- 
sophic moment, a founding concept that 
demands a return as does Dunayevska- 
ya's philosophic moment of 1953. The 
absolute is the most concrete. She left us 
the task of testing Critique of the Gotha 


Program by absolute 
method, not only reconsti- 
tuting the dialectic anew 
in the face of new phe- 
nomena as Hudis puts it 
at the end. It means going further into 
that principle that never changes but 
proves its openness to the new. The 
dialectic in philosophy is not just about 
facing new phenomena but is a recollec- 
tion and reconstituting of the philosoph- 
ic moment. Ron Kelch 

Oakland 

*** 

Hudis says that Absolute Knowledge 
is subjected to the Golgotha of Absolute 
Spirit. Does it mean that history comes 
to an end, or that the scientific compre- 
hension suffers a Golgotha and needs to 
be reconstituted? Such a reconstruction 
is the effort a living organization, News 
and Letters Committees, is undertaking 
today. Mitch Weerth 

Alameda 


GAY PLAGUE HYSTERIA 

All the recent hysteria about a new 
"Gay Plague" — a new strain of staph 
linked to gay men — has been proved 
completely wrong. It is not a sexually 
transmitted disease and it is not limited 
to any segment of the population. The 
lead researchers on USA300 MRSA, the 
strain of staph involved, stressed that it 
is a skin to skin infection A handshake 
could transmit it. These researchers did 
note that Gay men had a higher rate of 
infection in San Francisco. This could be 
due to higher rates of immunocompro- 
mised patients there, which make them 
more susceptible to more kinds of infec- 
tions. What needs to be known is that 
US A3 00 is a supervirulent strain, which 
appears to be a result of societal over- 
use of antibiotics and the bugs of sever- 
al strains combining to give rise to a 
super-strain which exploits the most 
immunocompromised patients. 

Medical worker 
San Francisco 


I am currently incarcerated, which 
only strengthens my resolve to bring 
change to the decadence which seems to 
permeate this world. Your various arti- 
cles dealing with the LGBTQ move- 
ments, the proletarians at home and 
abroad, even those who may be consid- 
ered "middle class," enlighten me about 
the totality of oppression. Another 
example of the objectivity of your paper 
is the way you dealt with the comments 
by the President of Iran who denied the 
Holocaust that befell the Jewish people. 
Most papers expound only on a topic 
that fits into their agenda. Your objectiv- 
ity is greatly needed and appreciated. 

Prisoner 

Missouri 



IN MEMORIAM TO SHEILA GARDEN 


We mourn the death and honor the 
memory of our New York comrade, 
Sheila Garden, who died in early Feb- 
ruary after a long siege of lung disease. 
Sheila was a spirited and feisty 
woman throughout the nearly eight 
decades of her history as a civil rights, 
feminist and Marxist-Humanist 
thinker and activist. 

She was tireless in her outreach 
efforts. Even near the end of her life 
she asked for copies of News & Letters 
to give to her caretakers. She was a 
lifelong rebel and revolutionary in 
every fiber of her being, She pulled no 
punches when it came to religion and 
other orthodoxies. 

As news of her death became known 
to her comrades and friends, remem- 
brances of her vibrant relationships 
quickly began coming to us. We want to 
share one such message that came 
from one of our Youth columnists, 


Brown Douglas: 

"Sheila stands out from my memo- 
ries of the first two national gather- 
ings of News and Letters Committees 
I attended. I remember being a young 
newcomer to the ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism and feeling slightly con- 
fused and intimidated. Yet, no matter 
how incoherent and 'new' my Youth 
report might sound, Sheila always took 
extensive notes and approached me 
afterwards to talk about points she 
liked and didn't like. She always 
expressed great energy at any mention 
of the Women's and Gay Liberation 
movements. I'll always remember her 
as what is called a 'free spirit.' We 
were separated in age by more than 
half a century but when we were talk- 
ing the separation simply didn't exist. 
She taught me a lot about being a 
human being." 

So say we all. 

News and Letters comrades 
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concretizing a 'Philosophic Moment 1 


by Tom More 

A concretization of an alternative to capitalism, an 
ongoing project as spelled out in News and Letters Per- 
spectives for 2007-2008 ( N&L , August-September 
2007), is different from a program of nationalizing 
property, or any blueprint. In dialectics, "concrete" is 
not a synonym of "immediate" or "tangible," as that 
word is often meant. Rather, the "concrete is concrete 
because it is the concentration of many determinations, 
hence unity of the diverse." 1 

In her "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy of June 1, 1987," Raya Dunayevskaya 
showed that the "determinant," a category of dialectics, 
was to be sought in "a new philosophic category" she 
named a "philosophic moment" (p. viii): "In Hegelian 
dialectics, the philosophic moment is a determinant," 
and "it remain[s] the element that govern[s] the con- 
cretization" (p. 7). 2 

According to Marxist-Humanism, the philosophic 
moment that was the determinant for Marx was the 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. There 
were principled philosophical reasons, therefore, why 
Marx excoriated Proudhon in The Poverty of Philoso- 
phy (1847), why he was so relentlessly critical of utopi- 
an socialism in The Communist Manifesto on the eve of 
the Revolutions of 1848, and why he kept returning to 
this question from the Grundrisse to his stinging repu- 
diation of the Lassallean program of the Gotha Con- 
gress in 1875. 

DUNAYEVSKAYA’S OWN PHILOSOPHIC 
MOMENT in her May 1953 letters on Hegel's 
Absolutes, was the determinant that governed all of 
her subsequent theory and practice, from founding 
News and Letters Committees in 1955 and the publish- 
ing of Marxism and Freedom 50 years ago this year, to 
the last words to come from her in 1987. 

Death's knock prevented her completion of the book 
she was writing, provisionally titled "Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy: The 'Party' and Forms of 
Organization Born out of Spontaneity." As she put it to 
her comrades in the 1987 Presentation, the year she 
never saw, "1988," was to be " the year of the hook " 
(p.18). A reader today of her June 1 Presentation can- 
not help but sense the urgency of her tone in anticipa- 
tion. She wrote it as an internal document for an 
upcoming Plenum of News and Letters Committees. 
Perhaps it requires a little inside baseball to know that 
she also wrote it as a critique of her closest comrades, 
reminiscent in certain respects of Lenin’s "Letter to 


Congress" (December 1922-January 1923), famously 
known as his "testament" (including his recommenda- 
tion to remove Stalin). 

For Dunayevskaya, the determinant was a matter of 
the inseparability of "meaning, i.e. philosophy" from 
"activity" (p. 18). Concerning "the year of the book," she 
wrote, "The real point is the meaning that this is not a 
question of the 'author,' but the whole organization," 
such that "the context of each person's activity and spe- 
cial point of concentration... will be inseparable from 
the meaning of that activity" (p. 18). As she empha- 
sized, "I want to repeat, because philosophy has not 
permeated the paper [News & Letters ], therefore , it 
didn't permeate the organization" (p. 19). 

The question Dunayevskaya was raising with such 
provocative urgency in her June 1 Presentation went 
far beyond the intramural affairs of News and Letters 
Committees, reaching up to a question of epoch-making 
world-historical importance, one that might strike us 
as even more urgent twenty years after "the year of the 
book," when the need to concretize a philosophically 
grounded alternative to capitalist society has grown 
even more desperate. 

YET THE PERVASIVE MOOD of our time, 
despite the excitement aroused by the World Social 
Forum (which convened in Mexico City in January) and 
other extraordinary developments across Latin Ameri- 
ca, is still Thatcher's prophecy: "there is no alterna- 
tive." 

If Stalin's betrayal of the Russian Revolution is obvi- 
ous even to casual observation, Lenin's own role in the 
twentieth-century failure of post-Marx Marxism after 
Marx requires a more discerning eye. If this should 
prove to be Dunayevskaya' s eye in her June 1 Presen- 
tation, it is because she fore-grounded the category of a 
"philosophic moment" as the "determinant, and not 
just the ground" (p. 8) of the "concrete" itself, which 
Lenin, so close and yet so far away, had failed to grasp. 
That is, "for Lenin there was no philosophic moment 
insofar as organization was concerned" (p. 16). 

Dunayevskaya titled the conclusion of her June 1 
Presentation, "Untrodden Paths in Organization" (pp. 
17-20). It belonged to Marx alone to have discovered "a 
New Continent of Thought and Revolution" in his 1844 
Manuscripts , his "new humanism" (see p. 4). On this 
basis, Dunayevskaya asks the question why it was that 
"the full organizational expression" of this philosophic 
moment as determinant "came only then [in Marx's 
last decade], especially the 1875 Critique of the Gotha 


Programl :] Why only then?" (pp. 3-4). 

Her answer can only be hinted at here, and only 
insofar as it bears on Lenin. She writes that "Marx 
himself laid the ground [in the Critique ]," but that "the 
whole of post-Marx Marxism beginning with Engels 
has not built on that ground" (also including News and 
Letters Committees, as she implies by her metaphor of 
"Untrodden Paths"; p. 17). 

SHE WRITES THAT LENIN did return to Marx' s 
roots in Hegel [in his Philosophical Notebooks of 1914- 
15], and [in State and Revolution , he] did see that the 
Critique of the Gotha Program had never really been 
concretized as the smashing of the bourgeois state, 
without which you could not have a revolution.... 
But... he too didn't touch the question of the party. On 
the contrary, it didn't even go as far as his own varied 
critiques of What is to he Done? once the Bolsheviks 
gained power" (p. 17). 

Concerning the subtitle of her unfinished book, she 
writes that "the party and the forms of organization 
born from spontaneity are opposites, but they are not 
absolute opposites.... The absolute opposite is philoso- 
phy" (p. 15). And that it was "a shock for [her] to have 
experienced this in this year 198T (p. 14), that not only 
the Council Communists and not only Rosa Luxem- 
burg, but "Lenin, too, never raised philosophy directly 
in relationship to organization" (p. 16). 

Marx's organizational document of 1875 established 
the ground, from within the determinant of his philo- 
sophic moment of 1844, yet any reader of Lenin's State 
and Revolution (1917), where he takes up Marx's 1875 
Critique and projects it organizationally among "the 
tasks of the proletariat in the revolution," can discover 
how little he brought these tasks to the Party itself and 
how far he was from Marx's own "philosophic moment," 
then tragically unknown to him. "To this day 1844 was 
the philosophic moment of Marx's discovery... that 
'Marxism' certainly lacked, and instead singled out one 
of the developments — economics — so that we didn't 
know 'new humanism' until the Depression" (p. 4). And 
so perhaps still today, the dialectics of philosophy and 
organization remains the "untrodden path" of our per- 
ilous world. 

NOTES 

1 Marx, Grundrisse, translated by Martin Nicolaus (NY: Ran- 
dom House, 1973), p.101. 

2 The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two His- 
toric-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya (Chicago, 

IL: News and Letters, 1989). 




EDUCATING THE 
EDUCATORS 

A Michigan Science 
Teacher wrote of 
"Racism and Science" 
(Dec. 07-Jan. 08, 

N&L) accusing Nobel Laureate James 
D. Watson of uttering racist comments, 
revealing the alienation of brilliant 
thinking, and contradicting the funda- 
mental concepts of genetics and evolu- 
tion. Truth be told, Science Teacher was 
wrong. Watson said he is "inherently 
gloomy about the prospect of Africa": 
because "all our social policies are based 
on the fact that their intelligence is the 
same as ours — whereas all the testing 
says not really." "Science Teacher" 
failed to parse Dr. Watson's comments. 
At no point did Watson claim that "Cau- 
casians are inherently more intelligent 
than Blacks." The Teacher embellished 
Dr. Watson's statements in a fraudulent 
attempt to inflame and incite those 
members of the Black community who 
were unable or unwilling to conduct 
legitimate research into his remarks. 
Ironically, Dr. Watson offered no quanti- 
tative assessment of the relative intelli- 
gence of Caucasians or Africans. To 
inflate his status as a victim, Science 
Teacher presumed without proof that 
Watson's remarks demeaned Blacks and 
lauded whites. 

Roger Hummel 
Gatesville, Texas 


As soon as Detroit Public Schools 
enrollment drops below 100,000 stu- 
dents, more non-unionized charter 
schools will open in the city. The nega- 
tive spiral of public schools with extra- 
ordinarily needy students and misman- 
aged staff assignments and resource 
allocation continues to accelerate. "Diffi- 
cult" students need more staff and 


resources, not less. They need a safe, 
clean, caring educational environment 
that enriches their lives. Instead, 
because MEAP test scores dropped this 
year, my school has cut out music, gym, 
electives and all activities, from spelling 
bees to holiday dances, to concentrate 
on remediation. I doubt that a "boot 
camp" approach will work. I think we 
should provide as many "fun" education- 
al activities as we can to boost motiva- 
tion. As it is, they are cheated out of the 
survival skills and knowledge they need 
in a capitalist society, let alone one that 
would allow them to realize their full 
human potential. 

Teacher 

Detroit 


CREATING TERROR 

The events in Kenya, Congo, Sudan 
and Chad show how human beings 
cease to be seen as having human qual- 
ities, and that they're just objects to 
abuse for whatever purpose. The reason 
is to create terror. This is a brutal ver- 
sion of the "shock doctrine" Naomi Klein 
has been writing about, those trying to 
clear any obstacle in their way. Have 
there been other wars in the region that 
have taught the men while they were 
growing up how to perpetrate this kind 
of brutality? Allan 

Tennessee 

*** 

I completely agree with John Alan in 
the Dec. 07-Jan. 08 N&L that "racist 
terrorism" is rampant in this country 
and will go him one better in stating 
that the so-called "War on Terror" is in 
and of itself racist terrorism. The bot- 
tom line is that "no noose is good noose" 
unless it's a noose around the neck of 
the capitalist masters. However, this is 
problematical as Audre Lorde has so 
succinctly pointed out: "The master's 
tools can never be used to tear down the 
master's house" and the noose is most 
definitely one of the "master's tools." 

Rand Gould 
Michigan 


LOUISIANA: 

ONE BIG 
PRISON 

I have drawn a 
cartoon to show 
how Louisiana is 
starting to look. It shows this state as 
one big prison. If the "Jena Six" have to 
go to prison because their tennis shoes 
are a "deadly weapon" virtually every- 
one is guilty of "aggravated battery." 
Why not the whole state as a prison? 
The "Jena Six" should at least get pro- 
bation for time served, and not have to 
go inside those walls again. Keep paying 
close attention to that case, as you have 
been doing. 

DT 

Lafayette, LA 

FOR BRENDA HENSON 

Brenda Henson, about whom you 
wrote in the December-January issue, 
passed away in February at the age of 
62, surrounded by her family and 
friends, including her partner of 24 
years, Wanda Henson. Brenda and 
Wanda founded Camp Sister Spirit in 
1990 in Ovett, Miss, and their work 
there is continued by Brenda's daughter 
and her partner. 

The camp is a feminist educational 
retreat and folk school where workshops 
on all social justice issues are available 
to the community. It hosts womyn's, 
LGBT, and pagan/multi-religious festi- 
vals as well as conferences. There is an 
advocacy/referral service for people in 
crisis, a G.E.D./educational service, a 
lending library, an animal rescue pro- 
ject, and a hurricane shelter. There is 
also a food and pet food bank that coor- 
dinated the distribution of resources 
after Hurricane Katrina. 

The camp is now more accepted by the 
local community. At first, locals sent 
death threats, vandalized, and fired 
shots at the camp until Attorney General 
Janet Reno sent Department of Justice 
resources to their defense. Adele 

Memphis 


THE BRITISH SCENE 

The news from Manchester health 
workers that their strike was suspended 
follows a series of anti-union activities 
and victimization. The latest news is 
mixed. The strikers have worked hard to 
maintain militancy and solidarity. But 
the outcome seems like a sell-out. 
Employment tribunals were set up in 
the 1970 strike to reduce solidarity 
action. The public settlements of large 
sums of money is an illusion. The 
employers write off the settlements as 
small beer to remove militants and 
destroy basic trade union organization. 
The cost to the individual is huge, rang- 
ing from depression to suicide, the end 
of marriages, the suffering of families. 

In the short term all support and sol- 
idarity needs to be offered, but long 
drawn out campaigns are extremely dif- 
ficult to win. New ideas and different 
methods of organization are needed. 

Pat Duffy 
England 


Want more? 



To get a complete list of Marxist- 
Humanist literature, write for a free 
catalog to: News & Letters, 36 S. 
Wabash, Rm 1440, Chicago, IL 60603 
or visit us at www.newsandletters.org 
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By Robert Taliaferro 

Raya Dunayevskaya, in American Civilization on 
Trial (ACOT), wrote of capitalistic development, "Swal- 
lowing up of smaller capital, destruction of cutthroat 
competition alongside of monopolization, not to mention 
cheating on top of exploitation — that was the way of all 
great American fortunes built by means more foul than 
fair..." Though Dunayevskaya was talking about Andrew 
Carnegie, her ideas could address today's capitalization 
of prisoners, their families, and friends. 

MONOPOLIES USED AGAINST PRISONERS 

Monopolies, illegal in the business world, run ram- 
pant when businesses deal with prisoners. In fact, many 
state governments receive kickbacks and incentives 
from phone companies for allowing exclusive contracts 
that charge prisoner families and friends exorbitant fees 
for using their services. The phone service "Embarq," for 
instance, charges up to $9 for a 20-minute call in the 
same state. Of this $9, $3 is charged to connect the call- 
ing and receiving parties. 

They also decide who can and cannot receive calls. If 
a phone bill gets too high, even if the bill is not 
Embarq' s, the company will cut off access to their service 
until the bill is paid. There are much cheaper alterna- 
tives to the current system, but Embarq — and similar 
companies around the country — block all efforts to cut 
into their profits shared by the company and the states 
who are in their pocket. 

Typewriter ribbons, sheets, toothpaste, soap, and 
nearly all products, carry the label, "Made in" anyplace 
but here. The items sold were once manufactured by U.S. 
prisoners or in small communities. Though prisoners are 
paid pennies a day (if they are paid at all), they and their 
families are required to pay premium prices. 

With the prison-building frenzy of the 1980s and 

Defense Depot 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — I got a call from the Department of 
Defense (DOD) in December saying, "We found two 
bomb casings on Dunn Field. The good news is that we 
got the Memphis Police Department to move them!" 
It's not good news to find more chemical bombs next to 
our community, which has already suffered so much 
from the DOD's toxic waste. Dunn Field is the most 
contaminated part of the old Defense Depot. 

It turned out the DOD had found the bombs two 
days earlier. No one had been notified except the 
Restoration Advisory Board. It's left up to our group, 
Defense Depot-Memphis Tennessee Concerned Citi- 
zens Committee, to inform people. 

We're tired of the government sitting on information 
and not getting it into the community's hands. We had 
the same problem years ago, when it took them 21 days 
to notify us that an accident happened on Dunn Field. 
After that the government was supposed to notify us 
within the hour when something was found. 

There are certain protocols the government is sup- 
posed to follow when something is found. They didn't 
have a containment tent, which they were supposed to. 
The police should not be moving these bombs. They are 
not trained to deal with chemical weapons. The Depot 
admitted they didn't know what was in the bomb cas- 
ings. 

The police moved it through the community with no 
sirens or alarms. We had been told in a case like that 
alarms were supposed to go off, and warnings across 
the TV set. They never told us where they moved it. 
The government went against protocol as usual. It's a 
Black community. 

They came to a conclusion in a few hours that the 
bombs were harmless, but it takes longer to get results 
from tests for chemicals. We don't know what chemi- 
cals they tested for. DOD plays games with us. 

Dunn Field is supposed to be cleaned up. And they're 
still finding bombs. The government has sold part of it 
already. What's going to happen when they open some 
business up? They will put employees and the commu- 
nity in harm's way. 

What does the government expect from the commu- 
nity? The community doesn't trust them. They prove 
all the time they can't be trusted. 

— Doris Bradshaw 

Cease Fire 

LOS ANGELES — The Cease Fire Committee, based in 
South Central Los Angeles, was organized to stop gang 
warfare and violence in their communities through 
gang intervention, organizing breakfasts to bring rival 
gang members together, and community forums and 
speaking out against the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment's suppression-only programs. 

Recently, David Cay Johnston, author of Free Lunch , 
spoke of how (under capitalism), the middle class and 
poor pay — through taxes — for government subsidies 
including hundreds of millions of dollars for privately 
owned professional sports stadiums. At the same time 
organized youth sports programs in the ghettos have 
been drastically defunded. 

He attributed a lack of these programs as a signifi- 
cant reason for the rise of today's massive number of 
gangs and gang violence. I'm sure the lack of hope for a 
well-paying job, unemployment, a prospect of ending up 
in prison, the constant portrayal by the mass media of 
gang members as incorrigible criminals and today's 
economic crises are also factors. — Basho 


1990s, many small operations grew exponentially. Com- 
panies like Access/Keefe Supply, have a near monopoly 
on canteen items sold to the majority of prisons around 
the country. Recently, some states have exacerbated this 
monopoly by requiring prisoners to purchase personal 
items exclusively from the "Prison Four" (Access, 
Walkenhorst, J.L. Marcus, and Union Supply). 
"Approved" catalog items are often more pricey than the 
same item in catalogs that are not designated 
"approved" for prisoners. Families can't shop around for 
cheaper or better products. 

One such catalog offers various reams of typing paper 
in price from $9.99 to $45.99 a ream. Those prices could 
buy several cases of paper in bulk. Highly consumable 
items like paper, pens, and envelopes — sold in prison 
canteens as a staple for generations — now must be 
bought from the "prison four" at inflated prices. 

The biggest fraud in the capitalization of prisoners is 
money spent for so-called "rehabilitation programs." 
The scourge of prisoners everywhere, they offer little if 
any accountability, and are pronounced failures whenev- 
er anyone takes the time to conduct an accurate and 
impartial assessment. 

Programs, in essence, are a form of socialized slavery, 
designed by the white middle class to imbue their values 
and principles on a population they do not understand: 
the "Borg-like" mentality of science fiction, that does not 
allow resistance, not if you want to get paroled, or get a 
prison job. 

Aspects of incarceration that do work to lessen recidi- 
vism rates — educational and vocational programs — 
receive less and less funding each year, while the fund- 
ing of programs, which require prisoners to quit their 
education, grows — even though studies have shown that 
few if any treatment programs have any sustainable 
success. 

In the U.S., the capitalization of prisoners, their fami- 
lies and friends have become a runaway imperative. The 
country currently incarcerates one out of every 32 per- 
sons, and one out of every eight Black males between the 
ages of 25 to 29 years. 

VIOLATION OF FREEDOM 

Prison capitalization on any level is a violation of the 
basic tenets of freedom. We should be reminded from 
past words why it is imperative that the concept of free- 
dom be reinvestigated and perhaps reinstituted in this 
country: 

"Slavery is no more. No more shall the salesman's 
hammer barter human flesh and blood in your market 
places, causing humanity to shudder at its cold barbarity... 

"...As injustice to a section of your people has pro- 
duced dire results, let that cease. Let your citizens of 
today be declared free and equal without reserve... 

"We warn you then, as brothers in the common cause, 
to remove every shackle from freedom's limb, and your 
victory will be complete." (Karl Marx, 1865, letter "To the 
People of the United States of America") (ACOT, 116-117). 


Continued from page 1 

Civil War, is allegedly freeing us without permitting 
real freedom in a world where we can live and work 
like human beings." 

Though Dr. King didn't support the tactics of the 
ghetto rebellions, his dream was never limited to polit- 
ical participation. His speech pointed to the racism 
deep within U.S. capitalist society wherein most Blacks 
experienced the "chains of discrimination... living on a 
lonely island of poverty in a vast ocean of material 
prosperity." 

DBFS addresses a needed new perspective on the 
unfolding of the idea of freedom: 

"If King's dream has not materialized after 40 years, 
to say nothing of centuries of Black opposition to 
racism, then racism needs to be recognized for what it 
is — a social manifestation of American capitalism. 
Racism has been modified by a century of mass move- 
ments, the enactment of civil rights laws and Supreme 
Court decisions, but, like classism, it cannot be uproot- 
ed apart from its social origin and development in 
American capitalist society. 

STRUGGLES BY BLACK MASSES 

"The limits encountered by efforts at political eman- 
cipation do not prove the futility of the struggles by 
Black masses for freedom... The distinction between 
the two was integral to Karl Marx's entire new conti- 
nent of thought and revolution. 

"Marx warned as early as his writings on 'The Jew- 
ish Question' in 1843 that... political emancipation by 
itself doesn't change the established order of an exist- 
ing civil society. He insisted that social relations in our 
everyday lives have to change, not just political rela- 
tions. For Marx that meant all social relations, begin- 
ning with new social relations at the point of produc- 
tion, as well as between men and women, and between 
the races. As he put it in 1843, 'All emancipation is a 
restoration of the human world and human relation- 
ships to humanity itself.'" 

Marx's view that a human revolution cannot stop at 
political emancipation but must declare itself to be per- 
manent, speaks to the aspirations and hopes of the 
Black masses, which run much deeper than any politi- 
cians out to maintain American capitalism. 
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EDITORIAL 


Genocide in Congo 


A genocide is taking place in Congo. Not a normally 
understood genocide where one group is intent on anni- 
hilating another. Rather, an entire nation is being 
allowed to disintegrate as children, women, and men 
die in numbers not seen since World War II — 5.4 mil- 
lion since 1996. In some places, especially the North 
Kivu Province, civilians are being killed with weapons 
of war — guns, knives, and machetes. Millions more are 
dying from what is called "war-related causes": starva- 
tion, cholera, malaria, diarrhea. The conflict has 
brought into the world a new level of brutality against 
women (see page 2). 

All predictors say the situation is going to get worse. 
That grim future is forecast in how in the past year 
over 400,000 Congolese have been forced from their 
homes. In North Kivu 800,000 have become "displaced 
persons," and recent fighting in December and January 
added 60,000 more to the numbers. While, rightly so, 
today's headlines carry the alarming news of the dete- 
riorating situation in Kenya, where the specter of eth- 
nic cleansing has raised its hideous head and over a 
thousand have been killed and many thousands more 
driven from their homes, we still must ask, where is 
the outcry about Congo? 

The fact is that there is no will among the world's 
rulers to stop the bloodbath in Congo because Western 
capitalists and governments, as well as others includ- 
ing Russia, are profiting from its disintegration. 
Congo's lush and beautiful land contains, besides dia- 
monds and gold, 30% of the world's cobalt, 10% of its 
copper, and, critically, all of 80% of the world's coltan, 
vital for cell phones and electronics. What Karl Marx 
wrote over a century ago in Capital could, with a few 
name changes, have been written yesterday about 
Congo: "The discovery of gold and silver in America, the 
extirpation, enslavement and entombment in mines of 
the aboriginal population, the beginning of the con- 
quest and looting of the East Indies, the turning of 
Africa into a warren for the commercial hunting of 
black-skins, signalized the rosy dawn of the era of cap- 
italist production. These idyllic proceedings are the 
chief momenta of primitive accumulation." 

Capitalism's inhuman momentum is starkly 
revealed by the situation in Congo. While the country 
is vastly rich in resources, it remains vastly undevel- 
oped with 80% of the people living on 30 cents a day or 


less. Even the "hunting of black-skins" is accurate as 
all sides — be they the National Council for Defense of 
the People (CNDP), the Democratic Forces of the Liber- 
ation of Rwanda (FDLR), or the Mai Mai — have kid- 
napped children to use as child soldiers, taken women 
and girls to be used as beasts of burden to carry sup- 
plies or contraband through the bush, used as domestic 
labor, all the time raped repeatedly, and kept in bases 
in the forest for months. 

So horrific is the situation, so deep is the corruption, 
so extensive is the exploitation — and for so long — that 
the international community has been forced to 
respond. Congo has the largest UN peacekeeping mil- 
itary force in the world, 16,500, and consequently the 
biggest expenditure. Yet the country is so huge and the 
problems so endemic and intractable, the UN Congo 
initiative has not made a dent. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, writing about Africa in Philos- 
ophy and Revolution , pointed to the problem "that, 
even in prosperous times, the advanced countries do 
not have capital sufficient for the development of the 
underdeveloped economies. So long as the motive force 
of production continues to be the accumulation of sur- 
plus value (or unpaid hours of labor) — whether for pri- 
vate plants or for state spaceships — the straining of the 
ruling class to appropriate the full twenty-four hours of 
man's labor still fails to create sufficient capital to 
industrialize the 'backward' lands." 

What is the way out? Antonio Guterres, the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees, points to "the enor- 
mous energy of the people and their commitment to 
democracy, [shows] there is hope that we can start a 
sustained process of improvement." Dunayevskaya 
concretizes the direction the "enormous energy of the 
people" can take: "Thus, the law of value, as internal 
exploitation and external domination, cannot be bro- 
ken except by those who are the exploited and the dom- 
inated. The laws lose their iron grip when, and only 
when, the greatest of all 'energizing principles,' free 
creative labor, takes destiny into its own hands." 

Capital, with all its wealth, all its guns, all its power, 
cannot solve the problem of Congo. The solution is a 
human one and to help unleash its power, we need to 
extend our deepest revolutionary solidarity to those in 
Congo who are fighting against war, rape, and the 
deepest poverty and exploitation. The time is now. 
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Youth Review 


Philosophy and Revolution — 2008 


by Brown Douglas 

Hegel’s philosophy seems to take on new urgency in 
every historical period. For Hegel himself, it was the 
new world that emerged from the French 
Revolution. For Marx it was the discovery 
of a new continent of thought and revolu- 
tion in a world where "everything seems 
pregnant with its opposite." For Lenin it 
was his shock at organized Marxism allowing World 
War I to happen and an attempt to create new ground 
for the Russian Revolution. 

Mentioning Raya Dunayevskaya in the historical 
series will shock some Marxists. It is surely con- 
tentious to draw a line from Hegel to Marx to Lenin to 
Dunayevskaya, instead of a line to thinkers such as 
Marcuse, Korsch, or Lukacs. Yet, it was Dunayevska- 
ya's development of the philosophy of Marxist-Human- 
ism for over 30 years that re-created the Hegelian- 
Marxian dialectic on new ground for our age. Philoso- 
phy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre, and from 
Marx to Mao ( P&R ) should make it clear that her con- 
tribution merits a greater discussion and treatment of 
her ideas. 

Dunayevskaya wrote in the Preface that it was diffi- 
cult not to start writing the book with the practice and 
theory that came from the freedom movements of the 
1960s, what she calls the "new passions and new 
forces." She advised younger radicals that if they found 
it easier to start with what seemed more "concrete" to 
them — referring to the anti-Vietnam War youth, 
national liberation movements in the Third World, the 
Women's Liberation Movement, and the Black freedom 
struggles — that they could start with Chapter 9, which 
focuses on these movements, and that it wouldn't hurt 
their understanding of the rest of the book. 

What struck me in rereading the newest edition was 
not the urge to start at the end. Pressing issues such as 
the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan and the urgency of 
ending global warming made clear Dunayevskaya' s 
point that Hegel "becomes irresistible" because "our 
hunger for theory arises from the totality of the pre- 
sent global crises." If it is true that these crises engen- 
der a digging into a philosophy of liberation, then it is 
equally true that youth are pulled to this digging by 
our idealism and our experience of entering a world 
not made by ourselves. Reading Hegelian language 
isn't easy, but when dialectics sweep you up, it is hard 

Climate teach-ins 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — The climate change movement 
burst onto the scene in the last two years and catapult- 
ed a marginal issue into the political spotlight, forcing 
over 20% of U.S colleges and universities to sign pacts 
to promote carbon neutrality. Today, unlike past years, 
every major Presidential candidate is mentioning and 
endorsing an aggressive plan — supported by almost all 
climate scientists, who see it as the baseline for miti- 
gating the worst effects of global warming — to reduce 
carbon use 80% from 1990 levels by 2050. 

This change was largely accomplished by the devel- 
opment of a broad-based student-led movement that 
include the ISky campaign, the Powershift 2007 Con- 
ference, and 1,900 Climate Change Teach-ins on Jan. 
31. The ISky campaign's agenda is 1) the creation of a 
5 million- strong Clean Energy Job Corps; 2) the reduc- 
tion of greenhouse gases to 80% below 1990 levels by 
2050; and 3) a moratorium on new coal plants and 
divestment from fossil fuel and highway subsidies. 

While not revolutionary, the agenda is more aggres- 
sive and broader in scope than mainstream environ- 
mentalism, which has been hesitant to take the petro- 
chemical industrial complex head on and has totally 
ignored workers working in polluting industries. 

At the University of Memphis (U of M) Teach-in, over 
40 students and professors attended, first hearing 
Democratic Representative Steve Cohen. Following his 
party leaders Cohen might go along with the Green 
Corps or carbon reduction goals, but not eliminate sub- 
sidies for petro-chemical and highway consortiums. 

The next speakers were Allan Lummus, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at U of M, and Caledonia Allen from 
the U of M Environmental Action Club. Allan said that 
the success of climate change as a public/political issue 
is largely due to the student-led movement that 
brought it to light; and that it has the potential to 
change the direction of the less radical environmental 
movement because of its inclusion of environmental 
justice and economic justice concerns. He concluded 
with a quote from Frederick Douglass: "'Power con- 
cedes nothing without a demand. It never did and it 
never will.' Demand your dreams. Demand that we all 
live up to them. Demand it now." 

Caledonia reported the student success in creating a 
green fee ($10 from their student fees) to go to sustain- 
ability issues on campus. U of M now has $200,000 
waiting to be disbursed. 

There are more imaginative ways to use those green 
fees, that over 500 campuses now possess, to reshape 
campuses. In the process of working them out, we 
might get a glimpse of what a new, more sustainable 
world might look like; one that is not only ecologically 
sustainable, but that is humanly sustainable as well. 
That kind of vision could help propel a true revolution. 

— Environmental Justice Activist 


YOUTH 


not to hold on tight and try to navigate the waters. 

The category that is central to P&R is Absolute Neg- 
ativity as New Beginning. Far from being an obscuran- 
tist theory from academia, Absolute Negativi- 
ty as New Beginning is Dunayevskaya' s way 
of illuminating the red thread that runs 
through Hegel that Marx re-created for his 
time: the dialectic of negativity as the "mov- 
ing and creating principle." 

Absolute Negativity as New Beginning is not only a 



2,000 people came to City Hall on Feb. 1 2 to debate — both pro 
and con — the Berkeley, Calif., City Council's recent decision to 
disinvite the Marine officer recruitina station, which targeted 
youth from Bay Area high school ana colleges. 

retelling of Hegel's and Marx's philosophies. It is Duna- 
yevskaya' s unique contribution to Marxism, which 
enables her to write a book jamming up a 19th century 
German philosopher with Third World revolutions and 
anti-war youth. Negativity is important not only 
because those of us fighting oppression offer a negative 
"no" to that oppression, but because negativity, when 
we don't stop there, can further develop a path forward. 

While non-Marxist and Marxist scholars alike have 
recast the dialectic as a formal and irrelevant "triad" of 
thesis-antithesis-synthesis, Dunayevskaya shows that 
it is nothing less than "the ceaseless movement of ideas 
and of history." What made dialectics important to me 
was that very relationship between ideas and reality. 

As a youth, it seemed the options were to either be an 
abstract theorist or an activist participating in social 
movements. Dialectics makes no such gap between 
thinking and doing. Bringing ideas to bear on reality is 
not only acceptable, but integral to changing the world. 

Absolute Negativity as New Beginning is developed 
through the book, illuminating Marx's new continent of 
thought and revolution and Lenin's philosophic 
ambivalence; the alternatives posed by Trotsky, Mao 
and Sartre; and the world economy, the African revolu- 
tions, state-capitalism and revolt in Eastern Europe. 

Sartre wrote that there is no going beyond Marx 
until one has gone beyond the historical moment which 
Marx expressed. Dunayevskaya knew this and founded 
a philosophy that is the re-creation of Marxism for our 
age, Marxist-Humanism. It's up to all who have dedi- 
cated ourselves to revolution to move beyond "another 
world is possible" to grasping a philosophy that can 
make a new world be. P&R explicitly expresses Marx- 
ist-Humanism. It's a vital opportunity for us to journey 
into this philosophy of liberation and develop it to meet 
our needs. We invite all of you to join us in this very real 
and revolutionary adventure. 


Students organize 

URBANA, ILL . — As a new Spanish linguistics graduate 
student at the University of Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign (UIUC), I was eager to become involved with the 
local Graduate Employee Organization (GEO). 

In existence since the 1970s, the GEO affiliated with 
the Illinois Federation of Teachers in 1995 but was not 
recognized by the university as a bargaining unit until 
2004 when the GEO won its first contract. The GEO 
currently represents over 2,500 graduate teaching 
assistants in over 130 departments. 

Last year the GEO won a three-year contract with 
the university guaranteeing a 3% yearly raise and 
ensuring that the administration contributes 
at least 50% towards health insurance. 
UIUC, the largest university in Illinois, is 
also represented by AFSCME and SEIU. 

Last fall SEIU local 119, representing food 
and building service workers, moved to 
strike if an agreement was not reached 
between university officials and SEIU repre- 
sentatives. To support those workers, the 
GEO formed a solidarity committee, pledg- 
ing money towards a strike fund, distribut- 
ing SEIU stickers and buttons on campus, 
and educating its members about relocating 
classes in order to avoid crossing picket lines 
in the event of a strike. The SEIU local even- 
tually reached an agreement with the uni- 
versity. 

Since that effort, the solidarity committee 
has grown in membership and scope. They 
advised UIUC GEO members on how to con- 
duct a solidarity campaign to show their sup- 
port for building and food service workers on 
campus. Additionally, the GEO, through its 
solidarity committee, has established con- 
nections with those outside the university 
and begun working with a neighborhood 
organization fighting to force Ameren, the 
local power company, to clean up a toxic site in 
a low-income neighborhood in the community. 

As the GEO continues to organize among grad stu- 
dents and make connections with other labor and com- 
munity organizations, it looks forward to hosting the 
Alliance of Graduate Employee locals conference this 
May. For more information on the UIUC GEO, see 


www.mgeo.org. 


— Grad student union member 


Philosophy and 

Revolution 



from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

by Raya 

Dunayevskaya 


“The Doctrine of the Notion develops 
the categories of freedom , of subjectivity, of reason, 
the logic of a movement by which man makes 
himself free... Whether or not the Hegelian concept 
of self-relation is being ‘ subverted ’ as revolution in 
Marx’s ‘translation, ’ the point is that to Hegel too 
it is a constant transformation of reality and 
of thought which prepares for a ‘new world. 
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Marxism and Freedom 
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Queer Notes 

By Elise 

From Italy to Uganda, from Estonia to Thailand, 
from Illinois to Texas, concerts, vigils, workshops and 
other observances were held Dec. 1 to mark World 
AIDS Day. Victims of HIV/AIDS were remembered, 
while many observers also advocated for governments 
to do more to help the victims of AIDS and find a cure. 

- from the World AIDS Campaign 

* * * 

On Dec. 31, the National Black Justice Coalition 
held a march in Chicago out of concern over the recent 
murders of two African-American gay activists. Larry 
Bland, a security guard, and Donald Young, a church 
choir director and teacher, were both found dead in 
their South Side homes. It is feared that the city of 
Chicago and the police are not doing enough to inves- 
tigate the murders. New Year's Eve 2007 saw six men 
shot at a party attended largely by gay men in a pri- 
vate South Side home, a case which is still unsolved. 

* * * 

Late last year in Ireland, more than 200 protesters 
demonstrated against the Irish Parliament's narrow 
rejection of a Labor Party-backed civil union bill. Even 
though government-backed civil partnership legisla- 
tion will be considered, protesters insisted, rightly so, 
on legal equality for same-sex couples. 

* * * 

When high school student Bethany Laccone wore a 
lesbian themed T-shirt to school, she didn't think she'd 
be requested by school officials to cover it up. I.C. Nor- 
com High School Principal Lynn Briley, in Virginia, 
apologized to Ms. Laccone, and Norcom administrators 
removed all notes of the incident from her record and 
said that such censorship will not take place in future. 
It is heartening to note that Ms. Laccone did not face 
censorship at nearby Woodrow Wilson High School, 
where she attends most of her classes. 
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Mexico today: repression and rebellion 


MEXICO CITY, MEXICO— Three anniversaries of repres- 
sion and impunity can tell us about the state of human 
rights in Mexico today: 

ACTEAL, CHIAPAS 

The left daily newspaper, La Jornada , carried a 
series of articles and commentary on the 10th anniver- 
sary of the uprising of the Indigenous people of Acteal 
when more than 40 unarmed Indigenous were mur- 
dered, including 21 women and 15 children. Some of 
the Tzozile peasants were Zapatista supporters. Many 
were members of Las Abejas (The Bees), a group active 
in a movement for peace and reconciliation in Chiapas. 
The killings were done with government complicity. 

A decade after the events, there has been no serious 
investigation of the role of then President Zedillo and 
his associates in the massacre. No charges against gov- 
ernment agents except at the lowest level have ever 
been filed. In an effort to muddy the waters in relation 
to the government’s intellectual, if not outright direct, 
responsibility for the events, certain intellectuals have 
been playing a game of distortion in recent writing 
with respect to the massacre at Acteal. 

SAN SALVADOR ATENCO 

A vicious attack, May 4, 2006, by local authorities 
against citizens in the community of Atenco resulted in 
two deaths, the sexual abuse of dozens of women, and 
some 200 detained. Many of those attacked were mem- 
bers of the Front of Peoples in Defense of the Land, a 
local activist group that was defending the rights of the 
community against government abuse, and were as 
well adherents of the Otra Campaign, the social move- 
ment organized from below by the Zapatistas. Because 
the activists from Atenco were determined to defend 
their rights and not to be passive victims, they were not 
only repressed by the government but vilified by the 
mainstream press and politicians for being "violent." 
The Zapatistas and the Otra Campaign came to their 


defense, exposing government agents as the real source 
of violence against the local population. 

The repression at Atenco did not come out of the 
blue. The local officials saw a chance to strike out 
against the people of Atenco and launched their mur- 
derous attack with the complicity of high officials when 
the Front sought to defend the protest of a nearby com- 
munity. To this day no charges have been filed against 
the government for the murders and sexual abuse. A 
number of citizens of Atenco remain in prison on 
trumped-up charges. 

OAXACA, MEXICO 

A little over a year ago, at the height of the "Oaxaca 
Commune" against repression by Governor Ulises 
Ruiz, the Federal police intervened to suppress the 

World in Brief... 

IRAN'S President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad and his 
right-wing government have shut down Zanan , the 
country's major women's magazine. Its feminist man- 
aging director, Shahla Sherkat, had kept Zanan open 
for 16 years and 152 issues despite financial and 
political pressures. Authorities called the magazine a 
"threat to the psychological security of the society." 
The magazine offered articles on health, legal issues, 
literature, women's achievements and, recently, a dis- 
cussion that laws codifying unequal treatment of 
women in Islamic countries lacked justification under 
Islamic law and could be changed. 

The EUROPEAN COURT OF HUMAN RIGHTS has ruled 
that it is discriminatory to exclude individuals from 
adopting solely because of their sexual orientation. 
Earlier, E.B., a woman in France, had been denied the 
right to adopt by both the French government and the 
highest administrative court in France. 


rebellion with massive arrests and the murder of pro- 
testers. More than 20 Oaxaquenos, citizens of Mexico, 
teachers and activists in the movement were shot down 
by government authorities or their paramilitary com- 
patriots during the months of the rebellion. Today Oax- 
aquenos still remain in jail, with new ones joining them 
as the state represses each new attempt at protest. 

These anniversaries and impunity take place in the 
context of the fraud that stole the election from Lopez 
Obrador and gave the presidency to Felipe Calderon. 
Mexico remains a land of authoritarian rule and 
repression. 

But there is an Other Mexico, el Otro Mexico of 
protest and rebellion. Its most significant manifesta- 
tions reside in the Indigenous struggles in Chiapas and 
in Oaxaca. In Chiapas during the last decade, the 
autonomous Indigenous communities in support of the 
Zapatistas have constructed a life independent of what 
they term "the bad government." They have built their 
own education system, their own healthcare system 
and their own autonomous government in many vil- 
lages and regions. 

In Oaxaca, the struggle of tens, and indeed hundreds 
of thousands, of Indigenous citizens, predominantly 
women — teachers, students, market people, peasant 
farmers, and some intellectuals — created a form of 
organization that was at once old and infused with new 
content, the Popular Assembly of the Peoples of Oaxa- 
ca (APPO). Despite the repression, it remains in exis- 
tence, struggling to function. 

None of these forms — the Zapatistas, the 
autonomous Indigenous communities in resistance, the 
popular assembly in Oaxaca — are in themselves a new 
society. But they are the seeds of protest and rebellion, 
new ways of thinking and doing, which, in fusion with 
other human dimensions for a new society in Mexico, 
struggle to move toward an emancipatory future. 

— Eugene Walker 


from RAYADUNAYEVSKAYA 


Continued from page 4 

PhGM, p.296] — it remains "an alienated type of mind": 
"Enlightenment itself, however, which reminds belief of 
the opposite of its various separate moments, is just as 
little enlightened regarding its own nature. It takes up 
a purely negative attitude to belief. . ." [PhGB, pp. 610, 
582; PhGM, pp. 363, 344]. 

In a word, because no new universal — Marx too 
speaks that only true negativity can produce the "quest 
for universal" and hence a new society — was born to 
counterpose to superstition or the unhappy conscious- 
ness, we remain within the narrow confines of "the dis- 
cipline of culture" — and this even when Enlightenment 
has found its truth in Materialism, or Agnosticism, or 
Utilitarianism. For unless it has found it in freedom, 
there is no movement forward either of humanity or "the 
spirit." And what is freedom in this inverted world 
where the individual will is still struggling with the uni- 
versal will? Well, it is nothing but — terror. The forms of 
alienation in "Absolute Freedom and Terror" are so 
bound up with "pure personality" that I could hardly 
keep myself, when reading, from "asking" Hegel: how did 
you meet Sartre? "It is conscious of its pure personality 
and with that of all spiritual reality; and all reality is 
solely spirituality; the world is for it absolutely its own 
will" [PhGB, p. 600; PhGM, pp. 356-57]. And further: 

What that freedom contained was the world 
absolutely in the form of consciousness, as a univer- 
sal will. . . . The form of culture, which it attains in 
interaction with that essential nature, is, therefore, 
the grandest and the last, is that of seeing its pure 
and simple reality immediately disappear and pass 
away into empty nothingness. . . . All these determi- 
nate elements disappear with the disaster and ruin 


To Fromm on the Dialectic 


that overtake the self in the state of absolute free- 
dom; its negation is meaningless death, sheer hor- 
ror of the negative which has nothing positive in it, 
nothing that gives a filling [PhGB, p. 608; PhGM, p. 
362]. 

This was the result of getting itself ("the pure person- 
ality") in "the rage and fury of destruction" — only to find 
"isolated singleness": "Now that it is done with destroy- 
ing the organization of the actual world, and subsists in 
isolated singleness, this is its sole object, an object that 
has no other content left, no other possession, existence 
and external extension, but is merely this knowledge of 
itself as absolutely pure and free individual self' [PhGB, 
p. 605; PhGM, pp. 359-60]. 

I wish also that all the believers in the "vanguard 
party to lead" studied hard — and not as an "idealist," 
but as the most far-seeing realist — the manner in which 
Hegel arrives at his conclusions through a study that 
the state, far from representing the "universal will," rep- 
resents not even a party, but only a " faction ’ [PhGB, p. 
605; PhGM, pp. 360] (Hegel's emphasis). But then it 
really wouldn't be "the self-alienated type of mind" 
Hegel is tracing through development of the various 
stages of alienation in consciousness, and Marx does it 
in production and the intellectual spheres that corre- 
spond to these relations. 

It happens that I take seriously Marx's statement 
that " all elements of criticism lie hidden in it [The Phe- 
nomenology] and are often already prepared and worked 
out in a manner extending far beyond the Hegelian 
standpoint. The sections on 'Unhappy Consciousness,' 
the 'Honorable Consciousness,' the fight of the noble and 
downtrodden consciousness, etc., etc., contain the critical 
elements — although still in an alienated form — of whole 


spheres like Religion, the State, Civic Life, etc." 5 Fur- 
thermore, I believe that the unfinished state of Marx's 
Humanist Essays makes imperative that we delve into 
Hegel, not for any scholastic reasons, but because it is of 
the essence for the understanding of today. Well, I will 
not go on until I hear from you. 

Yours sincerely, Raya 


NOTES 

1 In 1961 1 first analyzed "Mao Zedong: From the Beginning of 
Power to the Sino-Soviet Conflict." It is this which I brought 
up to date as the new chapter in my book. I do not have a copy 
of this, but I do have a copy of the original article and will be 
glad to send it to you, should you be interested — RD. 

^ Marxism and Freedom (NY: Bookman, 1958) included as 
appendix the first English translation of selections from 
Marx's 1844 Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts. 

^ Marcuse, Soviet Marxism (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958). Dunayevskaya's critique, "Intellectuals in the 
Age of State Capitalism," appeared in News & Letters, June- 
July, August-September 1961, and was reprinted in The 
Marxist-Humanist Theory of State- Capitalism (1992). 

^ See Jean-Paul Sartre, Critique of Dialectical Reason (London: 
NLB, 1976, orig. 1960); Search For a Method (New York: 
Knopf, 1963). For Dunayevskaya's critique see "Jean-Paul 
Sartre: Outsider Looking In," chapter 6 of Philosophy and 
Revolution. 

5 From Marx's 1844 "Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic ", Marx 
and Engels Collected Works, Vol. 3 (NY: International Pub- 
lishers, 1975), p. 332. 
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WORKSHOPTALKS 


Obama and U.S. workers 

by Htun Lin 

When Barack Obama referred to "bitter American 
workers" who, frustrated with economic conditions, fall 
back on "guns and religion," he put the issue of the 
declining economy front and center in the presidential 
contest. Setting aside the controversy over Obama's 
elitism, how can we address economic problems in a 
meaningful way, recognizing that a failure risks dema- 
goguery over "guns, marriage, and Jesus." 

Obama's remarks, once revealed, opened up a valu- 
able discussion over race, religion, immigration, trade, 
and the economy, in a refreshing way no other presi- 
dential campaign has. The problem is not where 
Obama stands on these issues, or his elitist air, but 
where we workers stand. 

MARX AND RELIGION 

The right-wing New York Times columnist, Bill Kris- 
tol claimed that Obama's now infamous "bitter" 
remarks sound like Karl Marx's "famous statement 
about religion." Marx's view of religion has been stereo- 
typed in a single hackneyed phrase: "Religion is the 
opiate of the people." However, Marx was not "anti-reli- 
gion." He had an empathy for poor workers who turn to 
religion as a refuge. Religion was "the sigh of the 
oppressed creature, the heart of a heartless world, and 
the soul of soulless conditions." That is the most sober 
and understanding perspective on religion by an intel- 
lectual who dedicated his theoretical and practical 
work to the liberation of workers and humanity from 
capitalism. The critical issue for Marx, whether in rela- 
tion to the economy or religion, is human beings' alien- 
ation from their own essence. 

Continued on page 3 


BLACK/REDVIEW 


Hie Phlosophy of Dr. King 

On the 40th anniversary of the death of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., we reprint John Alan's column of 
April 1993. 

by John Alan 

This April 4th, 25 years ago, Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., was murdered on the balcony of the Lorraine Motel 
in Memphis, Tennessee. The nation has remembered 
that day; and there is no doubt that many eulogies 
have been given and an untold number of references 
made to Dr. King's "I Have a Dream" speech, and his 
philosophy of non-violence. But at this moment, is 
American civilization ready to recognize its own com- 
plicity in King's assassination by ending racism and 
poverty in this country? Obviously the answer is NO! . . . 

Dr. King was the preeminent leader of the Civil 
Rights Movement that radically changed Black and 
white relations in this country. These changes were 
historic in scope. Venerable practices of racism, which 
reduced African Americans to the status of things, 
were uprooted. Jim Crow signs were torn down and 
segregation in public places was "abolished" by boy- 
cotts and mass sit-ins. The movement put American 
civilization on trial and pressured the courts to open 
up the ballot boxes to Southern Blacks, who had been 
disenfranchised since the post-Reconstruction period. 

PHILOSOPHY OF NONVIOLENCE 

King advocated and practiced a "philosophy" of non- 
violent direct action against the forces of segregation. 
For him, civil disobedience was an act of "self-emanci- 
pation." Indeed, this concept was pivotal to the Move- 
ment and was the original reason for its spontaneous 
beginning in Montgomery, Ala. 

King, in his "Letter from a Birmingham jail," raises 
self-emancipation to the level of a principle, when he 
rejects the proposal of a group of white clergymen to 
confine the struggle to legalism. "We can never forget," 

Continued on page 8 
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Flames of revolt in China 



China exploits its own children as well as Tibet. Protests include 
Chinese at the Great Wall in 2007 and Students for a Free Tibet on 
Mt. Everest last month. 

Credits: truthout.org, Independent Media Center, boycott2008games.blogspot.com 


by Bob McGuire 

The widespread uprisings of 
Tibetans against Chinese control in 
March seemed to take Chinese author- 
ities and exiled leaders by surprise. 

What began as demonstrations on the 
49th anniversary of the 1959 revolt 
against rule from Beijing caused secu- 
rity forces to step back briefly before 
the army and militia led a bloodbath, 
maybe 400 dead, to begin to regain 
control of the capital city Lhasa. 

But outbreaks ranged far beyond 
Lhasa throughout the Tibetan 
Autonomous Region and beyond its 
borders into Tibetan populations in 
Gansu and Qinghai provinces. The 
government in Beijing urged on sup- 
pression of the revolt by accusing 
Dalai Lama supporters not only of try- 
ing to "split Tibet from the mother- 
land," but also of the equally treaso- 
nous charge, in 2008, of "undermining 
the Olympics." 

Then similar charges were asserted 
in Xinjiang. Overwhelming the indigenous Uighur pop- 
ulation by moving in ten million ethnic Chinese Han 
settlers has reduced Uighurs to less than half of their 
own autonomous region. Uighur opposition groups 
have been routinely tarred as separatists, Muslim 
extremists and terrorists, and the Bush administration 
includes them on Washington's Terrorist Watch List. 

But now Beijing announced, without evidence, that 
they had uncovered an unlikely plot between al-Qaeda 
and the Uighur group ETIM to use suicide bombings to 
disrupt the upcoming Summer Olympics, which is 
intended as a showcase for the transformation of "the 
world's workshop." 

Protesters abroad have already taken advantage of 
the run up to the Olympics to attack China over Tibet 
and/or its complicity in genocide in Darfur by disrupt- 
ing the journey of the Olympic flame through the 
streets of London, Paris and San Francisco (see article 
page 10). Ironically, the idea of the Olympic flame was 
a fakery of grandiose pageantry concocted by Hitler for 
the 1936 "Nazi" Olympics, as it was called by groups as 
mainstream as the Amateur Athletic Union when 
attempting to organize a boycott. 

What has come to an end is more than half a centu- 
ry of official disregard for the question of self-determi- 
nation for Tibetans. Now the degree of opposition to 
China's policies has compelled Speaker of the House 
Nancy Pelosi to meet with the Dalai Lama in India, 
and Prime Minister Gordon Brown to announce that 
he will not attend the opening ceremonies of the Bei- 
jing Olympics. 

CHINA'S LABOR POWER 

The development China will show off during the 
Olympics documents the fruit of the natural resource 
that drew foreign capital in ever greater quantity: 
China's labor power. China's rate of economic growth 
has averaged well over 9% for the last 25 years, and in 
2007 was 11.5%, while in the U.S. we wonder how long 
a recession will last. 

Attracting foreign capital to China's export process- 
ing zones depended from the beginning on extracting 


the maximum labor power from their workers and pay- 
ing them the minimum — and suppressing the resis- 
tance that would naturally occur. In 1986-87, when 
Shanghai workers joined with students and intellectu- 
als in a series of demonstrations for democracy and 
freedom, they were bloodily suppressed. 

Similarly it was immediately after workers formed 
autonomous trade unions in the midst of the ongoing 
occupation of Tiananmen Square in 1989, that tanks 
killed over 3,000 there and in Changsha. In the after- 
math of these massacres, it was primarily workers who 
were targeted for execution. 

This eight-fold growth in China's economy has 
pushed it ahead of Germany to become the third 
largest in the world, behind only the U.S. and Japan. 
Even more startling, China has just passed the U.S. as 
the global leader in terms of production alone. Where 
the rust belt economy in the U.S. seems to be chal- 
lenged to maintain aging bridges, roads and rails, 
China will have built more miles of new rail lines in 
five years by 2010 than the rest of the world has built 
in over 20 years. The new rail line to Lhasa extends 
Beijing's ability to assert its position in Tibet and to the 
borders of South Asia. 

WORKERS' CONDITIONS WORSEN 

All this has come with a price tag — children bought 
or kidnapped to work as slaves in brick kilns, workers 
routinely locked in their dormitories behind factory 
doors. Workers in state-run enterprises lost the subsi- 
dized housing that came with the job, or found them- 
selves out of work altogether as lifetime jobs — the "iron 
rice bowl" system — disappeared. 

Likewise, peasants would routinely be evicted from 
their land as it was turned over to some entrepreneur 
well connected to local Communist Party officials. As a 
result security forces have confronted an average of 
over 70,000 job actions, blockades and even armed 
resistance each year. 

The result is a growing rift between those who have 
created the wealth and foreign and Chinese capitalists 

Continued on page 10 


Bush's Iraq surge an utter failure 


Supporters of the Bush administration's war in Iraq 
seized upon the relative quiet during the fifth anniver- 
sary of the start of the conflict to claim that the U.S. 
surge policy of sending thousands of new troops to 
secure Baghdad has been a resounding success. Their 
exuberance was short-lived, however, as not long after 
the anniversary, the Iraqi central government of Nouri 
al-Maliki launched a poorly-planned and executed mil- 
itary offensive to assert its authority over Basra, Iraq's 
southern port city. Basra has been under the control of 
Shiite militias and criminal gangs since the fall of Sad- 
dam Hussein's regime. 

Maliki's action touched off a general uprising 
against the U.S. and the central government by the 
militia of Shiite cleric Moktada al-Sadr, the most pow- 
erful rival to Maliki's own Shiite party and its allies. 
Sadr's forces had been observing a strategic ceasefire 
during the period of the surge, the primary cause 
behind the downturn in violence that the Bush admin- 
istration points to as proof of its policy's success. 

The Sadr militia routed the poorly-trained Iraqi 
army in Basra and other cities of the Shiite south and 
instances took place in which army soldiers even 
deserted to join the militia. The fighting in Baghdad 


was fierce and the U.S. and the Iraqi armies resorted to 
cordoning off the entire Shiite neighborhood of Sadr 
City, trapping its residents inside with limited food and 
medical supplies. 

The central government's humiliation was brought to 
an end only by a ceasefire ordered by Sadr. The outcome 
of the fighting is an enormous strengthening of Sadr's 
forces at the expense of the weak and unpopular central 
government, which will position the Sadrists well for 
parliamentary elections later this year. The U.S. loses 
most of all, however, as its claims of progress in Iraq 
have been revealed to the world to be entirely hollow. 

By the time General Petraeus and Ambassador Ryan 
Crocker delivered their testimony to Congress in mid- 
April, Bush conceded that the reduction of the troop 
buildup underway had to be halted because of the dete- 
rioration of the situation. (See page 9 for anti-war 
demonstration reports.) 

The President's only consolation is that a deepening 
economic crisis at home has focused attention away 
from his failure in Iraq. This shift serves the Democ- 
rats equally well, as it becomes increasingly difficult to 
pose options for exiting Iraq. 


— Sympathizer 
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Review: Poetry and Commitment Chiapas women meet 


by Terry Moon 

Adrienne Rich's essay, "Poetry and Commitment," 
has been published by W.W. Norton & Company in a 
beautiful small booklet, just the right size to fit in your 
pocket. The essay, given in 2006 at Stirling University 
in Scotland at a conference on "Poetry and Politics," 
continues Rich’s explication of the meaning of words, 
here concentrating on poetics and "the action of poetry 
in the world" (p. 9). 

Rich does this by taking 
us on a journey through 
time, place, and poets — 
time and place of conflict, 

strife, revolution, and 

revolt; and poets who, like 

Shelley, saw "no contradiction among poetry, political 
philosophy, and active confrontation with the illegiti- 
mate authority" (p. 6). 

She begins with "the great Scottish Marxist bard, 
Hugh MacDiarmid" who is explicit about "The Kind of 
Poem I Want": one that is "'a stand made against intel- 
lectual apathy. . (p. 1). And in this small book we meet 
poet after poet who made no separation between art, 
life, and the transformation of our world. We learn what 
poetry is not. It is not "a healing lotion, an emotional 
massage, a kind of linguistic aromatherapy... a blue- 
print, nor an instruction manual, nor a billboard." She 
quotes the wonderful James Scully distinguishing 
between "conceptually shallow" protest poetry and "dis- 
sident poetry": "a poetry that talks back, that would act 
as part of the world, not simply a mirror of it" (p. 14). 

WORDS CHANGE THE WORLD 

What spoke most eloquently was her examples of the 
power of poetic language to change the world. She shows 
this to us in the words of David Zonsheine, the organiz- 
er of the Courage to Refuse, those Jewish soldiers in the 
Israeli Defense Forces, who became known as 
"Refuseniks" for refusing to follow orders, refusing to be 
the means by which the Israeli government crushed the 
Palestinian drive for freedom and self-determination. 

Zonsheine tells us not only how poetry broke 
through to him but, as well, how the youth of Israel 
became the instrument of the oppression of another 
people, how the concept of liberation, of "never again," 
when speaking of the Holocaust, was transformed into 
its opposite. Israel has become, not a homeland for the 
oppressed, but an oppressor nation, using all means to 
stamp out not alone the desire for freedom, but the 
very lives of the Palestinian population. 

Rich, in quoting Zonsheine, shows us that it is a 
poem that unlocks his mind from his "sense of mis- 
sion... based... on... the painfully simple message that 
we shall not allow the Holocaust of the Jews of Europe 
to repeat itself no matter what the cost, and when the 
moral price became more severe, the sense of mission 
only increased... I am a freedom fighter... not an occu- 
pier, not cruel, certainly not immoral." This was, he 
tells us, "the armor of the righteousness... in which 
they had dressed me years ago." 

What breaks through this armor, he writes, was the 
"strong words" of the poet, Yitzhak Laor, "which echo 
in my ears: With such obedience? With such obedi- 
ence? With such obedience?'" (p. 28-29) 


WOMENWORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

The Dean of Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School of 
Public Health recently removed a block to searches 
that include the word "abortion" in the school's data- 
base. Administrators at the Center for Communica- 
tions Programs had blocked "abortion" searches after 
questions from the database funder, Bush's U.S. Agency 

for International Development. 

* * * 

Nairobi Women's Hospital, Kenya, reported the daily 
average of rapes has doubled in the increased violence 
following the disputed presidential election. Jeanne 
Ward, an international consultant on gender-based vio- 
lence, said: "These sexual attacks may be crimes of 
opportunism, or in cases of war or ethnic violence, 
rapes may be targeted at one particular group of 

women and girls." 

* * * 

There is good news and bad news out of the state of 
Maryland. A court ruling forced the state to reinstate a 
$7 million Medicaid program to help more than 4,000 
pregnant immigrant women and children who have 
been in the U.S. less than five years, aid they had elim- 
inated in 2005. Unfortunately, a three judge panel of 
the Maryland Special Court of Appeals then showed 
their misogyny by reinforcing the provision of the state 
rape law stating that a woman who gives consent prior 
to intercourse cannot say NO during the act. So much 
for women's control of their own bodies. 

— Information from Feminist Daily News 

* * * 

Hundreds of women marched in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, in March, protesting sexual assaults by 
taxi drivers who have targeted women in miniskirts. 
The attackers of one woman stripped and groped her, 
and poured alcohol over her head shouting that this is 
what she wanted. Nonhlanhla Mokeona, of People 
Opposing Women Abuse, said "We want to highlight 
that women have rights — they have the right to choose 
what to wear." 


WOMANS R EASON 



Most important in our age of retrogression is Rich's 
discussion of what happens after revolution, with 
which she ends the essay. Its importance is at least 
twofold: First, because she makes revolution thinkable 
in a world whose rulers have tried to make it ridicu- 
lous; second, because she reveals the expansiveness of 
the possible answers to that question. Thus her last 
chapter begins by quoting the Italian revolutionary 

Antonio Gramsci on 

what it means to 
"imagine a new 
socialist society." It is, 
she writes "to imag- 
ine a new kind of art 
that we can't foresee 
from where we now stand." Then Gramsci speaks for 
himself: "One must speak of a struggle for a new cul- 
ture, that is, for a new moral life that cannot but be 
intimately connected to a new intuition of life, until it 
becomes a new way of feeling and seeing reality and, 
therefore, a world intimately ingrained in 'possible 
artists' and 'possible works of art'" (p.35). 

ART AFTER REVOLUTION 

The whole of the essay is not about what happens 
after revolution, but rather how the relationship of life 
and art — when art refuses to separate itself from the 
Idea and the struggle for freedom — impacts the world. 
At the end, Rich is making manifest how expansive our 
discussion of what happens after revolution must 
become. By expanding the discussion of what happens 
after revolution to include "a new kind of art," she is 
revealing an indispensable dimension of what Karl 
Marx saw implicit in the human being, the "quest for 
universality." And by giving this talk and publishing 
this book, she is letting us know that we can't put off 
that discussion, that it must begin now. Words, she has 
shown us, do not only describe this world, but have the 
power to help change it. 

Million Signature 
Campaign in Iran 

What is now known as the 
Million Signature Campaign 
(MSC) in Iran started about 
four years ago. A small group 
of women were concerned 
with the state of women's 
rights. The first demonstra- 
tion of about 20-25, on March 
8, 2004, talked about women's 
human rights being violated. 

Of course the police came and 
a number were detained, some 
were hurt by the police. They 
were ordered to disband, 
which they did. 

That demonstration focused 
attention on what is March 8: 

International Women's Day. 

The next year there was a 

bombastic demonstration. There were a lot of student 
demonstrations in Iran and a lot of crossover between 
student and women's rights discussions. 

The organizers focusing on women's issues tried to 
come up with a way to get a wide range of people 
involved, not let it be an "intellectual exercise." In the 
past such "movements" had a hard time connecting 
with working-class people. This time there was an 
explicit goal to have them articulate their needs and 
participate. 

The MSC was chosen as a vehicle: collecting signa- 
tures on petitions to reform the family, workplace and 
criminal laws that target women, to open a dialogue on 
women's lives. They sponsored workshops in which 20 
or so women would gather, usually in someone's house, 
and have a discussion on what their concerns are with 
an emphasis on making the discussion participatory. 
Most would sign the petition; some would organize 
their own meetings. It gradually grew to become a 
widespread movement in all provinces, especially in 
Azerbaijan and Kurdistan. 

Blogs now are full of appeals for the release of 
women arrested at recent demonstrations. A lot of 
women attorneys are involved, Shirin Ebadi, the 2003 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, being the most prominent. 
They write very provocatively about the nuances of the 
laws. 

In the past 30 years of Iranian history, this is the 
most widespread, most democratic movement I have 
seen. There are a lot of disagreements which are being 
discussed. For example, there was a discussion about 
an article and photo spread that some felt were high- 
lighted too much. The criticism was that religion is a 
regressive element in our society. Some said we've 
made this mistake before — being drawn into populist 
actions which then took a movement in a different 
direction, and see where we ended up after the 1979 
Revolution when our rights were taken away. 

Any large movement is in danger of losing its clear 
principles. There are other aspects of the movement, 
which are regressive also, but not necessarily religious 
which need to be challenged. As in any growing move- 
ment, it is defused, but it is involving and educating a 
lot of people. 

— Nazanin Afarin 


Hana Abdi and Ronak Safarzadeh, 
21 -year-old Kurdish women / have 
been imprisoned since late last year 
for their activity with the MSC in Iran. 
Each has spent three months in soli- 
tary confinement. Safarzadeh faces a 
possible death penalty. Abdi's trial 
nas not begun. 


CHIAPAS, MEXICO — Several thousand women gathered 
in the Indigenous Zapatista community of La Gar- 
rucha to participate in the first meeting of Zapatista 
women with the peoples of the world. At the heart of 
the meetings were more than 200 Zapatista women — 
comandantas, members of Indigenous Revolutionary 
Clandestine Committee; insurgentas ; representatives 
of different regions of local governments; Good Gov- 
ernment Councils; health and education promoters; 
agrarian agents; and others. 

These grandmothers, who became Zapatistas two 
decades ago, told what life was for Indigenous women 
in the years before the 1994 rebellion and the subse- 
quent formation of autonomous communities in resis- 
tance. They spoke of the slave-like conditions women 
faced and shared experiences of the first clandestine 
work with the Zapatistas. 

Before the rebellion, they worked on the Revolu- 
tionary Laws of Women (RLW) to workout what they 
were fighting for. They included the right of all 
women to: participate in the revolutionary struggle, 
work and receive just pay, decide the number of chil- 
dren they will bear, education and primary medical 
care, choose their spouses, live free of violence, and 
that rapes and assaults will be severely punished. This 
meeting was a living resume of 14 years of struggle to 
make the RLW a living practice against the opposition 
of Mexican Federal, state, and local governments. 

These women were joined at the meeting by young 
women and girls from the post-rebellion period to 
share the experience of this creative labor under a 
series of themes including: how Zapatista women lived 
before and how they live now, and how they organized 
themselves to achieve their rights and sustained 
themselves in the struggle. 

They had rejected the government schools and set 
up their own which were bi-lingual, in the indigenous 
tongue and Spanish. Their education combined mental 
and manual labor — the theoretical and practical. They 
became their own teachers and taught a new genera- 
tion of students. They set up their own government 
councils. 

Of course, sexism has not disappeared. But it's the 
self-activity of the Zapatista women, not the practice 
of machismo, that has become the point of departure. 

While the Zapatista women were the 
center of this three day meeting, hun- 
dreds of Indigenous women and men 
arranged housing and prepared the 
food. Men could not participate directly 
in the meeting, though they could listen. 

Besides a number of international 
observers, other crucial groups were 
Mexican women from other parts of 
Mexico including the capital. I traveled 
with a busload from Mexico City, of all 
ages and occupations. With me, they 
saw the rich, creative participation of 
Indigenous women in Chiapas as an 
important moment, one to share with 
many companeras, friends and groups 
back home. 

— Eugene Walker 


Sex Workers Rights Day 

International Sex Workers Rights Day began in 
India on March 3, 2001, when over 25,000 sex workers 
attended a festival held by Durbar Mahila Samanwaya 
Committee, a Calcutta-based group of over 50,000 sex 
workers and members of their communities. Every 
year since, prostitutes and other sexual entertainers 
including strippers and phone sex operators have 
observed the day with worldwide demonstrations 
demanding their rights and dignity as workers. 

Groups of self-organized sex workers in Asia, 
Europe, Africa, Australia, Canada and the U.S. are 
demanding decriminalization of all sex work, not legal- 
ization, which leads to government regulations that 
disempower workers. They also oppose the Swedish 
model, which criminalizes only the customers and 
pimps. 

Among the advantages of decriminalization are that 
prostitutes could go to the police when they are victims 
of violence; and they would have easier access to life- 
saving resources such as condoms, medical care, and 
drop-in centers, as well as programs that can help 
them if they want to leave prostitution. 

International sex workers' rights activists as well as 
the Global Alliance Against Trafficking in Women are 
demanding that a human rights approach to sex traf- 
ficking replace the law enforcement approach. They 
say victims of trafficking should not be imprisoned or 
deported to countries from which they were trying to 
escape. 

This year activists have been showing the 13-minute 
film, "Taking the Pledge," in which members of human 
rights groups working with sex workers tell of the dev- 
astating effects of the Bush administration's anti-pros- 
titution pledge. Groups must sign a pledge stating that 
they have an official position against prostitution in 
order to receive funds from the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development and the President's Emergency 
Plan for AIDS Relief. This has taken away resources 
that help sex workers and victims of sex trafficking. 

Prominent sex workers rights organizations include 
the Sex Workers Activist Network (SWAN) in Asia and 
Europe, the Sex Workers Outreach Project in the U.S., 
and the Network of Sex Work Projects in all countries. 

— Adele 
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Strike stops American Axle and GM 


DETROIT — The strike by 3,650 workers at American 
Axle and Manufacturing, now eight weeks old, is 
marked by grim determination on the part of the work- 
ers to maintain a decent standard of living and protect 
hard-won benefits. Despite profits of $37 million last 
year, American Axle is demanding a slash in wages 
from $27 an hour to $14 an hour, as well as other con- 
cessions. 

When the strike started on Feb. 23, involving five 
plants in Michigan and two in New York, there were no 
negotiations scheduled between the company and 
union, the United Auto Workers, and none took place 
for four weeks. The company refused to provide the 
union with financial and other data concerning pen- 
sion, healthcare and other benefit costs that the union 
demanded in order to analyze the company's economic 
condition. Finally, the company provided the informa- 
tion, and after a week negotiations were scheduled. 

Since American Axle provides all of the axles for all 
of GM's light trucks and SUVs made in America, the 
thinking at first was that the strike would not last long 
because of the impact it would have on GM's auto pro- 
duction. However, because of poor auto market condi- 
tions and the ability to move axles among some plants, 
as well as the intransigence of the company, the strike 
continued. And it also helped draw down GM's auto 
inventory, which was very high due to the poor market 
conditions. 

During this period, the company's CEO, Dick Dauch, 
launched a barrage of attacks against the striking 
workers, threatening to move the production of axles to 
other countries (he had closed a plant in New York in 
2006 and moved the work to Mexico), recalling laid-off 
workers and advertising for jobs in the papers. But the 
strikers failed to be intimidated by these threats, and 
the laid-off workers refused to return — even though 
this meant they would lose their unemployment com- 
pensation. 

The lengthening strike soon had its effect, and now 
29 GM plants are either closed or have cut back pro- 
duction, affecting some of GM's best sellers. Some are 
now predicting that pressure from GM will help tip the 


WORKSHOPTALKS 


Continued from page 1 

Marx did not idealize workers. There are tendencies 
among workers that are ethnocentric, homophobic, 
racist and sexist. Bitter or not, it is certainly true that, 
as Obama said of workers in the rustbelt, "They are 
angry. They feel like they have been left behind. They 
feel like nobody is paying attention to what they're 
going through." For so long we workers have been 
preached to about lowering our expectations and man- 
aging our anger. 

Whether it is small town Pennsylvania or the urban 
slums of New Delhi, the issue is alienation experienced 
by the working poor. This alienation comes from the 
fact that the only commodity workers have to sell 
under capitalism is their labor-power, which is used at 
will by the capitalist for the purpose of extracting 
value. In production, workers are alienated from their 
own labor even as they develop connections with other 
workers. Without a sense of connection to other work- 
ers in the shop and to workers everywhere, the feeling 
of isolation can be overwhelming and have serious 
health consequences. 

ALIENATION AND HEALTH 

A new socio-economic documentary on the state of 
healthcare in America, "Unnatural Causes — Is 
Inequality Making Us Sick?" spoke of the "Latino- 
Paradox": the fact that Mexican immigrants, in spite of 
extreme poverty, start out healthier than native U.S. 
workers because they bring a "culture, of tradition, of 
tight family social networks and community social net- 
works that essentially form a shield around 
them.... But that shield has an expiration date... As 
they are here longer, their health advantage erodes." 

The key point is that isolation kills: "Isolation is on 
the rise in the U.S., not just among immigrants. One in 
four. . .say they have no one they can talk to about their 
problems." Union bureaucrats often capitulate to man- 
agement over the issue of job security, as well as ignor- 
ing the cries of workers to improve working conditions, 
not just wages and benefits. 

Isolation wears down the human spirit, eroding 
essential human relations, distorting beyond recogni- 
tion the fundamental human metabolism with nature 
and with one another. We must not let the question "is 
inequality making us sick?" be limited to material con- 
sumption, wages and benefits. Traditional political- 
economists tend to look exclusively at the consumption 
side, without asking as Marx did: how can workers 
overcome alienated labor, material production that 
produces value for the capitalist? 

In the exuberant world of market exchange, the alie- 
nated laborer is rendered invisible. This "invisibility" 
is the real "unnatural cause" of American illness. 
Alienation cannot be quantified easily. The absolute 
opposite of alienation is conscious, direct human coop- 
eration and social collectivity. The tenuous nature of 
one's connection to production today, as well as the way 
it dissolves human relationships, calls for new forms of 
social solidarity among workers. That is the only way 
worker cooperation can emerge from under the yoke of 
value production that is killing us. 


scales for a settlement. 

On the picket lines at the plant, the workers are 
receiving much support, from the community in food 
and donations, from workers from other plants in 
Detroit and outlying areas who are joining them on the 
picket lines, and from drivers travelling by who honk 
their horns and give a thumbs up gesture. The strikers 
have been both surprised by and appreciative of this 
outpouring from the community, especially in light of 
the bad economic conditions in Detroit. And they are 
conscious of the importance of their struggle — they say 
that they are striking for all of labor and the historic 
need to reverse the concessionary attitude of labor 
leaders throughout the country. 

The strikers are also demanding to get any proposed 
settlement between the company and union at least a 
week ahead of any contract ratification. They are very 
much aware of the union tactic of first presenting a 
contract at the ratification meeting, allowing the work- 
ers no time to study the provisions before they vote. 

The workers are getting $200 a week strike pay from 
the union, and the pickets are out in force at every 
plant entrance on a 24/7 basis, marching in solidarity 
in all kinds of weather. They are quick to make the 
point that while CEO Dauch is screaming about how 
important it is for the workers' wages to be cut in half, 
he hasn't offered to cut his salary of $10.2 million last 
year, which increased by 9.5%. 

In the meantime, the strikers are more than willing 
to take the battle to the company. As one picket 
declared when asked how long the workers would stay 
out on strike: "One day longer than the company." 

—Andy Phillips 


Unity at Sutter Health 



California Nurses Association (CNA) celebrated the 
end of their 10-day strike on March 30 against 
healthcare conglomerate Sutter Health. Of the 
4,000 nurses, 95% stayed out. This was the third of 
a wave of strikes (see February-March and Decem- 
ber 2007-January 2008 N&L) over patient care, 
especially non-enforcement of legalfy mandated 
nurse-patient ratio, as well as Sutter's attempt to 
take away healthcare and retirement options. 

Death in coal surge 

DETROIT — The sharp spike in the price of coal this 
year to over $90 a ton, from around $40 a ton last year, 
has ominous implications for consumers, the environ- 
ment and coal miners themselves. 

This increase in the price of coal results from the 
growing needs of a power-hungry world, which is turn- 
ing the U.S. into a major exporter of coal. The growing 
appetite for energy is escalating so rapidly that exist- 
ing sources cannot meet the demand. This is true not 
only for China and India, whose growth has been spec- 
tacular, but also for Japan, Germany, England, Eastern 
Europe and Latin America. 

The impact of these developments will soon be felt in 
the U.S. Since about half the electricity produced in the 
U.S. comes from coal-fired power plants, the price of 
electricity is certain to increase. Since electric utilities 
buy their coal a year or more in advance, the increases 
probably won't appear in electric bills until 2009, but 
will continue to go up in succeeding years. 

The increase in the use of fossil fuel, of which Amer- 
ica has the largest known reserves in the world, means 
that more pollutants will be spewed into the atmos- 
phere, chief among which is carbon dioxide, the major 
contributor to global warming. In response to this 
threat, there has been a growing public outcry against 
coal-burning industries, which has resulted in regula- 
tions governing coal-burning emissions and a delay in 
the construction of coal-fired power plants. The corpo- 
rate-friendly Bush administration has ceaselessly 
attempted to dilute and bypass emission regulations 
and has often succeeded in these efforts. 

Coal miners will bear the brunt of these coal 
demands, as coal operators will increase pressures for 
more production. This means less concern for safety 
matters and the wear and tear on the miners them- 
selves who will be forced to work overtime under haz- 
ardous conditions. 

These market conditions also mean that more coal 
miners will be hired who will not receive the training 
they need to work safely underground. And since coal 
operators are notorious for their disregard for the safe- 
ty of miners, this will certainly result in an increase in 
mine injuries and deaths. — Ex-coal miner 


St. Francis Hospital 
harasses union drive 

MEMPHIS, TENN— Hospital workers are organizing at 
St Francis Hospital, a member of the Tenet Healthcare 
Corporation. Tenet Healthcare signed an agreement 
with the Service Employees International Unions 
(SEIU) to remain neutral during a union organizing 
drive across the country. 

Despite this commitment, four St Francis employees 
who are union supporters have been fired in recent 
weeks. By the end of March, SEIU filed a complaint 
with the arbitrator that lists over 200 violations of the 
neutrality agreement. While many of the stronger 
Nurses Associations like Massachusetts and California 
have been critical of the neutrality agreement, in the 
South, where right-to-work culture rules, the neutrali- 
ty agreement is actually a step forward. 

The Midsouth Interfaith Network for Economic Jus- 
tice is organizing community support for the SEIU 
effort. At a public meeting at a neutral location, hospi- 
tal workers like Sandra Write and Mary Davis spoke 
passionately about the need to change the culture of 
the hospital from one that is punitive to one that is 
committed to patient care. 

Sandra Write, sterile processor in the Surgery 
Unit, said, "It's hard to take good care of our 
patients when the patient ratios are so high. We 
need a change for the better." Mary Davis, Certi- 
fied Cardiology technician fired by St Francis 
said, "Everyone should be treated equally. I want 
to see an end to retaliation for talking about 
problems on the job with your manager." 

A wide range of employees is organizing, from regis- 
tered nurses to certified nursing assistants (CNA), 
with the CNAs serving as the majority at this time. 
CNAs are the support staff whose labor forms the crit- 
ical work needed for quality patient care. Three of the 
four organizers terminated were CNAs and the fourth 
is a licensed practical nurse (LPN). These are some of 
the most vulnerable workers in the hospital, yet they 
have bravely supported unionization as a way to 
improve patient care. Problems include short staffing, 
disrespectful treatment by supervisors, and lack of 
patient care input. 

What is clear is that the hospital is actively organiz- 
ing to scare workers away from signing a yes card for a 
union vote. Workers on one floor of the hospital were told 
that they would lose their jobs if they voted in the union. 
In the face of such intimidation, these courageous 
women are standing up for their rights as workers and 
as care providers for our community's sickest members. 

This organizing drive could also be educational for a 
community that has been mis-educated for so long on 
the dangers of unionization. For the workers, patients 
and the community, this drive needs to succeed. The 
Memphis Local of News and Letters Committee will 
keep you updated on the unionization efforts. 

—Red Al 

Labor's battlefronts 

DETROIT — The biennial Labor Notes Conference, 
"Rebuilding Labor's Power," held here April 11-13, was 
a refreshing experience amid the global gloom of con- 
tinued outsourcing, downsizing and relentless reduc- 
tions in wages and benefits for those still holding jobs. 

Speakers could have ranted about unjust and greedy 
employers, but chose to concentrate on concrete strug- 
gles from Mexico to North Carolina as they identified 
specific impediments within the labor movement itself. 

Maureen Taylor of the Michigan Welfare Rights Orga- 
nization welcomed one thousand union activists to 
Detroit by reminding everyone that there are "more of 
us than them," and that we have a lot in common with 
international workers: "only labor — employed and 
unemployed — can bring the world back from the brink." 

"Social movement unionism" was a theme that res- 
onated throughout the conference as speakers and par- 
ticipants discussed the necessity of linking workplace 
struggles with their communities, such as relating 
workplace health and safety to the pollution the com- 
pany creates in the surrounding region. 

Dinamichel Avila Gomez described the protracted 
struggle of the Cananea Mine Workers' Union in Mex- 
ico. Copper miners have been on strike since July 
against Grupo Mexico, which had been at war with Sec- 
tion 65 Mineworkers since they acquired the mine in 
1990. Health and safety violations and cutbacks in 
social programs for mineworkers' families had prompt- 
ed several strikes that the workers had ended only to 
confront further cuts. 

On July 11 miners were attacked by goons, and 
women and children were threatened. Realizing that 
the government would do nothing, 1,100 miners' wives 
formed the Women's Support Committee (Frente Fem- 
inil Cananense). Their methods included protests in 
schools, supporting wives to encourage their husbands 
to stay strong, and requesting international support, 
for which they thanked U.S. United Steelworkers. 

In North Carolina, a right-to-work state, the 
"Freightliner 5" were fired for union activity. Robert 
Whiteside of UAW Local 3520 explained that his was a 
new local, not under a master agreement. Nearly 99% 
of the membership voted to strike when a concession- 
ary proposal was presented. But the union president 
countered the democratic decision to continue the 
strike by misinforming the membership. Whiteside 
stressed that American workers and workers of the 
world need to draw a line to say, "enough is enough!" 

— Susan Van Gelder 
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Where to begin? 

Theory and practice in a new relationship 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

In preparation for the Special Convention of News 
and Letters Committees, where we will confront the 
question of how to begin anew in today's situation, in 
which the needed new relationship between theory 
and practice is paramount, we print excerpts of Raya 
Dunayevskaya's presentation to the 1956 Founding 
Convention. The talk, titled "Theoretical and Practi- 
cal Perspectives: Where to Begin," is included in the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection , microfilm # 2566. 


Marxism isn't an heirloom to be handed down as a 
keepsake for your grandchildren. It is either a method 
to help us realize freedom in our day, or it is nothing 
at all. 

Our point of departure must be in the concrete stage 
of capitalist production itself. The crisis is in produc- 
tion. If you see it there, you can understand it every- 
where else. If you do not see it there, you can under- 
stand it nowhere. 

The totality of the crises in production today is 
twofold: 1) First is the role of capitalism. Just as the 
State Plan came out of the collapse of private capital- 
ism, in face of the crash in 1929, so automation came 
as the capitalistic answer to the struggle over produc- 
tivity in the post-war years. However, the crisis in pro- 
duction is now so total and of such a world scope, that 
there is nothing from atomic energy to automation 
that is not simultaneously the property of every indus- 
trial country, and with America and Russia both hav- 
ing the H-bomb, the world has reached an impasse 
that is nearly breathless. There is very little time dif- 
ferential nowadays between their theory and practice 
too, but while they can only live by hiding and there is 
no chance to hide, the working class wants to be heard 
and urges toward a unity with theory. The age of 
automation strives to be recorded in its prole- 
tarian impulse. 

2) Second and most important is the role of labor in 
this, the age of automation, where the worker not only 
refuses to be a mere cog in the machine, nor take 
unemployment as a "natural" phenomenon, but on the 
contrary, raises the very basic question of the relation- 
ship of labor to life itself. . . . 

Ever since the 1929 crash which split the American 
mind as well as the world mind into two opposite 
poles, on the one hand the Planners, and on the other 
hand the self-activity of the workers, finding their own 
forms of organization as the CIO, the movement from 
practice to theory has developed to where it has now 
reached such intensity that it will not brook any sepa- 
ration on the part of the theoreticians. This is different 
than it was in 1941, when the state-capitalist tenden- 
cy first arose. 1 

It was fine to write theses and to point out how the 
old parties were degenerating because they had nei- 
ther correct theory nor were they based on their own 
rank and file. 

But when it came to the simple question: what do we 
do now that we're independent; where do we begin 
now that nothing stands in the way of our meeting the 
proletariat on our grounds, how many different 
answers were blurted out? ... 

The failure of Correspondence 2 is the failure 
to merge with the new impulses coming from 
automation although we were right there on the 
spot when it happened and could see even in the 
most concrete way where it all happened when 
the most automatized mine, the Consol, was pre- 
cisely the first where workers began the great 
1949-50 strike. 

The theoreticians who thought they had prepared 
themselves sufficiently by the theory of state capital- 
ism and workers revolt to receive new impulses had 

not the slightest conception that these impulses 
at this stage in this age of absolutes were not 
mere instinct, but thought itself and not just ran- 
dom thought but theory. 

INDIVISIBILITY OF THE BOOK AND THE PAPER 

The indivisibility of the book and the paper 3 as the 
life of the organization, its foundation and its expres- 
sion, is the answer to the question, where to begin. But 
this needs to be concretized. Take the book. How does 
it happen that we alone are doing it? What does the 
method in which we are doing it signify? That is to say, 
why did I feel inadequate to the task of doing it alone? 
Why did it have to become a collective venture, not 
only of our little group here, but of every worker and 
intellectual we could possibly reach? All of these ques- 
tions can be answered simply by showing the signifi- 
cance of how much greater was the help of the work- 
ers than of the intellectuals, even our own intellectu- 
als, in the accomplishment of this task. I repeat, the 
workers who had never read a word of Marxism, who 
had never even heard the name, gave more of them- 
selves to this book than did our own intellectuals. It is 
a hard thing to grasp especially since we are all so 
well-meaning and so glibly repeat that Marxism is not 
in books but in the daily lives of people. What do we 
do after we say that? How many of us say the paper 
can't be "just" a forum for the workers and thereby 
once again introduce the division between Marxism 
and the worker. 


On the other hand, follow one worker's reactions. 
When Pete says: 

You know, I laid there this morning about quar- 
ter to six. I looked out the window. I said to myself, 
"You just got to get up there and go, whether you 
feel like it or not." I just said it to myself. I didn't 
even speak it to my wife. I just said to myself, "Now 
you call that a free man?" 

He isn't saying I hate to get up and go to work, 
although that is a good enough thing to say — he is tak- 
ing the word freedom from out of the clouds and mak- 
ing it the stuff of everyday life. 

When Angela Terrano says work will have to be 
something entirely different, she is doing more than 
exuding a good working-class instinct. She is stating 
the philosophy and the concrete slogan, if you please, 
which must be the axis of a paper like News & Letters.... 

When Charles Denby writes about the changes in 
the shop which trace the evolution of the labor bureau- 
cracy, and at the same time, says that the book will be 
the weapon in the class struggle, he is doing nothing 
less than what Marx himself did when he took political 
economy out of its intellectual sphere and made it both 
theory and weapon in the class struggle. 

Compare this to the intellectual who does see the 
book as necessary, but fails to grasp the specific con- 
tribution that we and we alone are making in this 
restatement of Marxist fundamentals. The truth is, he 
has helped less in writing this book than the worker 
who is shy enough to think that only because he has 
never heard of Marx is the book new. 

AGE OF ABSOLUTES 

The truth is, the book is new and so are his feelings 
and aspirations because they are the feelings and 
thoughts and aspirations of the year 1956. Except in 
the most general sense, Marx could not have known 
them when he wrote. 

We live in the age of absolutes. He did not. 

The working class of today is far more advanced 
than the Parisian 
masses of 1871, 
although the latter 
established in the 
Paris Commune the 
first workers state in 
history and we have 
yet to establish the 
workers' state of our 
day.... 

The way to break 
down the division 
between worker and 
intellectual is to begin 
with the realization 
that in the book the 
intellectuals, even as 
the workers, have 
something new to 
learn. The intellectual 
can then spread the 
book far and wide in 
the full realization of 
the contribution we 
are making to fill the 
void in Marxism. 

We are no elite, and 
we are not out to lead 
the masses. But we 
have a serious role to 
perform and no one 
else is doing it. Our 
point of departure is new. No one since Marx himself 
has done anything like it. We could not have been with- 
out Marx, but Marxism (I repeat) is not what Marx 
wrote in 1843 or 1883, but what it is today, 1956. 

...The workers of this age will accept nothing 
less than a total view of every aspect before 
power, after power, and of every process on the 
way. 

The young Marx said the task of the new journal 
should be to help the realization of the age. That is our 
task, with all the added complexities of the age of 
absolutes. Yet it can all be summed up in a simple 
sentence — clarifying workers politics in the book 
and in the paper as inseparables. 

When Lenin, in 1900, wrote his article, "Where to 
Begin," and specified that beginning to be a newspaper, 
how many of his colleagues laughed and said, No, it 
should be an organization. Others said there should be 
only a newspaper, not an organization. Where others 
saw the two — newspaper and organization — as sepa- 
rates, Lenin saw them as inseparable. 

It is easy to say today history has proven Lenin 
right. The point is what did you say as a contemporary 
of his when he said: This — a national newspaper — is 
where we begin. 

...[T]hose of us who had worked out the significance 
of Stalin's death as the beginning of the end of totali- 
tarianism, and were reinterpreting the movement of 
the Absolute Idea materialistically as the movement 
from practice to theory did have our fountain pens 
full and were ready to hear the new impulses and 
incorporate them immediately into the Marxism of our 
age, specifying that the two poles of the book would be 
Automation and the Absolute Idea.... 


The conviction that this is so does not arise from my 
telling you so. The inner conviction can arise only 
because of a certain attitude to the working people, the 
unshakeable confidence that there are workers strug- 
gling for a new society every day of their lives, that the 
world does not begin and end with you, but with them. 
That you have something to learn from them, does not 
mean that they do not have something to learn from 
you. 

If you have this conviction, then you can engage in 
the struggle for the minds of men, and that is what our 
century is, the struggle for the minds of men. The 
struggle for the minds of men at the time when the ten- 
dency to the complete mechanization of men has 
reached its acutest point with automation. Just as it 
cannot be won with hollow slogans of democracy, so it 
cannot be won either with outworn concepts of van- 
guardism, or intellectual abdication. 

It is precisely the totality of the world crisis that 
compels philosophy, a total outlook. The working class 
may not have created a new society yet, but they have 
undermined the old and smashed to smithereens all 
the old categories, believing neither in the rationality 
of the economic system, nor the political order. 

The vanguard, on the other hand, has done nothing. 
It is stuck in the mud of old fixed categories, chief of 
which is the party to lead the masses. Where the work- 
er begins with the question: what happens after the 
conquest of power? Are we always to be confronted with 
a new bureaucracy? Is it all to end in the one-party 
state, the so-called vanguard says: first do this, follow 
me. That workers have already heard from the capital- 
ists who say: Look at the wonders of automation — 
tomorrow the new world, but now follow me. 

Everyone is ready to lead. No one to listen. Yet this 
age of automation demands to be recorded as 
proletarian impulse. This is what News & Letters is 
doing. There is nothing but the intellectual sloth on the 
side of the vanguard parties. 

What they all forget is that a new society is the 
human endeavor or it is 
nothing at all. It cannot be 
brought into the world either 
behind the backs or outside 
the minds of the people. It is 
the people who will conceive it. 
It is the people who will build 
it. Or it will not be built.... 

Marxism is in the everyday 
life of the workers, in their 
struggles and aspirations, 
their thoughts and experi- 
ences. The American worker 
has one advantage over his 
European brother: he is unen- 
cumbered by old radical politi- 
cal parties that have become 
bureaucratized — whether as 
the totalitarianism of Russia 
or the democratic one of the 
British Labor Party, Bevanites 
included — is more free, begin- 
ning with production and ease 
of communication and associa- 
tion with his fellow men, than 
any other working class on 
earth. 

All we have to do is to have 
our ears attuned, our paper 
ready as platform for them 
and columns for us. We also 
have something to say. 

This is not intellectual abdication. The new impuls- 
es can come only from those on whose backs all the 
oppression weighs. But once the theoretician has taken 
the impulse from the worker, his work does not end. 
His work first then begins. It is no small task to work 
out a new unity of theory and practice. It took Marx his 
whole lifetime. We are more fortunate than he and do 
not have to begin from the beginning. We have Marx to 
build on. We have the great divide in Marxism to 
absorb. We have the experience of more than three 
decades of working-class struggles since Lenin's death. 
And we have the present rich day to day struggles of 
the Negro masses. The movement from practice to the- 
ory cannot fail to meet the movement from theory to 
practice if we live our lives with the working class and 
have our ears open. 

If the history of the past means nothing to you, 
remember that today also is history.... [A]ll that the 
knowledge of the past does is to lay the foundation for 
the present and infuse us with the confidence that this 
continuous thread from history is a sort of wireless 
communication that will first be decoded in our 
age which will see to it that the idea of workers 
freedom is not so feeble that it will not actually 
come to be in our day. 

1 The State-Capitalist Tendency was organized within the 
Workers Party by Raya Dunayevskaya, C.L.R. Janies and 
others to advance the position that Russia was a state capi- 
talist society, rather than a workers state. 

2 From 1951 to 1955 the State-Capitalist Tendency became an 
independent organization, Correspondence Committees. 

3 "The book" referred to throughout is Dunayevskaya's Marx- 
ism and Freedom, from 1776 Until Today, completed in 
1957, see ad this page. "The paper" is News & Letters. 


Marxism and Freedom 
from 1776 until Today 

"It was the ’philosophic' moment that enabled Dunayevskaya, 
in Marxism and Freedom, to penetrate into the core of the revo- 
lutionary movement. And it is still this moment that enables us 
to find her relevance in the midst of counterrevolutionary 
times." — -Joel Kovel 


Women of the Paris 
Commune seizing 
the cannons 

"On March 18th, the soldiers were ordered by M. Thiers, the 
head of the reactionary government, to transport the cannon of 
Paris to Versailles. The milkmaids... surrounded the soldiers and 
prevented them from carrying out Thiers' orders... [Although 
the women were not armed, they held their own. As in every real 
peoples' revolution, new strata of the population were awakened. 
This time it was the women who were to act first." 

— from Marxism and Freedom 

To order, see page 7 
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ESSAY 


Healthcare and Marx's view of the future 


by Htun Lin and Ron Kelch 

...if.. .[industry] is regarded as the exoteric unfolding 
of human essential capacities, the human essence of 
nature and the natural essence of man can also he 
understood. Then natural science loses its abstract 
materialistic, or rather idealistic, direction and becomes 
the basis for human science. Today, it has already 
become — although in alienated form — the basis of actu- 
al human life. To have one basis for life and another for 
science is a priori a lie. 

— Karl Marx, "Private Property and Communism" 

In spite of all the overwhelming evidence that a uni- 
versal single payer system is the most cost effective 
way for the U.S. to overcome the disgrace of now hav- 
ing 47 million uninsured, none of the candidates in the 
upcoming presidential election even challenge the 
wasteful and contradictory system based on insurance 
companies and pharmaceuticals as profit centers. 
Workers' concrete concerns on the frontlines of health- 
care delivery (see "Workshop Talks," page 1) pose pro- 
found questions whose implications go way beyond 
their reflection in the more visible political struggle 
over healthcare. 

For over a decade now healthcare workers, especial- 
ly nurses such as the California Nurses Association 
(CNA), have fought to have a say in the quality of care 
they provide in their everyday working lives. Health 
workers have been pivotal in community struggles to 
save health facilities in poor areas. CNA nurses set up 
their own emergency Response Network (RNRN) after 
many volunteered to help New Orleans in the wake of 
Katrina. 

They deemed the government's efforts totally worth- 
less and, even worse, reported that they confronted a 
host of chronic problems that had nothing to do with 
Katrina. Other healthcare volunteers set up free rural 
health fairs in affected areas to deal with those chron- 
ic illnesses like diabetes and kidney failure, and have 
been overwhelmed with the number of people and 
range of basic, but unattended, health needs. 

The model for RNRN is Doctors Without Borders, a 
prominent international human solidarity group. 
Direct solidarity is a response to healthcare as a busi- 
ness, which leaves the poor behind. Millions die in 
Africa from easily treatable diseases like malaria, 
which is only now barely getting some attention and 
needs relatively small resources to remedy. Millions 
more die from diseases controlled by patented and 
cheaply produced medicines, which are priced out of 
reach of most of humanity. 

CAPITALISM, HEALTHCARE AND THE STATE 

Our time's intense focus on healthcare signals a very 
different capitalist economy than the one Marx inves- 
tigated as he mentions "health services" in his general 
view of a non-capitalist future in his 1875 Critique of 
the Gotha Program ( CGP ). For Marx, a new socialist 
reality emerges through the creative power of freely 
cooperating labor, and in CGP Marx briefly alludes to 
one measure for the birth and development of that 
reality as an instant surge, and then ongoing expan- 
sion, of production "intended for common satisfaction of 
needs" in areas like "schools" and "health services." 

While a state-run single payer healthcare system 
shapes much discourse among healthcare advocates on 
what is needed today, for Marx, the political arena of 
the state is part of the alienation of workers from work- 
ing out self-determination in their own everyday activ- 
ity. If CGP' s concept of satisfying common needs, 
including universal healthcare, grows out of the direct 
communal cooperation of workers themselves, how 
does that perspective relate to today's new kind of 
labor struggle among service workers in the health 
field, their direct solidarity on the ground with those 
needing care? This requires a broader look at health- 
care under capitalism and the vicissitudes of the state's 
role. 

Healthcare is an industry where labor is immediate- 
ly bound up with life. This immediate tie to life is 
social, directly involved with the care of another. The 
spread of disease is often bound up with social habits 
and, early on, resulted in social programs like sanita- 
tion and mass inoculation. When Marx wrote CGP, 
healthcare for individuals was mostly a privilege of the 
rich even in more developed countries. Generalized 
healthcare played a very small role and was on the 
margins of capitalist production — a social good, pri- 
marily undertaken by charitable and religious organi- 
zations. Things started to change in the 20th century. 

In an era of strong unions and scarce labor during 
World War II, the ship builder Henry Kaiser started a 
pre-paid medical practice, which became a model for 
health maintenance organizations (HMOs), to keep 
labor time lost due to sickness to a minimum. The 
height of healthcare as a social good in the U.S. came in 
the post-WWII world when strong unions like the UAW 
gave up on control over production but did fight for and 
win comprehensive healthcare benefits for each work- 
er as well as the worker's family. While this was no 
challenge to the rule of capital, it was part of what 
Marx calls the "historical and moral element" that 
determines the value of labor power within capitalism 
(BF, 275). It set a standard for what a reasonable job 
would have to offer while those not in the work force 
were to be covered by state-run programs like Medicaid 
and Medicare. Whether it was the U.S. or countries like 
England and fully state-capitalist Russia, both of 
which instituted a single state-run health service, 


resources for healthcare were strictly limited by plan- 
ning dictated by capital's need for accumulation. 

By 1980 healthcare constituted 8.8% of the U.S. 
economy, and the state's role shifted as healthcare 
itself also became a center of capital accumulation. 
Today healthcare constitutes over 16% of the U.S. econ- 
omy. A crucial turning point came with new laws like 
the Bayh-Dole Act of 1980. This allowed researchers, 
whose research was funded by the federal government 
in publicly funded universities and by agencies like the 
National Institutes of Health, to patent and personally 
gain from this research. 



Medical students on World AIDS Day in 2007 


Capitalistic "science" is a distorted science when 
human achievements, what Marx called "the exoteric 
unfolding of human essential capacities ," become a 
means for personal gain. In practice, science, like all 
human endeavors, is an inherently cooperative or com- 
munal activity based on accumulated knowledge. The 
knowledge base shapes the discourse through which 
new ideas emerge. An actual patent is often a rather 
small endpoint for a long collective process. Today life 
forms and knowledge of the human genetic code can be 
patented and bring in potentially astronomical profits. 
The promise of personal financial gain impedes the free 
sharing of knowledge and techniques, through which 
science develops. 

Capitalists turned to healthcare restructuring 
through the HMO model. They transformed the HMO 
concept into its opposite, using it to create incentives to 
retain revenue through rationing and limiting access 
to care. The HMO model became a way to rationalize 
work, as in any capitalistic venture, according to social- 
ly necessary labor time set across the industry. 

Front line healthcare providers responded with a 
movement for quality care. A highpoint in this struggle 
came in the late 1990s when CNA nurses staged a 
wave of strikes at Kaiser. They won some first-ever con- 
tractual rights over their work as caregivers. In this job 
capital's dominance is still formal because health 
workers manage the tools used to deliver care under 
the despotic authority of the cost cutters and access 
deniers. When the life of a human being is at stake, this 
can and does amplify caregivers' alienation. Often 
health workers, on their own time, do what needs to be 
done in spite of their overlords. The state's latest gam- 
bit in the service of capital is to designate nurses as 
"managers," ineligible to join unions, in order to gut 
their cooperative interference with capital's plan for 
healthcare. 

The U.S. healthcare system is one of rationing 
according to the needs of capital accumulation with 
some companies out to cut or eliminate their employee 
healthcare costs while other companies — manufactur- 
ers of medical technology and pharmaceuticals — are 
out to gouge the public and to get state assistance to 
become centers of capital accumulation in a global con- 
text. On the front lines of providing healthcare there is 
a new cooperative opposition to healthcare as a com- 
modity and to science in the service of capital's reach 
for global profits. It is important to engage this new 
subjectivity from the vantage point of Marx's concept 
in CGP for post-capitalist reality and its immediate 
expansion of collective needs like healthcare. 

MARX ON COOPERATION AND THE NEW 
SOCIETY 

The new direction posed by Marx in CGP begins 
from cooperative, or directly social, labor, in contrast to 
capitalism with its indirect socialization of labor medi- 
ated by value in things, commodities and capital. The 
foundation for the new reality is a new distribution 
of the means of production, spelled out as freely 
associated producers cooperatively putting them to 
use. The distinctive feature of a non-capitalist reality 
for Marx is not a new property relation, collective or 
private, but whether the cooperative relation to the 
instruments of production prevails over any notion of 
property and is truly freely associated. 

Marx saw indications of this non-capitalist future in 
the struggle of workers forced to cooperate under capi- 
tal's "despotic" plan (BF, 450). Marx engaged the sub- 
ject, the laborer, not from the perspective of capital- 
ism's alienated labor, but rather from the perspective of 
a non-capitalist future. Alienated labor, as Marx put it 
in 1844, reduces the "life of the species into a means of 
individual life" (CW: 3,276). In Capital, Marx describes 
the new power arising in the "directly social or com- 
munal labor" (BF, 448) that emerges from within, and 
develops into a total antagonism with, the authority of 
capital: "When the worker co-operates in a planned 


way with others, he strips off the fetters of his individ- 
uality, and develops the capabilities of his species" (BF, 
447). 

The context for Marx's positive concept of coopera- 
tive labor developing the "capabilities of the species" is 
the birth of industrial capitalism that brought large 
numbers of workers together in a single machine con- 
trolled process, a process which replaced manufactur- 
ing based on skilled handicrafts. Here all science goes 
into the machine, which as capital dominates laborers, 
not just formally, but in real life. The power of this 
cooperation is both taken for granted and constrained. 
Freely cooperating labor holds the possibility of real 
science that is one with life, where each one experi- 
ences their laboring inseparable from the " exoteric 
unfolding" and the ongoing confirmation "of human 
essential capacities ." 

Sweated labor and machine controlled labor continue 
as a foundation for global capital's manufacturing. 
However, cooperative labor, in the face of revolutions in 
production, creates the basis for the "totally developed 
individual" (BF, 618). Marx anticipated that today's 
faster pace of revolutionizing production would develop 
the individual's sense of her relation to species capaci- 
ties unleashed through cooperation. Medical care is a 
thoroughly cooperative endeavor, engaging the talents 
of many different workers who constantly add new 
skills with each biotechnical change. But in its capital- 
istic form new technologies, developed collectively but 
turned into instruments for private interests, turn the 
species character of new knowledge "into a means of 
individual life." 

There isn't a direct correlation between what Marx 
wrote on cooperation in manufacturing and service 
workers in healthcare today. Today's controversies in 
the health workplace point to the need to constantly re- 
create Marx's philosophy on the basis of new develop- 
ments. The constant technological advances in medi- 
cine in a capitalist context have created a sharp con- 
trast in the minds of front-line healthcare workers 
between the capabilities of the species and the concrete 
reality they face every day. What is new in the cooper- 
ative struggle of front-line healthcare workers over the 
last 15 years is not that there has been a workers' 
movement in the healthcare field, rather it has been 
the way that movement took up the issue of quality 
care in the face of healthcare restructuring, rationing, 
and neglect of great populations of the poor in this 
country and especially in the less developed countries 
of the world. 

HEALTHCARE AND THE FUTURE 

The drive for quality care by frontline caregivers and 
direct solidarity with those deprived of healthcare in 
society cuts much deeper than the political struggle 
over a state-run single payer system, which even many 
big capitalists now support. As many have stated, the 
U.S. spends almost twice as much per person on health- 
care as nearly every other developed country and, by 
any objective measure, is at the bottom of delivering 
health to its citizens. But it is workers in the work- 
place who confront capital's overriding imperative, 
which is not delivering health but capital accumula- 
tion. As many can attest, state run universal health- 
care can be starved of resources by capital and become 
a bureaucratic quagmire for those in need. For Marx, 
only in non-value producing cooperation in which the 
scarcity of resources is not distorted by the uncaring 
brutality of value production, does expanding areas 
like education and healthcare become a quantitative 
measure of the development of a new human society. 

Today's economy, with its accelerated pace of revolu- 
tions in production, brings to life Marx's view that 
cooperating human beings, with each one embodying a 
variety of knowledge and talent, are the greatest pro- 
ductive force of all. That productive force falls into a 
deeper contradiction with the increasing presence of 
healthcare and knowledge in a capitalist economy. 
Expanding those two areas, in post-value production 
cooperation, can be directly a new form of distribution 
of the means of production. The front-line healthcare 
workers' movement for quality care, where women 
workers predominate, is a new passion that enlivens, 
with some actual content, what directly social labor can 
mean in a future shaped by Marx’s concept of tran- 
scending alienated labor. 

* Karl Marx Frederick Engels, Collected Works (International 
Publishers: New York), Vol. 24, 85. Further references to 
Marx will have "CW" with the volume number and page 
number in the text, except for the commonly used Ben 
Fowkes translation of Capital, (London: Penguin, 1976) 
which will be referenced with "BF" followed by the page 
number. 
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LIFE AND LABOR IN THE U.S. TODAY 


The front page article by Ron 
Brokmeyer and Htun Lin, "Fears of 
Global Recession Haunt U.S. Election" 
(February-March N&L), was a good 
lesson in and summation of both eco- 
nomics and the objective situation of 
life and labor in the U.S. It cited the 
financial guru, George Soros, stating 
that the dollar is no longer the inter- 
national reserve currency (for us non- 
economists that means different coun- 
tries no longer want to keep a stash of 
dollars set aside because the dollar 
isn't strong). I saw George Soros on 
the Charlie Rose program on PBS say- 
ing his solution to the current crisis 
was to regulate financial markets to 
keep different financial bubbles from 
bursting. I thought we already had 
regulators called the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, etc. Apparently we need a 
"Regulator Czar" to oversee the regu- 
lar regulators. 

I prefer the solutions Brokmeyer 
and Htun Lin worked out in their sec- 
tions called "Labor creates value; Bub- 
bles don't" and "Revolt in world's 
Workshop." Respectively, they explain 
that value is created by labor in pro- 
duction, not speculation — and how 
Chinese workers take matters into 
their own hands by revolting against 
sweatshop conditions. 

Roofing Contractor 
Colorado 

*** 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion for the article "Recession Haunts 
Election" in the February-March issue 
of N&L. I found the article both 
explanatory and accessible. I put it in 
the hands of a number of people who 
are trying to understand the current 
turbulence of capitalism. Thank you 
for your clarity and detail in explain- 
ing this complex and important devel- 
opment. 

Bob Patenaude 
Oakland, California 

*** 

Membership in the Auto Workers 
Union fell below 500,000 this year, the 
first time this figure has been so low 
since the 1930s, when the union was 
first organizing. This is less than a 
third of the membership of 1.5 million 
it had at its peak in the 1970s. Most of 
the decline has been in recent years, 
since the auto companies stepped up 
the outsourcing of jobs to other coun- 
tries, firing workers and enticing oth- 
ers to retire early so they could hire 
new workers at half the wages and 
reduced benefits. Last year alone, the 
union lost some 75,000 workers. In the 
contract last year, the companies 
agreed to keep a number of plants 
open during the length of the con- 
tract — but said nothing about how 
many would be working in them. 

Retiree 

Detroit 

*** 

A recent report by the Labor 
Department's inspector general con- 


firms our report in News & Letters last 
year indicating negligence by the Mine 
Health and Safety Administration in 
approving the mining method used in 
the Crandall Canyon mine in Utah, 
where nine miners lost their lives due 
to roof falls. The method is called 
retreat mining, where coal pillars sup- 
porting the roof are removed to get the 
most production from a mine. The mine 
was known to experience earth 
tremors, wherein the floor and top 
heave significantly and increase the 
dangers of roof falls. MHSA officials, of 
course, deny their negligence, but more 
reports on the deadly cave-ins are com- 
ing. 

Ex-miner 

Detroit 


TMEMMSti 



Nearly 300 union activists attending 
the Labor Notes Conference in Detroit 
in April joined the American Axle 
workers picket lines. Supporters repre- 
sented labor nationally and interna- 
tionally, with people from all over the 
U.S. and from Korea, China, Mexico, 
Germany and Canada. We represented 
a variety of workplaces: schools, 
libraries, hospitals, food processing 
and transportation, as well as auto fac- 
tories and trucking. We were men, 
women, students, retirees of all races. 
Most important were the discussions 
as we picketed. Axle workers and for- 
mer Delphi workers described their 
drastic cuts in pay and benefits. Before 
we returned to the conference we ral- 
lied, chanting, "one day longer is one 
day stronger." 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

*** 

One more aspect of the Bush admin- 
istration's war on labor on behalf of 
capital has been its relentless effort to 
impede any enforcement of health and 
safety regulations by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Agency (OSHA). A 
new level of death and mutilation now 
stalks the workplace. The latest casu- 
alties were caught in an explosion in 
February at Imperial Sugar Co. in 
Georgia where 12 workers were killed 
and dozens critically injured. These 
deaths are directly attributable to 
OSHA's inaction. In 2006 the U.S. 
Chemical Safety Board had warned 
them about potential catastrophic con- 
sequences of combustible sugar dust at 
sugar factories. 

Outraged 

California 


ON OUR MARXIST-HUMANIST PERSPECTIVES 2007-2008 


Your Draft Perspectives nearly took 
my breath away with its eloquence, 
insight, and most especially its humani- 
ty. However, there is one section I take 
issue with. A few quotations: "The tran- 
scendence of alienation, inequality and 
exploitation are neither possible nor 
'fair' as long as labor continues to be 
only indirectly social and when labor 
power continues to be a commodity and 
the law of value continues to compel pro- 
ducers to maximize production and min- 
imize cost." Another, "It is an 
illusion... for total social transformation 
to believe that cooperative projects and 
autonomous zones can gradually be 
stitched together ...shrinking the space 
within which capitalism operates." 
Another, "It is hard to envision total 
societal transformation, but there is no 
alternative to trying to do so." 

These quotes suggest to me that the 
transition from capitalism to commu- 
nism must be holistic rather than incre- 
mental... (that) the working classes of 
the world must unite in consciousness 
and political strength simultaneously to 
defeat the ruling class of finance capital- 
ism at some finite time in the 
future... The problem I have with such 


judgments is that they negate the strug- 
gles of Cubans and Venezuelans and oth- 
ers in every country of the world to work 
toward Socialism. If all of us must rise 
up as revolutionary socialists at the 
same time, these proto-socialist efforts 
may distance us from that goal. 

My resistance to this kind of analysis 
is threefold: 1. It removes from our polit- 
ical horizon those countries that serve as 
models of inspiration... 2. A scientific 
approach to Socialism would suggest 
that we reach incrementally a condition 
where the 'law of value' has been entire- 
ly abandoned, and that currently impure 
forms of socialism would work toward 
improving their socio-politico-economic 
systems. 3. It seems to defy our experi- 
ence of reality to demand simultaneous 
global transformation rather than 
applauding partial success and working 
toward greater mastery. 

Thanks for considering my comments, 

Rick Collier 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
*** 

Editor's Note: For a copy of the Marx- 
ist-Humanist Perspectives send $1 to 
News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash #1440, 
Chicago, IL 60603. 


OLYMPIC TORCH PROTESTS 

I was disturbed by language used dur- 
ing the Olympic torch relay in San Fran- 
cisco. TV newscasts referred to ethnic 
Tibetans as "Tibetan separatists" and 
"anti-Chinese protestors." It was uncon- 
scionable to characterize one side that 
way. First, Tibetans are separate from 
Chinese by race, language, culture and 
history. They are not analogous to the 
white separatists found in the U.S. Sec- 
ond, the Tibetans were not in S.F. to bash 
Chinese people but to protest inhumane 
actions taken by the Chinese govern- 
ment. Even people on "my side" were not 
thoughtful with language. I could not 
join them when they shouted "Shame on 
China!" Immigrants and their descen- 
dants in the U.S. often become surro- 
gates for the shamed nation. We see it 
played out with people today from any 
"Arab" nation or from Iran. President 
Roosevelt rightly denounced the "empire 
of Japan" for the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
But he followed that with Executive 
Order 9066 which classified all persons 
of Japanese ancestry on the West Coast 
as enemy aliens. 

Sansei 
Oakland, Cal. 


CONGOLESE WARS 

The liberal and mainstream press 
occasionally offer glimpses of real news. 
But nothing comes close to N&L when it 
comes to the meaning of events. HBO 
made an attempt with its powerful docu- 
mentary "The Greatest Silence: Rape in 
the Congo." Documentarian Lisa F. Jack- 
son interviewed some of the raped 
women, a few of the paramilitary rapists 
as well as one of the two doctors per- 
forming reconstructive surgery men- 
tioned in Terry Moon's "Women as Rea- 
son" column, "Congo: Women's Oblitera- 
tion." While the HBO puts a face on some 
of the participants of the Congolese wars 
and offers some powerful explanations 
and visualizations, it doesn't attain to 
the depth of meaning in the Editorial 
"Genocide in Congo" in the February/ 
March N&L which concluded its analy- 
sis of the current Congolese wars by 
reciting Marx's statement of the rosy 
dawn of capitalist accumulation. This 
not only sums up the Congolese wars but 
the objective situation globally with cap- 
italism's never-ending drive to return to 
its original contradictions. 

Longtime supporter 
Colorado 


MARXIST-HUMANISM AS 
PHILOSOPHY AND AS 
ORGANIZATION 

After 53 years, News and Letters 
Committees are still going strong and 
attracting new members because of its 
Marxist-Humanist philosophy of free- 
dom and the committee form of organi- 
zation that is attempting to embody it. 
Up against permanent war and the 
national security state, people are hun- 
gry for real expressions of freedom. Their 
everyday lives and the places they work 
are organized by the pyramid of the 
standard-issue organizational chart, 
with its top-down lines of authority. That 
pyramid is upside down. The committee- 
form, unlike the elitist Party of the failed 
revolutions of the past, stands it right- 
side up. Socialist democracy prevails 
where the cult of personality had been. 
The only authority NLC recognizes as 
final is the authority of its rank-and-file 
members meeting in Convention. The 
idea of freedom manifest in this genuine 
democracy is part of the secret behind its 
success. Every voice matters. Every voice 
counts. NLC is trying to help show that 
another world really is possible at a time 
when the impersonal domination of cap- 
ital is choking the life out of all us. 

Beverly and Tom 
Spokane, WA 

*** 

Tom More's essay, "On concretizing a 
'Philosophic Moment"' (February/March 
N&L), draws attention to the uniqueness 
of the Marxist-Humanist concept of 


organization. The "philosophic 
moment" as determinant is so central 
to that concept of organization that the 
absolute opposite of the vanguard party 
turns out to be, not spontaneity, nor the 
committee-form, but philosophy. Thus, 
neither form of organization nor spon- 
taneous action from below — as crucial 
as they are — can become our age's orga- 
nizational concretization of Marx's 
Humanism, without the totally new 
relationship between theory and prac- 
tice that needs to be built on the philo- 
sophic moment of Marxist-Humanism. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Memphis 




MALALAI JOYA 


Your readers would want to know 
that Malalai Joya, whose story you 
have been following, was the winner of 
the International Human Rights Film 
Award 2008 at the "Cinema for Peace" 
gala on February 11, as part of the 2008 
Berlin Film Festival. The award com- 
mittee wrote to Joya "we believe your 
work in Enemies of Happiness makes a 
valuable contribution to the cause of 
peace and understanding." The award 
was given to her by two-time Oscar 
winner, Hilary Swank. The PBS docu- 
mentary "A Winner among the War- 
lords" had followed in detail the coura- 
geous campaign Joya had fought last 
year to gain a seat in the Afghan Par- 
liament and to expose the state of poli- 
tics and women's human rights in 
Afghanistan. 

RAWA Supporter 
Illinois 


FOR SHEILA GARDEN 

Here is my tribute to Sheila Garden, 
who was a longtime member of News 
and Letters Committees and who died 
in early February. 

Not only was she full of life, she was 
a fighter for what she believed in. She 
organized against racism when she was 
in college, before it was fashionable 
among white people. She was a union 
activist and representative on her job. 
She continued the struggle against cap- 
italism and for socialism for all her 
adult life. Her spirit of struggle and 
revolution was inextricably connected 
with her warm and outgoing personali- 
ty. Together with this was her disgust 
for and rejection of official hypocrisy in 
society. The word that best sums up her 
spirit is "enthusiasm." For me, she was 
the aunt that everybody should have. I 
feel fortunate and proud to have come 
from her family tree. 

John Reimann 

Editor's note: Our In Memoriam to 
Sheila in the February-March issue 
brought us many expressions of admira- 
tion for, and deep sorrow at the loss of 
our remarkable comrade. 


CHILDREN'S RIGHTS 

The news of the polygamist cult in 
Eldorado, Texas, grows worse as it 
unfolds. The 16-year-old woman who 
first asked for help has yet to be found. 
There is a graveyard of children on the 
site. Yet there seems more concern for 
parental property rights over the chil- 
dren than for the rights of the children 
themselves. The news media are treat- 
ing the abuse there as if it came out of 
nowhere. I see it as the most extreme 
form of the general condition of chil- 
dren in this society. It is time to begin 
thinking and acting on their deep 
abuse, which we have avoided doing. 

Malcolm 
SF-Oakland Bay Area 
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EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS 
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As a first-year bilingual kindergarten 
teacher, there are two phrases from Karl 
Marx that have repeatedly come to 
mind. The first is "the educators need to 
be educated." The second is "time is 
space for human development." These 
statements have come crashing into 
each other again and again, particularly 
on the question of Leave No Child 
Behind, which many teachers call 
"Leave No Child Untested." This is par- 
ticularly the case for my bilingual 
kindergarteners, as they will have been 
tested four times over nine months 
through standardized assessments. At 
one point in February, instruction total- 
ly stopped for two full weeks, so bilin- 
gual teachers could test five year olds on 
their English acquisition. 

Research for bilingual kindergarten 
indicates that these students should 
receive 90% instruction in their native 
language and 10% in their second lan- 
guage. They need to have a solid founda- 
tion on which to build second language 
literacy skills. So, taking two weeks to 
test their abilities in English is ludi- 
crous. They are just beginning to under- 
stand the alphabet, letter sounds, and 
how to use symbol systems (reading/ 
writing). Spending huge amounts of 
time on testing, instead of learning and 
instruction, does not result in human 
development. It does provide a conve- 
nient way to minimize and label student 
potential. Bilingual K teacher 

Chicago 


SAVING RENT CONTROL 

Californians will vote this June on 
Proposition 98, the so-called California 
Property Owners and Farmland Protec- 
tion Act, sponsored by the notorious 
Howard Jarvis Taxpayers Association 


and supported by the California Republi- 
can Party. The proposition is written 
under the guise of reforming eminent 
domain by protecting homes and farms 
from being taken by government agen- 
cies. It actually prohibits state and local 
water agencies from using eminent 
domain to acquire land and farms for 
water storage and delivery systems, in 
today’s climate of clean water supply 
shortages. 

The principal deception is that the 
proposition as worded would affect hun- 
dreds of thousands of seniors, veterans, 
working class and unemployed renters. 
The large apartment and mobile home 
park owners are driven to expand their 
wealth, as capital constantly drives to 
self-expand at the workers' expense. 

No to Proposition 98! Yes to Proposi- 
tion 99 — which is a legitimate Eminent 
Domain reform proposition that pro- 
hibits the government from using it to 
take a home and transfer it to a private 
developer. Basho 

Los Angeles 


DETROIT'S MAYORAL MESS 

The mayoral mess here has made the 
national news. But its importance is not 
the "sex, lies and text messages" which 
affect Mayor Kwame Kilpatrick's person- 
al life. Rather, the cover-up which cost 
the city $8.4 million in an out-of-court 
settlement, is proving to be just one of 
many improper actions as the mayor 
played fast and loose with city funds. 
Detroit, with the highest foreclosure rate 
in the state and massive unemployment, 
didn't need this kind of notoriety. 

At the end of his "State of the City" 
address, Kilpatrick shocked everyone by 
blaming the media for calling him the n- 
word, saying it aloud six months after he 
participated in the NAACP's "Bury the 
N-word" demonstration. He excoriated 
the City Council President Kenneth 
Cockrel, Jr., for not joining him on stage 
for the speech and decried the media. 
His spin that "they" are out to get him 
because he is a successful African-Amer- 
ican male is belied by the fact that all 
those involved are African American. 
Although rallies in his support are given 
press attention, everywhere I go I hear 
people saying, "He's got to go." 

Disgusted 

Detroit 


TO TELL THE TRUTH 

A returning soldier recently told me of 
his experiences in Iraq. He said when he 
went into the army he believed what our 
government told him. He wanted to do 
something for the country. But when his 
daughter was born with spina bifida they 
said he had not been in long enough for 
his family to collect for her care. Now 
that his tour was over, he said he would 
not go back. "I have no respect for the 
government that sent me there, now that 
I'm home I'll burn my uniform and any 
medals I've received." 

N&L came out immediately against 
the tragic wars both in Afghanistan and 
in Iraq. "Not in our name" became the 
cry that has rung out in many of the anti- 
war protests. Bush told us the wars were 
about "weapons of mass destruction" 
that were never found. Then it was about 
"we have to catch Saddam Hussein" and 
he was caught and the wars are still not 
over. Now it's about "we must build a 
nation." The real reason is power, oil, and 
a base in the region. 

Dan 

Michigan 


MUMIA ABU-JAMAL 1 S FATE 

I am outraged that late last month the 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals ruled to 
not grant a new trial for Mumia Abu- 
Jamal, despite all of the evidence that 
presents reasonable doubt. The court is 
also calling a future date in May for a 
jury to decide whether Mumia will be 
executed or spend the rest of his life in 
prison. 

Justice for Mumia Supporter 
Chicago 


It is time to organize a national con- 
ference to end human rights violations 
in U.S. prisons ... 

STOPMAX CAMPAIGN 
CONFERENCE 

MAY 30 - JUNE 1, 2008 
AT TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

For information: American Friends 
Service Committee , 1501 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19102-1403. 

215/241-7000 www.afsc.org 



VOICES FROM THE INSIDE 

As an inmate in the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Corrections for the past five 
years, the article I identified with most 
in the last issue of N&L was the Read- 
er's View from DT called "Louisiana: 
One Big Prison." The state of Michigan 
also has an unimaginable number of 
prisons. 

When someone in this state is found 
guilty, whether of a minor or major crime, 
they are sent to prison under the justifi- 
cation widely known as "Rehabilitation." 
What most people who are not prisoners 
are unaware of is that this famous R 
word is harder to find than Osama Bin 
Laden. What most do not realize is that 
this "inner" society is built on a system 
that makes its "criminals" far more vio- 
lent, unproductive, and destructive than 
the society they were taken away from, 
supposedly to "keep it safe." 

Prisoner 
Ionia, Michigan 

*** 

If other prisons throughout the U.S. 
are at all like mine, this country is truly 
practicing "slave labor." We earn 25 
cents an hour. The average income per 
month is $15. Just buying ordinary 
hygiene products necessary for your gen- 
eral upkeep costs approximately $20 a 
month. Then you have to pay $5 per 
every doctor's or dentist's visit. And 
whatever they decide to fine people for 
discipline, even when you're not guilty, 
can be from $5 to $50 at a time. 

It seems there is no support from out- 
side these walls. Now that I have been 
here and have firsthand experience of 
the degrading treatment inmates 
receive I will be an advocate and I will 
make a difference. It is time to bring the 
destruction of our fellow brothers and 
sisters to the public's awareness. Thank 
you for helping us do that. 

Woman prisoner 
South Dakota 
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Memphis sanitation workers 40 years later 


MEMPHIS, TENN . — Beneath a sea of umbrellas, 3,000 
marchers commemorated the anniversary of the assas- 
sination of Martin Luther King, Jr., on April 4, 1968. 

The racially mixed, mostly Black crowd filled the 
streets between the AFSCME union hall, named after 
King, and the Lorraine Motel where he was killed, 
which is now the National Civil Rights Museum. The 
marchers, many of them workers, came from all across 
the country, including many from Memphis. 

Dr. King was here in 1968 to support the striking san- 
itation workers, who won recognition after his death 
shamed the city's government, business, and media elite 
who had attacked both King and the workers viciously. 
Two days before the march, a group of sanitation work- 
ers and their supporters gathered in front of City Hall 
to get the word out that their struggle was far from over. 

They were back again for the anniversary march. One 
told his story to News & Letters: 


relieved one of us from duty for not cleaning out a haz- 
ardous site. Because he wouldn't get up there and 
clean out the garbage behind that blade, they relieved 
him of duty, pending firing him. 

We managed to get one guy back to work; another 
was suspended for a couple of days; they fired a woman 
who supposedly threatened some guy and even the guy 
himself said it was not true. But by them not liking her, 
they fired her anyway. We re working on trying to get 
her back to work. It's a mess. 

And we still don't have a pension after all these 
years. Just about everybody in city government has a 
pension except sanitation and public works. And they 
don't think we should have one. That's wrong, we all 
deserve a pension. We've had people work here 20 
years, retiring after 30, 35 years, with nothing but 
their savings. And as high as prices are today, you don't 
have time to be saving much. It's bad. 


What brings me to this march commemorating Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., 40 years after his death is respect, 
respect for Dr. King. We have not come far enough since 
his death. We're making progress, but it's small 
progress. If he could see where we are today, I don't 
think he'd be pleased. Instead of going forward when 
he died, it looks like we stopped any progress or move- 
ment. It's hard to get it back. We're not where he would 
expect us to be today. 

We need to be standing together more, supporting 
and respecting each other. I'm a sanitation worker. 
Conditions have not changed all that much. We still 
don't get the respect that's due; we're still not making 
the money; and instead of the City improving condi- 
tions, they're trying to make them worse. 

The City is taking away some of our basic rights, 
including on working conditions. They want us to do 
things that are hazardous, like climbing up into the 
back of garbage trucks and cleaning out hazardous 
waste with no equipment. They will fire you for not 
doing those types of things. The supervisor might say 
you did something, but not prove that you did it. They 
are firing people for little or nothing. It's wrong. 

Conditions are just not right. We have no protective 
clothes for hazardous waste. Behind the blade in the 
garbage truck leaves a lot of mess. We just climb up 
there in our street clothes, or what you're working in 
everyday, and clean this mess out. All kinds of stuff is 
in there. That mess has been in the garbage trucks for 
months! You know, when you empty a waste can, you 
don't know what you're emptying from there. They 

Foreclosures in real life 

DETROIT, MICH. — Stories of families forced out of their 
homes due to mortgage foreclosures are everywhere, in 
newspapers, magazines, TV news reports, barber shops 
and in individual conversations. You know it's bad and 
tragic, but it has a different impact when it hits your 
own neighborhood. 

I live in one of the better neighborhoods in Detroit, 
mostly two-story brick homes, with occasional bunga- 
lows, built mostly in the 1920s and 30s. It has been a 
stable neighborhood since it was first established, and 
is definitely a middle-class area that is evident from the 
general appearance of the well-maintained homes. A 
couple of years ago houses were selling in the $150,000- 
$200,000 range, and people lined up to buy them. 

But no more. My shock came last month, when a 
truck driver hauling a large dumpster stopped me 
when I was taking a walk and asked if anyone lived in 
a house two doors away from mine. I told him that a 
man and his sister lived there, but that they weren't 
always around. This was on a Friday afternoon, and he 
said he was parking the dumpster there on the street 
and would be taking everything in the house away on 
Monday. The same thing had happened a week before 
to my next door neighbor, who had moved away a 
month earlier. A dumpster was filled with furniture 
taken from the house and hauled away. 

I immediately went home, wrote on a sheet of paper 
of the impending calamity and put it on their front 
door. Unfortunately, no one returned to that house that 
weekend, and all of the furniture in the house was 
hauled away on Monday. Two days later, I saw a full 
dumpster pull out of a driveway across the street from 
me. I don't know what they do with the furniture, if 
they try to sell it or simply dump it somewhere. The 
dumpsters had thousands of dollars worth of furniture 
in them, and I don't know if the people who had lived 
in the houses knew what was happening to them. 

I discovered that eight of 27 houses on my block were 
empty. There is another disturbing development as a 
result of the empty houses. People are breaking in and 
stealing everything. One empty house across the street 
from me was broken into and the people took all 
wiring, plumbing, appliances, sinks, faucets, kitchen 
cabinets — and even the furnace. As one neighbor said, 
"You can watch during the day, but they come and steal 
everything at night when you're asleep." For many in 
this area the so-called American dream has indeed 
turned into the worst nightmare. 

In one respect, it is surprising that more houses 
around here haven't been looted, and it may well be 
just a matter of time before more are hit. The unem- 
ployment rate in Detroit is so horrendous, that many 
people are more than desperate. In some large areas of 
the city, the unemployment rate is as high as 50% — and 
it's going to get worse. 

— Homeowner 


New Orleans fights back 

Two and a half years after Hurricane Katrina, the 
struggle of Black and working-class New Orleans has 
intensified. Dozens were arrested in March in civil dis- 
obedience actions trying to stop the demolition of poor 
people's housing. More than 4,500 public housing 
units — many of them untouched by the storm — are to 
be destroyed and replaced by "mixed-income" develop- 
ments with only 800 low-income units. Even if all the 
planned subsidized housing is built, the total units will 
be only one-third of what existed three years ago. 

CITY TO POOR: DROP DEAD 

All this is in a city where 40,000 affordable rental 
units were wiped out by the storm, rents are up 50% or 
even 100%, and homelessness has doubled to 12,000, 
that is, one in 25 people, the highest rate of any city in 
the U.S. The city's solution: a new ordinance allowing 
the arrest of people who sleep on the street. 

Protesters, sometimes in the hundreds, have repeat- 
edly packed City Council meetings to demand a halt to 
demolitions but have been met with police force. 

Meanwhile, nearly 40,000 families from the Gulf 
Coast still live in Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) trailers. Hundreds have suffered from 
toxic effects of formaldehyde — from breathing difficul- 
ties to death. When scientists were writing a report on 
formaldehyde's health risks, FEMA told them to leave 
out references to cancer or other long-term dangers. 

Housing is only one area transformed in the wake of 
the flood. Charity Hospital, the main facility for the 
poor and home of one of the country's top two trauma 
units, has been closed since the hurricane. Two-fifths of 
public schools are closed, dozens converted into charter 
schools, and all 4,900 teachers were laid off. Thousands 
of bus drivers were laid off and the buses destroyed in 
the flood have not been replaced. While politically con- 
nected corporations like Blackwater and Halliburton 
raked in billions from Katrina reconstruction con- 
tracts, the Bush administration refused emergency 
funds to pay for municipal workers, so 3,000 were fired. 

CUTTING WORKERS, SERVICES 

While hundreds of thousands of Black workers were 
being displaced, hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
were brought in to work long hours for low pay. Many 
immigrants, now tossed out of these jobs, have been 
deported, left the city or are homeless. While many have 
been intimidated into keeping quiet, 100 workers from 
India marched in Washington, D.C., on March 31, protest- 
ing being treated as slaves by Signal International after 
being brought to the U.S. to rebuild the Gulf Coast. 

Much of the Left is echoing Naomi Klein's analysis of 
"Disaster Capitalism" in her book The Shock Doctrine , 
showing how rulers have taken advantage of disasters 
like Katrina to implement a far-reaching program of 
neoliberal restructuring. While true, this analysis over- 
looks how these manifestations flow from capitalism's 
inherent law of motion — so that the proposed solution 
of "mixed economy," which leaves capitalism funda- 
mentally intact, is no solution at all. There are only two 
alternatives — reconstruction capitalist style, which is 
what the workers, poor, African Americans and immi- 
grants are fighting, or reconstruction on a new, human 
basis that is implicit in these struggles. 

— Franklin Dmitryev 
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"Ban the Box" demonstrators rallied in Oakland, 
Cal., demanding that the city remove the "have you 
been convicted of a felony" box from job applica- 
tion forms. Mayor Dellums has promised action, 
but so far, nothing has happened. Other cities, like 
San Francisco and East Palo Alto, implemented such 
changes to allow former prisoners a more equal 
chance at city jobs. 


BLACK/REDVIEW 


Continued from page 1 

he wrote, "that everything Hitler did was... 'legal' and 
every thing that the Freedom Fighters did in Hungary 
was 'illegal'... this calls for confrontation with the 
power structure." 

Many of us didn't realize at that time that Dr. King 
had broken with the past. Not just with the old dehu- 
manizing Southern master/servant relationship, but 
with the method by which that relationship would be 
changed. Here King was not specifically speaking 
about "a philosophy of nonviolence," but a philosophy 
of human liberation, which he universalizes by joining 
it with the Hungarian mass uprising against state- 
capitalism. 

After the battle was won over the legal manifesta- 
tions of Southern racism, King began to urge the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), 
and other civil rights groups to participate in demon- 
strations to "end-the-slums" in Chicago. 

LESSONS OF CHICAGO 

The lesson that King learned in Chicago was that it 
was easier to get the Federal government and many 
white people to support Black civil rights than it was 
to end Black poverty. He also discovered that there was 
a gulf between himself and a whole generation of Black 
youth living at the cutting edge of poverty in the Black 
community. He never understood the mind of that gen- 
eration, or why it considered Malcolm X to be their 
leader. And yet it is these unemployed youth who 
revealed the contradiction in King's philosophy and 
the limits of civil rights. They exploded into revolt at 
the very moment he was engaged in his unsuccessful 
campaign to end poverty in the Black ghettos. 

...We often forget that King's personal philosophy of 
nonviolence was an abstract concept of a "personal 
God" in each person as "the meaning of the ultimate 
reality" that can "synthesize opposites." Thus, he 
thought that the Watts and Detroit revolts were des- 
perate and suicidal acts, the "voice of the unheard" and 
"powerless" who were "so fed up with (their) existence 
that (they would) rather be dead than ignored." He 
thought that the "irrationality" of the masses was a 
reaction to the "irrationality" of the state, i.e., its fail- 
ure to act to end poverty and racism. 

By reducing the African American urban revolts to 
an irrational opposite confronting an equally irrational 
opposite, the State, King literally takes Black subjec- 
tivity (the idea of freedom) out of American history, by 
giving power to an abstract moral force to resolve the 
problem of freedom. 

What does King's personal philosophy have to do 
with Black freedom? The answer is: one's philosophy 
determines one's attitude toward actuality. When King 
carried his "end-the-slums" campaign to Chicago, he 
was not only confronting the machine politics of Mayor 
Richard J. Daley, but also the entrenched world of U.S. 
capitalism, which created the poverty in the Black 
urban ghettoes. 

Black masses living in urban ghettoes have long 
developed their own attitude to that actuality; they 
wanted to rid themselves of that type of life and not 
just to better it by negotiations among "men of good 
will," as King was doing with Daley and the business- 
men of Chicago. 

The vision that Black masses have had of a new soci- 
ety has always conflicted with the practical political 
attitudes of their leaders. As we commemorate Dr. 
Martin Luther King's death, we should remember that 
while Dr. King didn't resolve this problem philosophi- 
cally, his recognition of the power of the masses to 
change society could be a beginning towards resolving 
it philosophically and practically. 


The Hungarian Revolution of 1956 was a spontaneous 
nationwide revolt sparked by students against the Stalinist 
government of Hungary. See "The Beginning of the End of 
Russian Totalitarianism" in Marxism and Freedom. 


Urszula Wislanka/ News & Letters 
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Anti-war demonstrations around the country 


CHICAGO — On March 19, 3,000 of us rallied and 
marched on a cold overcast day in the heart of down- 
town, kicking off two days of protest, to show our deter- 
mination to end this deadly and unconscionable war 
NOW! We were a diverse crowd. Along with different 


While we lay on the pavement, two activists entered 
Corker's office, made our demands and arranged a 1:30 
meeting with Corker's assistant. Corker's assistant 
relayed to D.C. our demands for a town hall meeting. 
The word came back "no." The reason was that such a 


"Next time, don't go where you don't belong ," one judge 
warned. Another judge admonished: "The hippie era is 
over." Apparently, people in power have much to learn 
from the civil rights era. 

—Vietnam Veteran Against the War 



Oakland, Cal. — On the fifth anniversary of the Iraq war, in addition to the major demonstrations of 
many thousands in San Francisco, Berkeley and San Jose, there were literally hundreds of smaller 
vigils of dozens in most neighborhoods, such as this one. 


Left organizations were suburbanites who brought 
their children, high school and college students, and 
people getting off from work. 

One group of local college students had a huge ban- 
ner, looking beyond this atrocity. It was a collage of 
many depictions of society coming out of war into some- 
thing different, to a world based in peace. Another 
group of four people stood on a pedestal in orange 
jumpsuits and black hoods, representing those tortured 
by the U.S. at Guantanamo. 

Ending torture, as well as the obscene amount of 
money spent on death and destruction, were some of 
the themes raised by demonstrators in their rage 
against the Bush administration. Demands included 
ending funding for the war and bringing the troops 
home NOW. 

After an hour-long rally with speeches and song, the 
march began at Dearborn and Adams streets, proceed- 
ed up Michigan Avenue, and ended at Washington 
Square Park. On the way we shut down major streets, 
Clark, Wacker, and Michigan Ave. 

At the same time, people also gathered in Logan 
Square and read letters from military families and 
honored the more than 4,000 U.S. military men and 
women who have perished in Iraq. What is amazing is 
that at each demonstration, no one is discouraged, but 
only more determined to make our voices heard and to 
end the war now. 

— Women's Liberationist Anti-War Activist 

MEMPHIS — Several of us affiliated with the Mid- 
South Peace & Justice Center and the Memphis Chap- 
ter of Veterans for Peace, decided to hold a die-in on the 
sidewalk on Main Street to protest the war on Iraq. 

We also wanted to encourage our U.S. Senator, 
Republican Bob Corker, to answer our request for a 
town meeting like ones he held in Nashville, Knoxville, 
and Chattanooga. We'd been telephoning and emailing 
his office for months, with no response. It appeared 
that Memphis was too far from his Republican base. 

On March 19, we were five men and two women all 
dressed in black and a dozen or more supporters carry- 
ing signs. Just after noon five of us lay down on the 
sidewalk in the rain, gusting 20-mile-per-hour wind, 
and temperatures in the low 40s, while our supporters 
paced around us. We shivered in the cold but felt vindi- 
cated when the Commercial Appeal at least ran a photo 
in the next morning's paper of the "dead" protesters 
with a sign that said "Enough Killing." 
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meeting "would be turned into a circus"; this despite 
the fact that we assured Corker that we would treat 
him with utmost respect. Why did their concern about 
"a circus" apply only to Memphis and not the state's 
other major cities? 

We on the sidewalk joined two activists in Corker's 
office who were reading out loud the names of soldiers 
from Tennessee who had died in Iraq, along with sev- 
eral hundred Iraqi civilians. As closing hour neared, we 
told the building management that we weren't leaving 
until our demands were met and declined their offer to 
use another room. 

At six p.m. the police gave us two warnings and then 
arrested us. We were handcuffed and led out into the 
street, where supporters greeted us with cameras, 
cheers and kisses. 

I'd experienced similar sendoffs when shipping out 
to naval service off the coast of Vietnam. This felt more 
genuine — and patriotic. There were women with us 
this time. In Vietnam and on the ships offshore, we 
were men only, a single-sex effort which gave the pro- 
ceedings the feeling of farce. It had always seemed to 
me that something as valuable as freedom and justice 
would merit an all-hands effort, and now here it was. 

Kept all night, we were released in the early morn- 
ing and all charges were unexpectedly dropped. The 
judges concurred, but not without having the last say. 

Queer Notes 

By Elise 

This year's Day of Silence, on April 25, will be in 
honor of eighth grader Lawrence King, gunned down 
by homophobic classmate Brandon David Mclnerney. 
The Day of Silence is held each year to remind us of the 
silence many gay, lesbian, bisexual and transgender 
youth feel they must exercise to protect their safety 
and lives. Over the last year alone, over one third of 
gay students reported homophobically-based harass- 
ment at school and one in five experienced physical 
assault. 

* * * 

The Coalition of African Lesbians will hold a confer- 
ence that aims to tell the Mozambiqueans that LGBT 
people — particularly lesbians — experience discrimina- 
tion and injustice. It is courageous for these women to 
have this conference on a continent where homophobia 
runs rampant. Thirty-eight of 85 UN members who 
oppose LGBT rights are from Africa. 

* ❖ * 

In 2007 the Nepal Supreme Court demanded the 
government recognize gays and lesbians as the third 
gender and end discrimination against them. Gays and 
lesbians ran for office in the national elections for the 
first time. However, attitudes in Nepal have not really 
changed. Because of homophobic pressure from neigh- 
bors, an AIDS hospice has been shut down and its 
patients thrown out. Run by Nepal's gay rights organi- 
zation, Blue Diamond, and sponsored by the Elton 
John Foundation, the organization moved four times 
for similar reasons. Currently, Blue Diamond's main 
office has been converted to an emergency hospital. 

* * * 

Five men in Egypt were sentenced to three years in 
prison followed by three years of close police supervi- 
sion, and five other men were indicted for the "habitu- 
al practice of debauchery," terminology for consensual 
gay sex. Originally, 12 men were detained, involuntar- 
ily bound to hospital beds and tested for HIV. In Egypt 
a man can also be arrested, indicted and imprisoned 
for the mere suspicion of being HIV positive. Human 
rights groups around the world are calling on people to 
condemn the Egyptian government's torture of people 
suspected of having HIV and AIDS and to overturn the 
indictments and convictions. The government's crack- 
down may keep people who have HIV and AIDS from 
being treated. The letter of condemnation is at 
hrw.org/english/docs/2008/04/07/ egyptl8439_txt.htm. 
— from Egyptian Initiative for Personal Rights, Human 
Rights Watch and Amnesty International 


LOS ANGELES— It was not disinterest which drew 
about 3,000 anti-war demonstrators on March 15 — the 
fifth anniversary of the Iraq war — to the corner of Hol- 
lywood and Vine. This war will cost $800 billion by the 
end of 2008, and will increase our national debt to $9 
trillion (a 12% increase). It contributes to the rise of oil 
prices by $5 to $10 a barrel. 

While the economy deteriorates and the dollar sinks, 
higher prices for food, energy, and imported goods are 
raising the cost of living for all Americans. War expen- 
ditures are equivalent to guaranteeing Social Security 
for the next 75 years or to insuring all children in 
America for the same period. Therefore, the Iraq War 
has affected all of us. Yet, the number of participants in 
the anti-war protests is declining. 

Participants seemed mainly concerned with the elec- 
tion. One marcher with the sign, "Corporate Media and 
Corporate Candidate = Big Lie," told me he did not 
believe in the presidential candidates since they are 
supported by the corporations. This march did not have 
the level of participation of common people that it had 
four years ago, and the majority of marchers were 
young. 

It is not disinterest in the anti-war movement that 
explains the falling number of participants in anti-war 
marches. This year there was no ideological theme dis- 
played. What seemed missing was a vision, a philoso- 
phy, a new way of relating, a concept of a new society to 
replace this crisis ridden social structure. 

— Manel 


Gina Ross in memoriam 
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Queer/ Anarchist/Feminist 
activist Gina Ross passed 
away at Northwestern 
Memorial Hospital in 
Chicago Dec. 8 at the 
age of 33 due to com- 
plications from 
leukemia. 

Ross worked as a 
canvasser for the 
Social Justice Orga- 
nization during the 
last years of her life. 

She participated in 
the College of Lake 
County campus-based 
Amnesty International 
during the mid-1990s. She 
joined the Anti-Racist Action 
Chicagoland chapter in 1997 and the Loyola Universi- 
ty campus chapter in 1999. Ross joined the 
Autonomous Zone, the anti-authoritarian 
infoshop/resource center collective, in 2001 and helped 
organize the Queer Zone activities and events in 2003 
as well as feminist-oriented forums. Ross cared about 
the environment and was an artist. She co-founded the 
Pomegranate Radical Health Collective in 2003. 

Activist and friend Darrell Gordon said, “Gina was 
interested in learning about the successes and failures 
of the Left, including the early Queer Movement when 
other upcoming activists don’t want to know about past 
struggles.” 

There was a memorial gathering for Ross held last 
March at a local cafe. Her paintings will also be show- 
cased in the near future. 

— Darrell 
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the Socialist Reichstag 
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and with this betrayal 
of socialism unloosed 
World War I — that it 
became the Global 
Great Divide for Marx- 
ists. The trauma notwithstanding, Rosa 
Luxemburg, on the evening of that very 
day, met in her apartment with her closest 
colleagues to disassociate socialism from 
the ignominy of that event." 

— From Chapter 5: "War, Prison, and 
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Flames of revolt In China 


Continued from page 1 

who enjoy it. In the midst of this accumulation there 
are between 150 and 200 million workers and former 
peasants forced from the land, mostly unemployed, 
searching for even subsistence jobs in factories and 
construction. 

Until this year, workers in the foreign-owned enter- 
prises had no union rights — could form no autonomous 
unions and were ineligible to join the official All China 
Federation of Trade Unions (ACFTU) as full members. 
As of Jan. 1, a new labor contract law took effect. The 
proof that the new law provides more protection than 
no law at all would be the dire threats that China's 
competitive position on labor costs is in jeopardy. 

Industrialists are publicly seeking to weaken provi- 
sions on job security and limits on overtime. Govern- 
ment spokesmen are issuing assurances that these 
newly covered workers are not getting an "iron rice 
bowl," and some companies are using labor goons to 
attack labor organizers spreading the word about the 
new law. 

On the other hand, this law attempts to further cen- 
tralize control of labor in the ACFTU. This is the state 
union that failed to fight for even the proper severance 
pay when state-run enterprises across the country 
shut down or were privatized. In several intense bat- 
tles over severance in Liaoning in Manchuria in 2004, 
the union stood by while workers were jailed for 
protesting. Severance pay is a guarantee in the new 
labor law; why will they do better next time? 

Half a century ago Charles Denby, the founding edi- 
tor of News & Letters , spoke for many workers when, as 
he participated in the UAW as a Chrysler production 
worker, he said the labor bureaucracy is the last 
defense of capitalism. How much more is that true 
under state-capitalism, where the union represents the 
state, the boss of the state-run enterprises and the pro- 
tector of the foreign-owned enterprises? 

FEEDING THE BEAST 

Much of the wealth produced in this extraordinary 
expansion is neither on display in brand new construc- 
tion, nor hidden away in corporate coffers, but is con- 
tinuing to feed the beast. There is an insatiable need 
for energy and raw materials to continue to expand. 

Two-thirds of China's energy needs are satisfied by 
coal. In China's coal mines, that means production at 
any cost. That cost has been in miners' lives — as many 
as 10,000 coal miners reported killed each year, never 
less than 5,500. Whether state-run mines or wildcat 
operations, rules that are enforced are those for pro- 
duction, not safety. 

The demand for energy and raw materials has dri- 
ven Chinese diplomacy and its expanded international 
presence. State enterprises are running metal mines in 
Peru and Chile and coal mines in South Africa and 
above all oil. 

In country after country, especially in Africa, wher- 
ever there is oil not locked up by the West, China is 
there. They have projects in Angola and $50 billion on 
future projects. But their most notorious presence in 
Africa is in Sudan. There they are offering not merely 
money, but diplomatic protection to insulate Sudan's 
rulers from international consequences for the ongoing 
genocide in Darfur. In the UN Security Council, China 
will veto any demand for sanctions, and so, as defend- 
ers of Darfur have charged in demonstrations, China is 
complicit in the massacres. 

China at the moment depends on imports for 40% of 
its petroleum needs. But as production continues to 
expand, its traditional oil fields like Daqing in 
Manchuria have already been surpassed by oil and gas 
production from Xinjiang. 

Expanded exploitation of Xinjiang's energy 
resources, which Beijing is counting on for a full ten 
years' worth of national energy needs, accelerates the 
influx of the Han population, which has left Uighurs 
strangers in their own land. Oil field jobs have gener- 
ally gone to Han workers, while Uighurs who are 
pushed off grazing lands lose their livelihood. 

MARXISM AND CHINESE IMPERIALISM 

In 1950 the newly-formed People's Republic of China 
moved troops into Tibet and claimed sovereignty as the 
successor to the old Chinese Empire. From that point 
on they have portrayed the army as liberating Tibetans 
from the theocratic rule of Buddhist lamas. Likewise, 
control of Xinjiang is framed as the alternative to rule 
by Muslim extremists. 

Some who accept this, even some who consider them- 
selves Marxists, are in danger of repeating their dan- 
gerously mistaken attitudes in the 1990s: lining up 
with Milosevic's pursuit of a Greater Serbia. They 
bought the premise that Serbia was "more socialist" 
than Bosnia and Kosova, whose people also were 
tarred as Muslim extremists, so that even their right of 
self-defense could be disregarded. 

Compare that attitude to Lenin hailing the 1916 
Easter Rising in priest-ridden Ireland. It was not an 
explicitly socialist revolution — among the leaders mar- 
tyred by the British, only James Connolly was an 
avowed socialist. Yet in the tradition of Marx, Lenin 
looked to Ireland to spark revolution in England and 
across Europe. 

Upon the Bolsheviks seizing power in Russia, Lenin 
chose not to defend the boundaries of the Tsar's 
empire, but insisted on self-determination for Finns 
and Poles. 

The Beijing Olympics that Hu Jintao will reign over 


as leader of the party, army and state, is intended as a 
showcase for the wealth and strength of this emerging 
state-capitalist economic and military power. Even pro- 
duction will be sacrificed — the worst polluting steel 
plants and other factories will be shut down in August 
for the duration. 

But even as some dissidents are jailed at least 
through the Olympics, far more journalists will 
descend upon Beijing than in 1989 when, by chance, 
there were international reporters to witness the 
Tiananmen Square demonstrations. There might yet 
be a glimpse of the other China, at whose expense the 
showcase China has been built. 

'Talk about freedom 1 


SAN FRANCISCO — The April 9 Olympic torch relay 
protest in San Francisco was no great confrontation 
between those who came to cheer and those speaking 
out against the Chinese government's human rights 
abuses. Throughout the multitude of 30,000, crimson 
Chinese national flags and multi-colored Tibetan 
national flags were more or less evenly distributed. 
Groups representing Burma and Darfur called on 
China to stop selling weapons to the respective mili- 
tary forces. There were animated debates here and 
there, but for the most part the various sides rubbed 
elbows peaceably. 

Hours later it became apparent why the cops and the 
torch were not where the crowd had anticipated. The 
route had been altered so as to completely avoid detrac- 
tors. The missing cops formed double flanks on either 
side of the torchbearers, with motorcycles and squad 
cars at the front and rear. The only public witnesses 
were a handful of delightfully surprised gentry through 
whose upscale neighborhoods the procession passed. 

Once the torch was safely aboard an aircraft, the 
Mayor repeatedly gloated over his deft handling of the 
situation, pointing out that no one was hurt, the torch 
passed through the city with dignity, and free speech 
was protected. But it was "protected" in a designated 
free speech zone far away from the venue of signifi- 
cance because the venue had been surreptitiously 
moved. 

A speaker addressing the Tibetan diaspora and their 
supporters declared victory inasmuch as the torch 
relay was driven underground and the gala closing cer- 
emony at Justin Herman Plaza had to be canceled. A 
small closing ceremony was held at the airport attend- 
ed by torchbearers, Olympic organizers from Beijing, 
and Mayor Newsom. One torchbearer not in atten- 
dance was Majora Carter, an African American woman 
whom police immediately ejected for pulling a Tibetan 
flag from her sleeve as she began her part of the relay. 

The injunction against displaying Tibetan flags 
flows from Beijing's resolve to drive politics out of 
Olympic proceedings. A Chinese-American youth who 
joined a contingent of low-income Chinese immigrants 
carrying Chinese flags reported that several Tibetan 
flag bearers closed in on them. His worst fears were 
allayed when they started quiet conversations with the 
contingent. One of them told him, "We want to talk to 
you about freedom — not just for Tibetan people, but for 
Chinese people too." 

What might be looked upon as a bust, a totally 
defused revolutionary moment, can just as well be seen 
as the beginning of a much-needed calm, rational dia- 
logue on what it means to be free. 

— David Mizuno'Oto 
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EDITORIAL 


Crisis is 
in production 


The Labor Department's April 4 report announced 
that the U.S. economy lost 80,000 jobs in March, con- 
firming what working people and most economists 
already knew: the U.S. is in a full blown recession. Fur- 
thermore, the January and February figures had to be 
revised to indicate that for the first quarter the U.S. 
economy declined by 232,000 jobs. Unemployment 
climbed from 4.8 to 5.1%. The number of U.S. citizens 
applying for food stamps rose to a record 28 million. 

Today's gloomy economic statistics are only the lat- 
est omens in a protracted crisis triggered by the burst 
real estate bubble that left millions of workers losing 
their homes to foreclosure. The mid-March collapse of 
the giant investment bank Bear Stearns triggered a 
panic assessment that the global economy is now on 
the verge of a 1930s total collapse, which, according to 
Wall Street economist Ed Yardeni, calls for all-out mea- 
sures to avoid a "Great Depression II." 

Federal Reserve Bank chairman Ben Bernanke, with 
the blessing of the administration's Treasury Secretary 
Paulson, took unprecedented and, some say, extra-legal 
measures as he engineered a deal to save Bear Stearns 
using $30 billion of public money. Then the Fed, which 
is chartered to lend to regulated banks, lent directly to 
securities firms whose books are loaded with unwant- 
ed mortgage-backed securities. Capitalist free market 
ideologues almost universally turned on a dime and 
lined up behind massive government intervention. For 
them the heavy hand of the state is always there to 
serve their interests when and where they need it. 


SPECTERS OF CRISIS, REVOLUTION 


A former chief economist of the U.S. Trade Commis- 
sion, Peter Morici, had an apt reaction: "this is the kind 
of stuff that caused the French Revolution." He con- 
trasted how expeditiously the Fed moved to rescue the 
firms of super wealthy bankers, who, even as they fail, 
earn golden parachutes, with real suffering experienced 
by millions losing their homes, their healthcare and 
their jobs. The Fed may rescue the U.S. system of 
finance capital from collapse but the real crisis, whether 
one speaks of the 1930s or today, is in production. 

Finance capitalism, "uncoupled" from production, 
feeds the illusion that profit can come from speculative 
bubbles. At the moment of reckoning, the truth asserts 
itself: that profit only comes from extracting ever more 
surplus value or unpaid hours of labor from workers. 
The real vital function of the system of finance is divvy- 
ing up the loot from all the sweated, alienated labor 
extracted in labor-intensive manufacturing locales like 
India, China and Vietnam, as well as what remains in 
the U.S. 

One of the most unconscionable developments has 
been capital's raid on the world's food supply for ener- 
gy, turning food into bio-fuel, and pushing untold num- 
bers of the world's poor, who rely on cheap vegetable 
oils, to near starvation. Since world food prices rose 
over 40% in the last year, food riots have erupted 
throughout the world among the nearly three billion 
people who live on less than two dollars a day. 

Even in the U.S., where a third of the corn crop now 
goes for ethanol, hunger stalks the poor as food 
pantries report a huge rise in requests just when sup- 
plies are drying up. 

GROWING LABOR REVOLT 


Labor in the U.S. is not quiescent. On April 1 inde- 
pendent truckers organized a "Fuel Price Protest" of 
slow-moving convoys and shutdowns on highways in 
various parts of the country. Their sentiment was to 
make this action not just about their own plight but all 
workers struggling under the impact of high energy 
costs. Truckers plan to renew their protests on May 1, 
International Workers' Day, including plans to shut 
down the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor. Longshore- 
men, a sector of workers with an even more strategic 
role in the global economy, also voted to stop work on 
the west coast docks for eight hours on May 1 to call for 
an end to the war. Immigrant workers plan to hold 
their own May Day marches and rallies. 

Second-tier workers in the service sector are show- 
ing a new willingness to strike for their rights and 
organize. Nurses are among the most militant strikers 
over workplace issues and are in the forefront of the 
struggle for single payer universal healthcare. 

This crisis, that has economists scurrying back to the 
1930s for a precedent, comes after three decades of 
restructuring to reverse a falling rate of profit. Capital 
has been gutting the social safety net and gains that 
workers won after WWII and instituting new ways to 
extract value through labor-intensive manufacturing 
under barbaric conditions worldwide. In many coun- 
tries peasants have become destitute migratory work- 
ers after being "set free" from their livelihood through 
competition from U.S. -subsidized agribusiness. Politi- 
cal remedies fashioned to ameliorate the plight of 
workers try to save the capital relations that brought 
humanity to this precipice in the first place. If history 
is any guide, capitalists will turn to more militarism 
and total war. 

Needed more than ever is a philosophically ground- 
ed alternative to capitalism that includes the reach for 
a new reality through new human relations in contrast 
to the reality of what Marx called social relations 
between things and material relations between per- 
sons. 
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Marxist-Humanism’s revolutionary journalism 


by Brown Douglas 

At the founding Convention of News and Letters 
Committees, Raya Dunayevskaya described News & 
Letters newspaper as, "The recorder of the impulses 
from the deepest layers of the population, which is at 
the same time a new form of unity of theory and prac- 
tice." The conception of journalism that flows from that 
statement is totally different from what most people 
think of as journalism. 

The "mainstream media," is better termed the "bour- 
geois media." That is, because the ruling class is the 
capitalist bourgeoisie, and the media that reports 
news, world happenings, and entertainment is in the 
end a mouthpiece of that social class. Exposing the 
class-based media comes by way of a larger critique of 
the class-based nature of this society. 

The "new form of unity of theory and practice" 
means that there can no longer be a separation 
between what the people — chewed up and spit out 
every day by this society — are doing and thinking, and 
what revolutionaries are doing and thinking. Forging a 
new relationship between those who under capitalism 
have no voice and are the last ones looked to for an 
opinion and revolutionaries who have decided that this 
society is rotten and needs to go, became not just a for- 
mal policy but a philosophic principle with News & Let- 
ters. 

Karl Marx was thinking of how to create a new kind 
of revolutionary journalism when he was a young 
newspaper writer. He wrote to his friend: "We should 
develop new principles for the world out of its old prin- 
ciples. We must not say to the world: stop your quar- 
rels, they are foolish, and listen to us... to sum up the 
credo of our journal in a single word: the self-clarifica- 
tion of the struggles and wishes of the age." Instead of 
beating people over the head with what seemed like a 
new idea pulled out of thin air, Marx knew that the 
"struggles and wishes" of people under capitalism 
express thoughts worthy of being recorded. What Marx 
didn't explicitly say that we know in our times is that 
for "self-clarification" to be worked out, the voices from 
those fighting oppression must be unseparated from 
those articulating a full philosophy of freedom. That is 
the task of a revolutionary journal like News & Letters. 

This revolutionary journalism stands in contrast to 

Kids and learning 

A teacher of 8th grade students in the school with 
the lowest state test scores in the City of Detroit 
receives a lot of sympathetic comments when announc- 
ing her profession, usually beginning with "These kids" 
or "Kids today" and describing some circumstance like 
rap music, crime, poverty or poor parenting, and con- 
cluding with "don't want to learn." 

Children learn every day of their lives, no matter 
where they grow up. A more accurate conclusion would 
be, "Kids today don't listen to adults promoting middle- 
class values." 

The reasons "kids today" are so much more alienated 
from older generations are complex: a capitalist society 
which doesn't need their labor, an alienating culture 
that capitalist society creates. 

Although the educational model in which teachers 
know and give and students don't know and receive 
was discarded half a century ago, vestiges remain. 
Belief that the middle-class ways, values and speech 
are Good and the underclass ways, values and speech 
are Bad persists. Middle-class ways, values and speech 
can give people an opportunity to advance in a capital- 
ist society, but children, especially poor children, real- 
ize that the myth of the American dream is not for 
them. Hard work does not get their families into better 
jobs or safer neighborhoods. Long-term goals are too 
often derailed by unemployment, poor health, inade- 
quate transportation, dangerous neighborhoods, tradi- 
tions of under-education. Why work and save money to 
enter college when family members spend their time 
and money partying? Why speak standard English 
when your mother gained respect in the neighborhood 
for cussing out the principal when you were suspended 
from school? Why practice job-ready behavior when 
there are no jobs that you can get to, or you're fired 
from a fast-food job because your manager stole from 
your cash drawer? 

The controversial "No Child Left Behind" Act domi- 
nating K12 education should more correctly be called 
"No Middle-Class Child Left Behind." It is said that 
kindergarteners raised in poverty will have heard 30 
million fewer words than children of middle-class back- 
grounds by the time they are five years old. The gap in 
their speaking, writing, reading, and comprehension, 
measured on the standard tests, which determine life 
or death for all school systems, increases with age. 
Inner-city public school districts are unable to meet the 
increasingly stringent standards of the act, whose 
steps for "Remediation" actually lead to closing public 
schools and opening those same buildings as charter 
schools — with no unions to impede the profit motive. 

It is hard to envision education that allows young 
people to grow into their full humanity in a society on 
new foundations, after capitalism has been uprooted. 
That is all the more reason for Marxist-Humanists to 
try to work out concrete ramifications for education of a 
society based on the human being and to look forward 
to the day when teachers and students together explore 
the best of the old and continue to work out the new. 

— Susan Van Gelder 


the bourgeois idea of journalism. Journalists pretend to 
have a neutral point of view and make supposedly 
"objective" reports. Even the best bourgeois journal- 
ists — who are not solely disciplined by their careers, 
reputation, and accolades — don't approach their trade 
with the idea of finding the contradictions within this 
society and overcoming them. The "philosophy" behind 
this journalism is the same philosophy of the ruling 
class of capitalist society. 

What philosophy flows from a revolutionary journal- 
ism? In Marxism and Freedom Raya Dunayevskaya 
worked out what revolutionaries do when they unite 
with workers and others who are exploited by capital- 
ism: "If, as a theoretician, one's ears are attuned to the 


ESL teachers strike 



SAN FRANCISCO — Our strike at San Francisco Insti- 
tute of English (teaching English as Second Language) 
with its teaching staff of 11 people was about the lack 
of healthcare. Healthcare was taken away in 2004, 
because after 9/11 homeland security reduced the num- 
ber of student visas they issued, thus reducing enroll- 
ment in the school. The management asked the work- 
ers to "share the suffering" which was going to be tem- 
porary. 

People have not had any cost of living increases. One 
teacher, who had been there for 12 years, had only 
three raises which were in the first three years. There 
is no policy for any other raises, no allowance for 
seniority, no allowance for cost of living increases. 

The school is run as a not-for-profit by a couple. Dur- 
ing the whole year I worked there, I had not seen the 
executive director nor his girlfriend who was the assis- 
tant director until about a month before the strike. We 
found from the school's tax returns they each made 
over $100,000 per year totaling between them a quar- 
ter million dollars. Additionally he got $25,000 in ben- 
efits, she got $16,000 in benefits. The teachers average 
about $18,000 per year. 

At a holiday party in December one of the teachers 
asked, jokingly, "when are we going to get our health- 
care?" Our supervisor said "it ain't gonna happen." 
That was the catalyst for us starting to organize. 

We drafted our demands: across the board 30% wage 
increase and fully paid healthcare benefits. Policy was 
completely arbitrary. We want clear policies, a griev- 
ance procedure, and job security. In our letter of 
demands signed by 7 of the 11 staff, we asked them to 
address all these issues. 

We presented our letter of demands on Wednesday, 
March 13. Management said they would need a long 
time to think about it. We gave him until Friday. Thurs- 
day, they offered us a 3% per year raise based on the 
number of years we’ve been there. But it would apply 
only to about half the staff. There was no healthcare 
promise at all. On Friday, we all came from our second 
or third jobs to meet with them and they failed to show. 
We got to the school at 7:00 p.m. and it was closed. 

Monday morning we decided to strike. We had a lot 
of community support from labor, teachers, and unions 
like the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) Local 
2121 from City College of San Francisco. We had an 
overwhelming majority of the students with us. A lot of 
them are from poor Third World countries, who said 
they have better healthcare than we did. By Wednes- 
day one student told us there were only seven students, 
when normally there would have been between 50 and 
60 for the evening classes. 

By Thursday, two teachers who felt the management 
was not going to budge, resigned. Up until then we had 
a majority, but with them resigning, others would 
either resign or stop striking. By the end of the day, to 
thank the students, we took our strike fund of $600, 
and had a pizza party. It gave us a sense of closure, 
because the resignations really ended the strike. 

We are calling a general meeting for ESL teachers in 
San Francisco. We have teachers from four schools. The 
various independent schools are merging (just like 
healthcare providers), becoming national chains. 
Kaplan, a national test-preparation service that also 
does ESL, merged with Aspect, another national chain. 
When they merged, they tried to lower every teacher's 
salary and benefits to the lowest level of any of the 
merging schools. Those ESL teachers are all angry and 
talking about striking. We would like to propose that 
we form an association and share information, create 
linkages that will allow the next strike to be won and 
stop the Walmartization of education. 

— G.H. 


new impulse from the workers, new 'categories' will be 
created, a new way of thinking, a new step forward in 
philosophic cognition." The idea of not stopping at 
"recording impulses" but developing modes of thought 
and action in relationship to these revolutionary 
impulses is exactly what we have in mind when we put 
"Theory/Practice" on the front page of News & Letters. 

To encourage the broadest participation from every- 
one seeking to transform this society, every issue of 
News & Letters includes people speaking for them- 
selves. Our task as journalists isn't only to "cover" a 
good story and provide analysis. It's also making sure 
that the deepest layers of the population are heard in 
their own words expressing their own ideas, hopes and 
aspirations. Without that relationship, a radical jour- 
nal only represents the thought of a few radicals and 
becomes insular and irrelevant. 

"Self-development" is integral to that concept of rev- 
olutionary journalism. We know that no one has all the 
answers to the problems facing us and that a develop- 
ment will be necessary to move forward in our strug- 
gles. We provide a space for this working out of ideas by 
members and non-members alike. The "Women as Rea- 
son" column, "Workshop Talks" column, "Black/Red 
View" column, and the "Youth" column can all be writ- 
ten by participants who are interested in the Marxist- 
Humanist project of practicing theory and practice as a 
unit. The "Philosophic Dialogue" essays are where 
ideas are not just recorded but debated including 
"From the Archives" column where we print an essay 
from the founder of Marxist-Humanism, Raya Duna- 
yevskaya. This way of breaking down the barrier 
between people outside and inside the organization is 
what practicing revolutionary journalism is about for 
News and Letters Committees. We invite you to join us 
in this project and make it your own by participating 
and writing for News & Letters. 

Philosophic dialogue 

What is epochal? 

Tom More's essay "On concretizing a 'Philosophic 
Moment'" ( News & Letters , February-March, 2008) is a 
very helpful contribution to the question. While he 
touches upon a number of interesting points, I'd like to 
focus on his formulation: "The question Dunayevskaya 
was raising with such provocative urgency in her June 1 
[1987] Presentation went far beyond the intramural 
affairs of News and Letters Committees, reaching up to 
a question of epoch-making world-historical impor- 
tance, one that might strike us as even more urgent 20 
years after 'the year of the book,' when the need to con- 
cretize a philosophically grounded alternative to capi- 
talist society has grown even more desperate." 

I think this is true. What Dunayevskaya says in that 
June 1 Presentation is both organizationally concrete 
and truly profound. One can see this by looking first at 
her sentence More quotes, "...because philosophy has 
not permeated the paper [News & Letters ], THERE- 
FORE, it didn't permeate the organization." She then 
raises the necessity for a new kind of newspaper — more 
generally, one might say, a new kind of philosophic pro- 
jection. 

She isn't bringing this up as an "ought," without 
having worked out ground for it. In fact, one could see 
that very sentence as a syllogistic summation of the 
contents of her 1953 letters on Hegel's Absolutes, that 
is, her own "philosophic moment." A syllogism of the 
dialectics of organization and philosophy. The very cat- 
egory of "philosophic moment" as it is laid out in 1987 
thus becomes inseparable from that new concept of 
projection of Marxist-Humanism that is called for. 

It is the newspaper, News & Letters , that becomes 
the term that brings together philosophy and organi- 
zation. One way to think about this would be to see the 
way Dunayevskaya' s 1953 discussion of the final syllo- 
gisms of Hegel's Philosophy of Mind , and the Self- 
Determination of the Idea as "We have entered the new 
society," stands behind her 1987 injunction that "...the 
context of each person's activity and special point of 
concentration... will be inseparable from the meaning of 
that activity." 

The call for a new kind of newspaper is inseparable 
here from the effort to work out "what happens after" 
in the spirit of Marx's Critique of the Gotha Program. 

As new as this seems to me (and perhaps still 
"untrodden" by anyone, as More notes) it wouldn't be 
without precedent in Dunayevskaya' s writings. I'm 
thinking especially of a question from Chapter 1 of her 
Philosophy and Revolution (1973) that has always 
intrigued me and never quite been explained to my sat- 
isfaction: "Is it just ontological Idealism's 'delusion' (to 
use an expression of Marx) that thinks it can 'absorb' 
the objective world into itself, or is it the ideal toward 
which man aims, and can it be both?" 

Her concept of philosophic projection, as set out in 
the June 1, 1987, Presentation, is one possible answer 
to this question, I think. In concretizing her own philo- 
sophic moment in 1987, Dunayevskaya perhaps thus 
spoke to such lacunae in the work of Marx and Hegel. 
In itself, this is profound, but at least as important is 
the way it can open up new ways to think about the 
projection of revolutionary philosophy, and the invita- 
tion to all the writers for News & Letters to re-experi- 
ence that philosophic moment. That could be epochal. 

— Tim Finnigan 
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Mugabe's hold on Zimbabwe 


As of this writing, the Zimbabwe Election Commis- 
sion (ZEC) has yet to release the vote totals from the 
March 29 presidential election. The obvious assump- 
tion is that President Robert Mugabe lost outright to 
Movement for Democratic Change (MDC) candidate 
Morgan Tsvangirai. Mugabe’s ZANU-PF party also lost 
in legislative voting. 

Now Mugabe is pushing for a run-off vote amid a 
crackdown on opposition activists, local and interna- 
tional media, and even members of the ZEC who 
reported honest vote totals. On April 11 political rallies 
were banned outright. The MDC is considering boy- 
cotting any run-off, as it would be conducted in a cli- 
mate of repression that would be inconsistent with a 
free election. 

Southern African governments will be meeting in 
Zambia to discuss the situation. Mugabe representa- 
tives will take part, and Tsvangirai has said that he 
will be there. 

In the midst of this impasse came reports that 
Mugabe supporters had occupied some of the few 
remaining white-owned farms. A sad, ironic coda to the 
memory of the revolution. While Mugabe accuses 
Tsvangirai and the MDC of being controlled by "West- 
ern imperialism," the truth is that he cemented his 
own position of power by looking out for just those 
interests. While Zimbabweans had expected that the 
overthrow of the racist colonial government would 
result in practical measures like the distribution of 
land, this didn't happen. 

Instead Mugabe left the large white-owned farms 
intact or, later, passed them to his cronies. For decades 
he put the interests of outside business above those of 
the people who were left in poverty. As time passed, his 
rule has taken on more and more the character of what 
Tsvangirai termed "a war on the people." In the latest 
farm occupations, as often before, it is Black workers 
who have been beaten and dispossessed, now, for 
allegedly supporting the MDC. 

The tragedy of Zimbabwe's revolution can be seen in 
the way the radical land reforms promised by ZANU- 
PF were never implemented. It was not only an eco- 
nomic but a social question. The hope for new social 
relations was later dismissed by Mugabe as "propa- 
ganda," but millions of rural Zimbabweans might have 
benefitted from such reforms. Women who received 
land would have received a new measure of freedom 
along with it. 

Zimbabweans have clearly had enough. The collapse 
of the economy (except the stock market for a wealthy 

Egypt labor clash 

Thousands of Egyptian workers and supporters 
fought riot police in the Egyptian town of Mahalla al- 
Kubra in early April. The clashes grew from a planned 
nationwide strike against rising prices and low wages. 

The strike was to begin with a sit-in by 30,000 work- 
ers at the Misr Spinning and Weaving Company plant 
in Mahalla. The plant has been a center of militant 
labor action in recent years, including factory occupa- 
tions. Egyptian authorities tried to head off the action 
by arresting union leaders and telling workers that the 
strike had been cancelled. Meanwhile they forced pro- 
duction to continue at gunpoint. 

When a few thousand workers rallied in front of the 
police station demanding the release of union leaders, 
they were attacked. This brought more people into the 
streets in support of the textile workers and resulted in 
hundreds arrested and injured, and at least five people 
killed. Authorities used this as an excuse to round up 
opposition party politicians and bloggers. 

While the nationwide strike didn't take place in the 
end, events in Mahalla reflect a deep discontent in 
Egypt that will be reflected upon all over the country. 

— G.E. 


few), inflation rates up to 66,000%, 80% unemployment 
rates, and millions forced into economic or political 
exile have seen to this. Mugabe dealt with the 
HIV/AIDS crisis by demonizing gays and with urban 
poverty by bulldozing the shantytowns of the destitute 
to drive them from the cities. 



Opposition activists marched through streets of Harare 


The opposition MDC began in 1999 as a movement 
largely based in Zimbabwe's Congress of Trade Unions 
and opposition civic groups. Tsvangirai himself was a 
labor activist. Its support has previously come heavily 
from urban areas. The broad support for the MDC in 
this election should be seen in terms of a fundamental 
change in Zimbabwe's politics. 

Newer organizations like Women of Zimbabwe Arise 
are bringing long-simmering questions to the forefront 
of debate, such as access to energy resources, violence 
against women, and the HIV/AIDS crisis. These orga- 
nizations would also challenge the MDC to deliver 
results in any post-Mugabe situation. What they are 
raising is the unfinished business of the revolution. 

— Gerry Emmett 


The March 1 calculated and bloody incursion of 
Colombian troops into Ecuador resulted in the bomb- 
ing and massacre of 25 individuals, including FARC's 
number two leader, Raul Reyes (aka Luis Edgar 
Devia), and Mexican youth who had attended a confer- 
ence in Quito and had gone on to meet with the FARC 
leader in the Ecuadorian jungle. 

This event calls attention to the "Iraq in our hemi- 
sphere" that is too often forgotten, and the destabiliz- 
ing effect the U.S. interference has had on the region. 
Colombia is surrounded by Venezuela and Ecuador, 
both of which have elected governments that are intent 
upon challenging U.S. hegemony. 

Colombian President and Bush lapdog, Uribe, 
almost certainly was able to locate Reyes with the aid 
of U.S. intelligence, perhaps making use of the U.S. mil- 
itary base on Ecuadorian soil, which it was granted in 
a near-secret treaty enacted by the now disgraced 
Mahuad government and which the current govern- 
ment is committed to seeing abolished when the treaty 
expires next year. Just as certain was his motivation to 
sabotage any chance of prisoner exchange or a possible 
negotiated end to the civil war that has raged in 
Colombia for over 40 years. 

The divide between the Bush agenda of world domi- 
nation and the aspirations of Latin Americans was 
brought into the open by the U.S./Colombian rejection 
of the otherwise unanimous condemnation by the 
Organization of American States (OAS) of the Colom- 
bian attack, on the grounds that it was a "defensive" 
action. The Orwellian Bush Doctrine that defines any 
opposition to its imperial goals as "terrorist" and justi- 
fies military action regardless of national boundaries, 
is a major impediment to peace and social change in 
the Andes region and all of Latin America. 


NATO's expansion 

Bush's recent trip to Europe in connection with all 
things NATO demonstrated the relentless expansion of 
the military alliance within Europe and without, the 
continued friction with Russia, as well as the tensions, 
though not-yet-fractures, with European countries. 

Even before the NATO summit meeting held in 
Romania, Bush journeyed to the Ukraine to indicate his 
strong support for the inclusion of the Ukraine and 
Georgia — countries directly on Russia's border — in his 
drive for the expansion of NATO across Europe. Despite 
the fact that France and Germany had already indicat- 
ed they would not support such a move at present, Bush 
chose to lay down his markers for a greater NATO. 

At the summit, what he did achieve was far more sig- 
nificant: an agreement to add troops to the 47,000 
presently in Afghanistan under NATO. "NATO is no 
longer a static alliance focused on defending Europe," 
stated Bush. "It is now an expeditionary alliance that is 
sending its forces across the world." The European 
states accept this global military reach of NATO, 
presently focused on Afghanistan, as they question how 
much of nuclear-armed Russia should be bordered by 
NATO countries. The question of the "usefulness" of 
NATO after the collapse of the Soviet Union, first 
answered in Kosova, is now solidified in Afghanistan. 

Bush won NATO's agreement for continuing to 
implement plans for a missile-defense system in 
Europe. He signed an agreement with the Czech 
Republic to build missile-defense radar for the system. 
Another part is to be constructed in Poland. 

After the summit Bush traveled to Croatia to cele- 
brate Albania's and Croatia's joining the 26-member 
military alliance. Then he met with Russia's President 
Putin on the Black Sea. Here, they could only paper 
over the deep disagreements on missile defense and 
expansion of NATO in Europe. The Cold War may be 
over, but the two foremost nuclear world powers have 
not buried the hatchet. 

— Eugene Walker 


Turning to Ecuador, we see the government of Rafael 
Correa, which refers to itself as revolutionary, winning 
a series of landslide election victories. The Constituent 
Assembly's first act was to suspend the Ecuadorian 
Congress, which has been dominated by corrupt and 
rightist political parties and is universally despised by 
the vast majority of Ecuadorians. 

The Correa government and the Constituent Assem- 
bly, which in effect it controls, are openly allied with 
Chavez in Venezuela and Morales in Bolivia, in what I 
would characterize more as progressive nationalism 
than genuine socialism. Nonetheless, in the face of vir- 
ulent attacks by the corporate media and the pundit 
class, Correa retains massive popular support. 

The desperation of Bush and Uribe can be seen in 
their attempts to picture the governments of 
Venezuela and Ecuador as allies of FARC (and then 
presumably defined as "terrorist") based upon sup- 
posed evidence from a computer that allegedly 
belonged to Reyes. 

Ecuadorian intelligence had not informed President 
Correa of information they had on the one Ecuadorian 
who was killed in the March 1 Colombian raid, and it 
was implied that the information was instead forward- 
ed to the U.S. Correa made the accusation that Ecuado- 
rian intelligence is widely infiltrated by the CIA, and 
that he would remedy this even if it costs him his pres- 
idency and his life. In the wake of this, his Minister of 
Defense resigned along with three of the four generals 
of the Joint Chiefs. They have all been replaced and 
swear loyalty to Correa. The new Minister of Defense, 
Javier Ponce, has indicated that he favors breaking ties 
with the U.S. with respect to training its military offi- 
cers and its intelligence services. 

— Ecuadorian observer 


After Colombian invasion of Ecuador 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Commu- 
nist as in Russia and China. We stand 
for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a 
new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters 
was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparat- 
ed from the articulation of a philoso- 
phy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marx- 
ist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 


of the National Editorial Board and 
National Chairwoman of the Commit- 
tees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907 - 83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal , 
became editor of the paper from 1955 
to 1983. Dunayevskaya's works, 
Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 
until Today (1958), Philosophy and 
Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx's Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on 
Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene and shows the two-way road 
between the U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend 
the limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which Duna- 
yevskaya left us in her work from the 
1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx's Marxism in its 
original form as a new Humanism and 
in her re-creation of that philosophy 
for our age as Marxist-Humanism. 
This is recorded in the documents on 
microfilm and open to all under the 
title The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion — Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Development . 

Dunayevskaya's philosophic com- 
prehension of her creation and devel- 
opment of Marxist-Humanism, espe- 
cially as expressed in her 1980s writ- 
ings, presents the vantage point for 
re-creating her ideas anew. Seeking to 
grasp that vantage point for ourselves 
and make it available to all who 
struggle for freedom, we have pub- 
lished Dunayevskaya's original 1953 
philosophic breakthrough and her 


final 1987 Presentation on the Dialec- 
tics of Organization and Philosophy in 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- 
Humanism (1989), and donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at develop- 
ing and concretizing this body of ideas 
for our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party "to lead." We 
participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internation- 
ally. As our Constitution states: "It is 
our aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital 
and labor." We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. 
Send for a copy of the Constitution of 
News and Letters Committees. 




WORKSHOPTALKS 


Selling union members 

by Htun Lin 

From its start News & Letters has identified the 
labor bureaucracy as the "last barrier to the full eman- 
cipation of the working class." To a Left-leaning jour- 
nalist like Esther Kaplan, in "Labor's Growing Pains," 
(The Nation , May 29, 2008), labor’s "growth" is equiva- 
lent to the labor bureaucracy signing up new members. 

The two main characters in her story of organizing 
drives in health care are the Service Employees Inter- 
national Union (SEIU), headed by Andy Stern, and the 
California Nurses' Association (CNA), headed by Rose 
Ann DeMoro. Kaplan frames the story as a "turf war" 
over new members because "more than half a million 
nursing jobs will be created over the next ten years." 

COLLUSION WITH BOSSES 

Stern's method of union growth — enlisting more 
dues-paying members by colluding with management 
in a way that totally embraces capital's prerogatives — 
makes traditional corrupt "business unionism" look 
good. He has gone after nurses of the California Nurs- 
es Association (CNA), including a goon-like stalking of 
individual nurses at their homes and physically accost- 
ing nurses at a Labor Notes conference, after CNA 
blocked his effort to organize nurses in Ohio. 

Back in the 1990s, CNA in alliance with service 
workers confronted Kaiser management with a series 
of strikes and won the first ever landmark contract 
with a provision for "quality of care." This win signified 
a new kind of labor movement where workers were 
reaching for ways to reclaim control and meaning of 
their own labor. 

When CNA now insists on a separate union for 
nurses, it makes itself vulnerable to the criticism of 
being an "elite craft union" or, as Kaplan puts it, 
"unwilling to leverage the relative privilege of RNs for 

Continued on page 3 
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World food crisis stirs revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

In the past few months, world hunger turned to 
revolt, and the specter of social revolution returned to 
the scene. Suddenly, the rulers heard the cries of the 
hungry and scrambled to make a show of action with a 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) summit on the food crisis — only to end up with 
what social movements called "Empty Policies for 
Empty Plates." 

After the Haitian masses erupted in revolt in 
April — with a week of protests by the thousands and 
barricades across the country, the storming of the pres- 
idential palace and the fall of the Prime Minister — UN 
Secretary General Ban Ki-moon warned of "social 
unrest on an unprecedented scale." Food prices in 
Haiti had gone up 50-100% in a year. A growing num- 
ber of people had far from enough to eat, forcing some 
even to buy mud cookies to dull the hunger pangs. 

In the 1980s Haiti produced enough rice for 95% of 
domestic consumption, but in 1995 the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) forced the country to lower bar- 
riers to heavily subsidized U.S. rice imports. Now 80% 
of Haiti's rice is imported. Thousands of farmers there 
were driven out of production. While Haitians go hun- 
gry, the country is paying $1 million a week on IMF 
loans. 

In a country where most of the population is poor, 
does not know formal employment, and lacks adequate 
sanitation and health care, the protests not only 
opposed high prices but called for an end to the UN 
occupation and the neoliberal "death plan," and a UN 
military base was attacked. 

Food prices and shortages have sparked revolt in 40 
countries, from Mexico's 75,000-strong Feb. 2007 
march over tortilla prices to a risky street protest in 
North Korea in March 2008 over a 60% reduction of 
rations. Unrest has included May Day workers' march- 
es by the thousands over food and fuel prices, from The 
Philippines to Thailand, Russia to Indonesia, as well as 
1,000 women in Peru banging pots on May Day to 
demand action on food prices. 

The involvement of workers is particularly threat- 
ening to the rulers. In February, workers on strike 
joined the issues of food and fuel prices to working con- 



Haitian woman faces UN peacekeepers guarding 
presidential palace during April revolt 


ditions in 31 municipalities of the African country 
Cameroon, sparking further protests. According to 
human rights groups, 100 people were killed in the 
state repression, and 2,000 arrested. 

FOOD CRISIS IS NOT A FOOD SHORTAGE 

Average world food prices have doubled since 2000, 
accelerating sharply late last year. The FAO forecasts 
that prices will remain high over the next decade. 
Hardest hit are the 2.6 billion people who live on less 
than $2 a day and spend 60-80% of their incomes on 
food. An estimated 100 million people have been added 
to the rolls of the hungry, which could now exceed 950 
million. Even before this crisis, 18,000 children were 
dying daily from hunger. In the "richest land," the U.S., 
35 million people are said to be in "food-insecure" 
households. 

The sharp rise of food prices reflects long-term 
trends. Africa in particular has seen food production 
per person fall constantly for 40 years. In the 1960s, 
Africa was a net food exporter. Today, after decades of 
neoliberal structural adjustment programs, almost 
every country there is a net importer. 

Mexico, the cradle of corn, became a net importer of 
corn, and of food, after NAFTA gutted state aid to 
smallholder farming and opened markets to subsi- 

Continued on page 10 
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A Report and an Appeal 


Richard Wright today 

by John Alan 

Richard Wright is not an icon to the movement any- 
more. He is fodder for cultural historians who are 
revisiting him on the 100th anniversary of his birth. 
They are writing odes to Wright and contesting the 
meaning of his literary legacy. Literary significance of 
any writer is not as important as the actual history of 
great masses of people moving to reconstruct society. 

The shocking story of Bigger Thomas in Native Son 
was a big event when it was published on March 1, 
1940. The story is placed in Chicago, where I lived at 
the time the book came out. It was a big deal in the seg- 
regated slum on the South Side. It includes a very dra- 
matic burning of a white woman in a furnace. Bigger 
Thomas' fear showed how racism operated in Chicago. 
Hundreds would come to discussions at the Washing- 
ton Park outdoor forum. Bigger Thomas, people felt, 
underwent a form of lynching. 

As I wrote in 1980, "When Wright published Native 
Son, back in 1940, it was an historic break from the 
Black middle-class literature of the Harlem Renais- 
sance. Bigger was the frightening spectacle of what 
Northern racism could do to a human being, how total- 
ly it could alienate a young Black person from Ameri- 
can 'civilization.' And, because of Bigger's human qual- 
ities of 'perception and emotion' as Wright puts it, Big- 
ger was implicitly the negation of that civilization." 

Blacks, who were discussing the book, were stuck in 
the ghetto, piled up in kitchenettes, small apartments 
that kept getting broken up into even smaller units, 
crammed with people. Blacks were in these segregated 
slums not because they wanted to live that way, but 
because there was no alternative. Police brutality was 
widespread. One could not cross Cottage Grove Avenue 
without getting arrested. I myself was arrested for 
walking on the other side of Cottage Grove. 

Continued on page 8 
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The Special Convention of News and Letters Com- 
mittees, held in Chicago on May 25, was a reaching out 
for a New Beginning by the revolutionary Marxist- 
Humanist organization founded by Raya Dunayevska- 
ya in 1956. From its birth, our concept of organization 
was "responsibility for the Idea of Marxism for our age, 
with its aim being Marx's goal of no division between 
mental and manual labor, specifically theory and prac- 
tice as a unit." Never was this more needed than for 
today's world in crisis. 

This June-July issue of N&L is an especially appro- 
priate time to look at the two historic points of our devel- 
opment, and, in particular, two documents that provided 
the ground for our decisions there. One was the Thesis 
presented by Dunayevskaya to the founding convention 
on July 6, 1956, as Theoretical and Practical Per- 
spectives — Where to Begin? We saw the principles 
established by the founder as what can guide us to a 
higher point in our quest to develop a philosophically 
grounded alternative to the horrors of capitalism. 

The other document and date in which we grounded 
our perspectives was the June 1, 1987, presentation by 
Dunayevskaya in which she challenged revolutionaries 
to find and walk "the untrodden path" of the "Dialec- 
tics of Organization and Philosophy" that Marx 
alone had practiced. What became clear was that pos- 
ing the need for us to return to the 1956 and the June 
1, 1987, presentations was not a move "back" but a 
move forward to a "new beginning" based on principles 
established at our founding. We reaffirmed that princi- 
ples do not change no matter how different is the objec- 
tive situation. Both of these documents are available to 
all. (See ads, pp. 7,8) 

It is necessary to recognize the unprecedented 
nature of this Special Convention, which was called by 
the members, not the leaders. The Call was motivated 
by the need to end the impossible situation created 
when a minority group in the organization attempted 
to sabotage the publication of N&L, openly calling for a 
boycott. While the aim of the Special Convention had 
been to resolve these critical questions, this group, 
rather than trying to work them out, resigned the day 
before the Convention convened. 

Those who came together on May 25 represented a 
wide range of dimensions — from two of our founding 
members to the Youth columnist for the last three 


issues; younger women's liberationists as well as the 
mother who became a South Central LA activist after 
her son's arrest during the LA rebellion; gay activists 
as well as a Black worker with long experience in com- 
munity organizing; professors and students. One of our 
many prisoner subscribers sent us his greetings, which 
are in our Readers' Views section. 

The objective need for an organization like ours — as 
a vital part of the search for a viable alternative in the 
life-and-death struggle for a totally new society built 
on human foundations — is evident in the daily head- 
lines of the world press. Revealed in our recent Leads 
is the meaning of these crises — from the fears of global 
recession, to the "flames of revolt in China," to the 
seemingly never-ending disastrous wars in the Middle 
East. The principles on which we are grounding our 
new beginning were expressed in the epigraph to the 
Report given to the Convention on "What is a Marxist- 
Humanist newspaper in 2008?" It is from Dunayevska- 
ya's 1956 "Where to Begin?" 

"To reach all these strata, beginning with the first 
and most important, the working people, and extending 
to all who wish to break with this present society, we 
have to have the conviction not merely of ideas, but of 
practice. Not to hide behind the generalities of a new 
social order, but to go into the practicalities of a paper, 
a committee, a book, a visit to a shopmate, a conversa- 
tion with a next-door neighbor, a distribution before a 
factory gate, a drive — I mean the inner drive from your 
own convictions — to want to do the impossible, which is 
only seemingly impossible, to sustain these new begin- 
nings. " 

The threat to our continued existence brought out 
the many skills and talents of our members, who sud- 
denly needed to take on new tasks to continue publish- 
ing News & Letters as a unique combination of workers 
and intellectuals and of theory and practice. There are 
two difficult tasks we have to share with the world as 
soon as possible: a collection of Raya Dunayevskaya' s 
Writings on the Middle East', and the collection of her 
writings on Marx. 

As we have done ever since our birth, we are turning 
to our readers and supporters to help us continue. We 
welcome your contributions to News & Letters, to dis- 
cussions, and to revolutionary finances, all of which are 
necessary to help us keep going forward. 
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Theory/Class Debates at NWSA 


by Terry Moon 

This year's National Women's Studies Association 
(NWSA) Conference was a step up from last year's (see 
"Need to dig into revolutionary theory," Aug.-Sept. 
2007 N&L) where depoliticalization was stark and the 
emphasis was on "perfor- 
mance." Last year there 
was no political plenary; 
this year Black feminist 
theorist Patricia Hill 
Collins gave the keynote 
speech. Several of the 

"Presidential Sessions" also revealed a political con- 
tent, including "Feminist Theories of Globalization and 
Empire," and "Conversation with Paula Giddings 
about Ida: A Sword Among Lions , facilitated by Bever- 
ly Guy-Sheftall." 

ABSTRACT THEORY REIGNS 

What surprised me was the abstract nature of Patri- 
cia Hill Collins' talk. Collins, known for her Black Fem- 
inist Thought : Knowledge, Consciousness, and the Poli- 
tics of Empowerment , tried to link racism, sexism, and 
empire. She did so by establishing new categories of 
"erasing race" and "racelessness." They are a part of 
what she sees as the "new racism," where so-called 
"colorblindness" is actually used to maintain racial 
hierarchy and "racelessness" is used to savage affir- 
mative action. "Colorblindness" sounds like a good 
thing — not to let race determine one's judgment — but 
is actually a way to avoid seeing social inequalities. 

She tried to link these ideas to feminist analysis and 
world politics by introducing feminist theory notions of 


'Righteous: Dispatches' 

Righteous: Dispatches 

from the Evangelical 
Youth Movement by Lau- 
ren Sandler is an impor- 
tant warning that the reli- 
gious right has already 
captured the hearts and 
minds of much of the next 
generation and is using 
them as foot soldiers in 
their attempt to create a 
theocracy. Sandler trav- 
eled the country inter- 
viewing teens and young 
adults of various races, 
classes, and lifestyles who 
joined the movement in 
different ways, including 
hippies at a "Rock for Life" festival and professional 
skateboarders who evangelize their audiences after 
their shows. 

"Prosperity gospel" preachers use hip-hop to tell 
Black audiences to donate money, pray for wealth, and 
vote Republican. In Seattle, Mars Hill Church is the 
hub of a cult-like community of nuclear families in 
which young parents have a hip, punk-rock appearance 
but where submissive wives breed as many "soldiers 
for Christ" as possible. The more formal but equally 
cult-like Patrick Henry College prepares students for 
government jobs by teaching them that American gov- 
ernment is based on the Bible. Sandler even interviews 
public high school students who have been indoctrinat- 
ed into political fundamentalism as a result of anti-evo- 
lution teaching in science classes. 

The damage caused by this movement hits women 
and their children especially hard because of its mes- 
sage of submission to male authority and of constant 
childbearing. A young woman giving a workshop at 
"Rock for Life" says, "It all comes back to the idea that 
I’m a living sacrifice. If my sacrifice is that my uterus 
falls out, I'm willing to give that to the Lord." When 
women surrender control of their lives and bodies, it is 
only a small step towards every individual surrender- 
ing control of his or her mind. 

Sandler says this movement's "rapid expansion is 
the secular world's own damn fault," citing longstand- 
ing anti-intellectualism and the lack of community in 
our society. The movement offers unconditional "agape" 
love and community to those who follow unquestion- 
ingly. Sandler tells the stories of youth in emotional cri- 
sis, such as the woman swayed by emotional rock music 
of an "Acquire the Fire" rally to give her life to Jesus. 
She was immediately tunneled into the "Teen Mania" 
live-in indoctrination program. Young people's quest 
for meaning is often satisfied by being told that they 
are the "Last Generation" before the world-ending Sec- 
ond Coming of Jesus, which can only be ushered in by 
the creation of a worldwide Christian theocracy. This 
belief is even promoted in military youth prayer 
groups. 

Sandler has optimism. She says we must copy the 
tactics of the religious right as they have copied the 
left. The left needs to recognize this horrific problem, 
then assert that leftist, feminist values are life-affirm- 
ing. We need, she says, to create caring communities 
and more services for people in crisis as well as influ- 
ence the culture with our values through magazines, 
newspapers, television shows, and universities. 

--Adele 


WOMAN-TREASON 



the opposition between the private and public sphere. 
Women traditionally occupy the private sphere, the 
home, family. Here racism can flourish unchallenged 
because it is a private domain and nobody's business. 
The public sphere, traditionally occupied by men, is 
where business and government reign. The link she 

made, which took the 

form of an assertion, 
was that the public 
sphere appears, but 
is not, "colorblind" 
and decisions are 
supposedly made for 
"objective" reasons; unlike the private sphere, where 
unchallenged racism can run rampant. The public 
sphere is advanced capitalism and its supposedly race- 
less markets, and the domestic or private sphere is 
nation states whose "family" is its citizenship. All this 
and more was bookended by looking at the Miss Amer- 
ica and Miss World beauty pageants! 

And although she did talk about "capitalism" and 
"global capitalism," and is clearly opposed to both, 
Collins did not project any concept of an alternative, no 
socialism, no revolution. 

The abstract nature of her talk was starkly revealed 
by a question from a Palestinian professor/activist. She 
questioned Collins' theoretical edifice of public and pri- 
vate by telling of how so-called private space, the 
home, becomes a public political space of struggle — a 
"site of resistance" — as the Israeli army routinely 
demolishes the homes of Palestinians. She also spoke 
of how governments work to spread fear. But Collins 
just didn't get it. Not only didn't she address the ques- 
tion of private spheres becoming contested public 
space, as is revealed in the unconscionable and illegal 
demolition of Palestinian homes by the Israeli army, 
she talked about fear only as it impacted intellectuals 
in the U.S. But what the Palestinian woman was 
speaking of was the deliberate brutalization of ordi- 
nary citizens in order to make it impossible for them to 
live their lives in either public or so-called private 
spaces. 

CLASS CHALLENGE 

What always makes NWSA worthwhile is the con- 
stant tension within the organization between those 
who want it to be an academic professional organiza- 
tion, and those who work to make it more activist ori- 
ented, to be what it claims to be in its constitution: The 
academic arm of the women's liberation movement. 
This was seen at our workshop on "The Relationship of 
Marxist-Humanism to Struggles Against Sexism, 
Racism, Homophobia, and Globalized Capitalism," 
where 30 came to be part of the discussion. The only 
workshop to have the word Marx as part of the title, 
women came because they wanted to learn about 
Marxist-Humanism, and as one Black woman told me 
later, we were one of the few workshops explicitly on 
class. 

Class took center stage at the "Tribute to Black 
Feminist Thought" Friday night. There Emi Koyama, a 
genderqueer community activist, told us all that 
though she is broke and her organization is not a 
501(c)(3), and even though she was invited by NWSA 
to be on the panel, they refused her any funding what- 
soever. She had to fundraise in order to get there and 
give NWSA a working class and genderqueer face. Her 
audience was outraged, and some stepped up to help 
her right then and there. 

There is a large rank-and-file NWSA membership 
that wants NWSA to really be the intellectual link 
between activism and academia. These women are 
looking for radical answers and a way to revitalize the 
women's movement and avoid the mistakes of the past. 
The question is: Is NWSA up to meeting the challenge? 


WOMENWORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Eight-year-old Nojoud Muhammed Nasser filed a 
lawsuit in Yemen in April against her father who forced 
her to marry a 30-year-old man. She came to court by 
herself because no one in her family would support her, 
nor defend her against her abusive father and hus- 
band. The lawsuit is being used to push for legislation 
against such violence against children. More than 50% 

of Yemen’s girls are forced into child marriages. 

* * * 

Students at Washington University in St. Louis, Mo., 
protested the granting of an honorary doctorate at the 
commencement ceremony to a most notorious alum- 
na — right-wing, anti-woman speaker and author, Phyl- 
lis Schlafly. More than 1,000 people joined the Face- 
book protest group, set up by students not yet born dur- 
ing Schlafly' s reign of terror. Mary Ann Dzuback, direc- 
tor of Women and Gender Studies at the university, 
maintained, "The university has completely disregard- 
ed the concerns about anybody who cares about full 

and equal rights for women." 

* * * 

Poor women in the Philippines have sued the mayor 
of Manila over the city's eight-year ban on contracep- 
tion. They asked the appeals court to repeal the local 
law banning access to condoms and birth control pills, 
saying it has severely and irreparably damaged the 
lives and health of the majority of women in Manila. 
"This ban is yet another abhorrent example of a larger 
global trend led by religiously motivated policy makers 
who adopt policies based on ideology instead of the 
health and well-being of the very people they are 
selected to serve," said Melissa Upreti, senior legal 

advisor for Asia at the Center for Reproductive Rights. 

* * * 

A 22-year-old student, Amir Yaghoub-Ali, was sen- 
tenced in June to one year in prison by Iran's Revolu- 
tionary Court for petitioning for the One Million Sig- 
natures' Campaign for women’s rights. Ali was found 
guilty of "actions against national security through the 
spreading of propaganda against the state." The ruling 
is being appealed. 


Before Roe v. Wade 

Dr. Waldo Fielding wrote an article in The New 
York Times , "Repairing the Damage, Before Roe" 
(June 7) where he made the point that "there are few 
physicians today who can relate to... the pre-Roe 'bad 
old days'... from personal experience. I can." So can I. 
I have been on this earth long enough to know what 
it's like to have an unwanted pregnancy and have 
termination of a pregnancy be illegal. 

I wasn't about to have a baby at 16 or maybe it was 
17. 1 didn't have any money and was ashamed to tell 
my parents so I caused myself to have a miscarriage 
(a coat hanger was no joke). Not only did I bleed 
heavily, my uterus became infected and I ran a tem- 
perature of 106 for three days. Needless to say, I did 
go to my parents who got me antibiotics. I had to take 
four different kinds of antibiotics and go to two dif- 
ferent doctors two weeks apart for a minor surgery to 
clean out my uterus. 

Well, I'm sure this is more than you wanted to 
know, but you all need to know what can happen to 
women if we lose this right. Are we in danger of los- 
ing the right to safe, clean, legal abortions? I think so 
with the Supreme Court becoming more and more 
conservative. All these damn men believing they 
have a right to tell women what they can and cannot 
do. So let's get on the stick and fight for all our rights. 

— Judith Tristan 


Annie Sibanda speaks direct from Zimbabwe 


Editor s note: Annie Sibanda of Women of Zimbabwe 
Arise described the current mood on the street as Robert 
Mugabe had himself sworn-in for a sixth presidential 
term on June 27 following a run-off election campaign 
marked by violence and intimidation, such that Morgan 
Tsvangirai, the opposition Movement for Democratic 
Change (MDC) candidate, was forced to withdraw. At 
least 70 MDC supporters have been 
killed. One hospital alone reported 2000 
victims of violence and torture since the 
May elections. Mugabe has no credibility 
left and is feeling pressure from the 
African Union and the UN to negotiate 
with the MDC. This is a moment when 
profound solidarity with the people of 
Zimbabwe is called for. The responsibili- 
ty shouldn't just be "kicked upstairs" to 
these international bodies and the inter- 
ests that they may represent. Sibanda 
told News & Letters: 

The mood of the people swings like a 
pendulum from hope to despair. Howev- 
er, now that the "election" has been held, there is little 
room for hope. The predominant mood is fear and 
uncertainty, extreme anxiety for everyone. 

Anything can happen at any time. There can be vio- 
lent retribution from government militias. There can 
be any kind of new policy or action by the government 
which disrupts lives, such as changing money, fixing 
prices, preventing people from traveling. No one can be 
sure they will be able to afford to buy food if it can be 


found. This mixture of fear and anxiety is extremely 
debilitating, especially for women. It forces people to 
concentrate on day to day survival. 

There is and will increasingly be a flood of people out of 
the country, primarily to South Africa, but also to Zambia, 
Botswana, Mozambique and Namibia. No one expects 
that this situation is going to be resolved any time soon 
and meanwhile we have to survive. 
People feel helpless and desperate. 

Civil organizations feel under 
threat. Three weeks ago the min- 
ister announced that all Non- 
Governmental Organizations 
must stop field operations. This 
produced an outcry and legal 
opinions that roundly rejected 
the legal capacity of the minister 
to take such a step. Later he 
retracted and said it only applied 
to those holding large meetings. 

Nevertheless, it appears that 
in most places all food distribu- 
tion has stopped, even for orphans and vulnerable chil- 
dren. The larger food distribution organizations — 
World Vision, Care International, Plan International — 
have closed their offices "temporarily." 

We do not know what the position will be in the com- 
ing weeks, whether things will be allowed to return to 
"normal" or whether there will be increased retribution 
and repression. 



WOZA and allies protest the arrests 
of women suspected of working 
with Women of Zimbabwe Arise 
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Sellout ends American Axle strike 


DETROIT — "I didn't walk the picket line for three 
months for this!" shouted a rank-and-file worker at the 
information meeting on May 18 to consider the conces- 
sionary contract negotiated between the UAW and 
American Axle. The applause and howls of support 
from the overwhelming majority of the workers present 
clearly demonstrated their opposition to the new con- 
tract that cut their wages, pensions, health care bene- 
fits, vacation time, holidays, relief time, union repre- 
sentation and right to strike — and froze their wages for 
five years, the length of the contract. 

Yells of "Sellout!" and "Renegotiate!" met the disclo- 
sure of the contract's details. Wages were cut almost in 
half, from about $27, and now start at $14.35 at two 
plants and $10 at another. The company will also close 
two of its five plants in the U.S., the Forge plant in 
Detroit and one in New York. 

Pensions will be frozen in January 2009, replaced by 
a 401(k) plan. Health costs will be $10 a week for single 
workers, $25 for family members. Overtime pay is elim- 
inated for work over eight hours a day short of 40 hours 
a week, and relief time is cut from 23 to 15 minutes. 

Strikes will be prohibited for speed-up, health and 
safety issues; subcontracting or bargaining in bad 
faith. There are changes in the grievance procedure to 
favor management, and more workers are assigned to 
each committeeperson. 

UAW officials were booed when they tried to placate 
the workers, insisting that this was the best contract 
possible under the circumstances. Knowing that the 
workers no longer trusted them, the UAW brought in a 
Lehman Brothers financial expert to back them up 
with financial data. Axle made a profit last year of $37 
million and would make a projected annual profit of 
$185 million from the workers' concessions. 

He also raised the specter of the company moving 
operations to Mexico, where it has a plant that doubled 
its production during the strike. That helped relieve 
some of the pressures from GM, Axle's main customer, 
to settle the strike. 

When the strike first started, the union and many 
workers thought it would be a short one, since GM 
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the good of the entire healthcare workforce." 

Stern, leader of the "Change to Win" coalition that 
broke away from the AFL-CIO, is now embroiled in a 
full-throttle factional fight with one of his own largest 
locals, "United Healthcare Workers West," led by Sal 
Rosselli. Rosselli, who pushed a sellout Labor-Manage- 
ment Partnership on us when Stern dictated it, now is 
rightly challenging Stern's top down undemocratic 
methods. 

But Stern is undemocratic because he believes there 
is no alternative to capitalism's despotic rule in the 
workplace. For him, union growth only follows capital's 
growth, much like a flock of seagulls following a fish- 
ing trawler, with the captain of the boat constantly 
throwing overboard scraps for the gulls to feed on. That 
in a nutshell is Stern's worldview. 

That's why at every significant turning point for 
labor, he has been found on the wrong side. He not only 
instituted our Labor-Management Partnership at 
Kaiser, breaking the solidarity between unions in the 
fight for quality care, he has signed scores of "template" 
sweetheart deals with HMOs and nursing home chains. 
His tactics harm not just workers but patients as well. 

CROSSING PICKET LINES 

He has no qualms about crossing picket lines, going 
over the heads of workers to craft fraudulent health 
plans with the CEO of Wal-Mart or California Gov. 
Schwarzenegger, behind closed doors. In Puerto Rico, 
police attacked members of the teachers' union after 
they called for a strike in response to SEIU's sell-out 
deal with the Governor. 

Stern is even willing to cross his own picket line in 
the midst of organizing drives. For example, at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, where food service workers 
were organizing, he abandoned his own organizers, 
going behind their backs to craft a sweetheart deal, 
leaving both organizers and workers high and dry. 
Make no mistake. Stern and his kind are enemies of 
workers. 

'WHY JOIN UNION IF YOU CAN'T STRIKE?' 

Kaplan should have paid more attention to the view 
she cited from a radiology tech being "organized" by 
Stern at an Ohio HMO: "Frankly I don't think there's 
much concern for the members' lives in this rush to 
enlarge SEIU. Why join a union that's going to agree to 
subcontract your job? Why join a union if you can't 
strike for ten years? Where's the benefit then?" 

Those of us who have been working under Stern's 
company unionism for the last decade share that sen- 
timent. As one SEIU rank-and-filer said, "In a real 
union, the bosses don't have to tell you when it's time 
to organize." 

Stern prides himself on his master plan to organize 
the "90% of workers without a union." His organizing 
principle sacrifices us to the needs of capital, even as it 
reduces us to just hands while he does the thinking for 
us. Our organizing principle is to overcome the separa- 
tion between thinking and doing in our working lives. 
This principle transcends all factions and particular 
unions and speaks to all workers. 


would pressure Axle to settle in order to have the axles 
to produce its trucks and SUVs. But the strike dragged 
on for three months until a tentative agreement was 
reached. While angry and frustrated, the Axle workers 
nevertheless reluctantly approved the contract on May 
18 by a surprising 78% margin. 

Many of them will now be taking buyout plans the 
company has in place to cut some 2,000 workers from 
its payroll. The workers who remain, however, will feel 
the full brunt of their decline in living standards. 
National inflation nearing 4% will raise their cost of 
living for every one of the next five years, but their 
wages will not change. Twelve cents per hour from 
workers' wages will be diverted into the COLA fund, so 
they will be paying more here too for inflation costs. 

In stark contrast to this dire outlook for the Axle 
workers, the top executives of Axle will be able to enjoy 
obscene incomes. CEO Dick Dauch of Axle received a 
bonus of $8.5 million to bring his total compensation 
for the year to $15.7 million. Three of Dauch's top exec- 
utives also received an average bonus of a half million 
dollars each. 

The expression used by management during the 
strike was "We're all in the same boat." The executives 
may be in the boat (or yacht), but the workers are 
drowning in the water. 

—Andy Phillips 

Guards fight for union 

OAKLAND, CAL. — More than 1,500 California security 
workers are in year three of their struggle to form a 
union with SEIU. Many of these security workers work 
at Kaiser facilities throughout California. Kaiser and 
Inter-Con, the contractor, continue to use harassment 
and intimidation against employees in violation of fed- 
eral law. 

The security officers are a crucial component of our 
healthcare system. They are there to provide safety 
and security when there are code-red fire-emergencies 
and code-blues, fights between patients, assaults on 
staff. They screen for weapons and respond to potential 
HazMat threats. Often, our patients are suffering from 
one kind of mental illness or another, and the officers 
provide security and reassurance. 

Inter-Con officers contracted at Kaiser get capricious 
work schedules, don't have access to fair wages, free 
family healthcare, paid sick days, or the protection of a 
union all other workers at Kaiser take for granted. 

Our unions should not take some of our lowest paid 
brothers and sisters in the shop for granted. It is high- 
ly disrespectful for our union to come out with a 
namby-pamby statement like, "The union can't take a 
position on the Security officers' picket line." Because 
of the "Labor-Management partnership," they have to 
remain "neutral"! SEIU leaders promoted "employer 
neutrality agreements" when they gave away crucial 
rights (like the right to strike or criticize management), 
just to gain the right to organize. But now that securi- 
ty officers want to organize, they are claiming the same 
"neutrality" blocks them from organizing? 

— Kaiser worker 

Strike was victory, 
contract was defeat 

DETROIT — In a workshop at the Labor Notes Conference 
in April titled "Black Workers Organizing, " Tim Scher- 
merhorn, Transport Workers Union (TWU) Local 100, 
NYC, emphasized that the essential nature of a labor 
organization is determined by whether it has a rank and 
file orientation. Below is what he told N&L. — S.V.G. 

In the early 1980s we had to connect the rank-and-file 
upsurge with the Black rebellion. The leadership of the 
TWU was always weaker than the movement that creat- 
ed it. Now there is an accelerating retreat/surrender 
mentality prevalent in the established leadership. 

The Dec. 20-22, 2005, strike was NOT organized by 
the union leadership. The strike began at 3 am. On that 
picket line were a few TWU workers, supported by a 
number of homeless people. The union leadership 
didn't even inform the rest of the workers about it. 

Today, many transit workers will still tell you that 
the strike was the greatest experience of their lives, 
despite the betrayal in the settlement. The rank and 
file had organized itself. Without that organization, we 
would not have won. I say "won," because the strike 
was the victory; the settlement was the defeat. 

There had been networks of people doing job actions 
all along, and the strike was built on that. The work- 
ing class of NYC joined us, the homeless people who 
helped start the picket line, prostitutes volunteered. 
Localized expressions of solidarity included several 
workplaces taking up collections. At one particular 
school the teachers collected funds and donated them 
to someone whom they identified as a strike leader. 

Today, transit workers no longer have a dues check- 
off and fully half the local is in bad standing. It is an 
organizational mess, but we are in a better political 
place in terms of our consciousness. People will strike 
again if there is different leadership. 

To answer those who see only complacency or apathy 
among the union membership: you have to see "I won't 
strike" as "I don't think we can win." People have to 
see their union doing something and the union must 
build people's self-confidence. Complacency is a cover- 
up for a lack of confidence. The union must really lis- 
ten to what people are saying. 


Sugar workers in Iran 
risk all to form union 

The 5000 workers at Iran's only sugar refinery, in 
Shush, have formed an independent union. This fol- 
lows a 42-day strike that began March 5. A workers' 
petition protesting non-payment of wages was met 
with mass arrests by authorities and attacks by police 
and Revolutionary Guards. 

The workers at Haft Tapeh Sugar Cane Plantation 
and Industry Complex have staged numerous strikes 
over wages and safety conditions in the last few years. 
The Iranian authorities have met these labor actions 
with arrests and sometimes with public whippings of 
militant workers. In defiance of threats, the new union 
was founded June 16 at a mass public meeting of plant 
workers and their families. 

At the same time, labor repression continues. Gho- 
lamreza Gholamhosseini, an executive board member 
of Tehran's independent bus drivers' union, Vahed Syn- 
dicate, was arrested while attempting to enter a 
Women's Day event co-sponsored by the bus company. 
He was ordered held in Evin Prison for an indefinite 
period despite not being charged with any crime. 
Vahed Syndicate activists Mansour Osanloo and Mah- 
moud Salehi are currently held there as well. 

The Vahed Syndicate sent a message of support to 
the new sugar workers' union. Before his arrest, Man- 
sour Osanloo described what is happening among the 
Iranian people this way: "There are a variety of differ- 
ent movements in Iran right now. We have a student 
movement, a women's movement, a workers' move- 
ment, they are training and educating themselves. 
They try to work together, directly or indirectly, for sol- 
idarity." 

— Gerry Emmett 


May Day anti-war strike 



The International Longshore and Warehouse Union- 
ILWU Local 10 sponsored a May Day march and 
rally in San Francisco to protest the ongoing occupa- 
tion of Iraq. The longshore workers' one-aay strike 
all along the West Coast was over 90% successful. 
They were joined by longshore workers in Iraq, who 
struck for two hours in solidarity. Messages from 
other unions internationally, from Iraq, England and 
elsewhere were read. Many unions, individual work- 
ers, and May Day celebrants who joined the ILWU, 
brought this workers' holiday alive for today. 

Domestic workers 
rally for protection 

NEW YORK — On June 7 at least 200 domestic workers 
from the Domestic Workers' Alliance (DWA) rallied at 
City Hall in downtown Manhattan. Concluding a three- 
day National Domestic Workers' Congress in New York 
City, the participants (about 90% of whom were women) 
identified themselves as from various countries in the 
Caribbean, South and Southeast Asia, and Central and 
South America. The DWA, founded at last year's Social 
Forum in Atlanta, includes the very active New York City 
chapter, Domestic Workers United (DWU), which repre- 
sents nannies, housekeepers and elderly caregivers, who 
often work in the private residences of wealthy families. 

As one of the few participants who was not a mem- 
ber of DWA, I thought I would get the "real" stories by 
talking to the "rank and file" in the crowd. But it 
turned out there really were no distinctions between 
those who took turns at the microphone and those who 
stood and cheered on every woman who spoke about 
her oppressive conditions in her home country, at work 
in the U.S., and ongoing activities with DWA. 

Patricia, who was making a living as a babysitter, 
said, "I got involved [with DWU] when someone passed 
out a flier in Central Park. I was fed up with things like 
having no sick pay, but hearing my friend's story about 
working as a live-in on Long Island was the last straw. 
Her employer would punish her by putting her out of the 
house at 9 pm with nowhere for her to go. But desperate 
for money, she actually returned to that same employer!" 

In the several days prior to the rally, the workers, 
who traveled to the Congress from Los Angeles, Hous- 
ton, Boston, Chicago, Washington, and San Francisco, 
attended an organizing conference at Barnard College. 
An activist, who traveled up to Albany to lobby the leg- 
islature for a domestic workers' bill of rights, said that 
they are getting close to getting a bill passed. 

— Participant 
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FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYADUNAYEVSKAYA 


Editor’s note: The 40th anniversary of 1968 has 
occasioned much discussion of that year of near-rev- 
olution. Many retrospectives have focused on the 
uprising in France, where the student revolt was 
joined by mass strikes and factory occupations by 
workers. Raya Dunayevskaya's analysis, reprinted 
below, was written in the midst of the events and was 
originally published in the June-July 1968 N&L 
under the title, "Who Arrested the French Revolu- 
tion ?" (Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm 
# 6808-9 ) Her book Philosophy and Revolution 
includes a discussion of the France events as 1968's 
highest point of development, and at the same time 
an analysis of its "stillbirth . " 


De Gaulle's embrace of the OAS 1 fascist generals as 
co-leaders in the counter-revolution against the daring 
of the French masses — workers, students, and the 
average man in the street who attempted to recon- 
struct French society — should have surprised no one. 
It most assuredly didn't surprise U.S. imperialism that 
so clearly understood its class nature that it rushed to 
the defense of the falling franc. Compared to the 
threat to the whole "Western system" that a successful 
French Revolution would have represented, de 
Gaulle's arrogance and persistent backbiting at the 
U.S. was a minor enough irritant. 

In face of the naked fascist slogan — "Cohn- 
Bendit 2 to Dachau!" — all the ideologues of the 
ruling classes, including the Communists, came 
out against "leftist trouble makers," and stood 
ready to defend "law and order" — the Gaullist 
democratic (sic!) order! 

Why, then, didn't the class nature of Communism 
become as clearly visible to the Left, especially the 
Trotskyists? Why, although, from the start, the Com- 
munist attacks on the Trotskyists (who were among 
the most militant fighters in reaching for workers' 
power) were unbridled, did the Trotskyists continue to 
behave as if it were a mere question of "tactics"? Why, 
above all, do Trotskyists continue to distinguish 
between "the bourgeois order" and the "Communist"? 
These are not pedantic questions. The Trotskyists will 
be among the first to suffer from the reaction. Already, 
they are listed among the organizations to be banned. 
Yet they are sure to continue to behave as they have 
for the past three decades and end up as the left face 
of Communism. 

Knowing this, the Communists feared nothing 
from the exposure of the fact that Premier Pom- 
pidou had regular contact with the Communist 
Party (CP) leaders throughout the revolutionary 
situation. Openly enough, through their control of 
the CGT, 3 they did their best to contain the revolt, 
keep it from uniting with the students who had 
inspired it, and easily switched to both the electoral 
field and narrow trade unionism, not to mention their 
role as provocateurs for de Gaulle, a role three decades 
back, they played for Franco as the Anarchists and the 
Trotskyists were still fighting the fascists and the 
Spanish Revolution was being destroyed. 4 

STATE-CAPITALISM AND THE TROTSKYISTS 

History is about to repeat itself. Communists feel 
confident that there is nothing to fear from the Trot- 
skyists. What they do stand in mortal fear of is 
power in the streets, spontaneous independent 
proletarian power which is independent of 
state-capitalism calling itself Communism. It is 
this, just this, Communism is out to destroy. It is 
this, just this, that de Gaulle appreciates in Com- 
munism. For it is this, just this, which permits 
him his two faces: OAS and CP. 

To all this Trotskyism remains deaf, dumb and 
blind, not because it does not know Communism's "his- 
tory," but because it cannot comprehend its class 
nature. Because it is this which arrested the French 
Revolution, it is to this that we must turn. 

The first Trotskyist denial that Russia had become 
a state-capitalist society was based on the fact that, 
though "Cain-Stalin betrayed the Russian Revolu- 
tion," its result — nationalized property — remained 
and, therefore, the workers' state, "though degenerate" 
enough to be tied to a Hitler-Stalin Pact, had to be 
"defended." 

The second denial that Communism was no more 
than a euphemism for state-capitalism concerned East 
Europe where statified property had been instituted, 
not via a social revolution from below, but via a 
bureaucratic Party from above, propped into state 
power with the aid of a "Red Army." Again, though 
"born degenerate" and even though the Hungarian 
Revolution opened up an entirely new page in world 
revolution, and in pools of blood, proved it wanted free- 
dom from Communism (its Party as well as its secret 
police), wanted freedom to establish genuine workers' 
power through Workers' Councils, still the Trotskyists 
kept intoning that it was "impossible" to have a revo- 
lution unless there was a "vanguard Party to lead it." 

Then the Third World was born without the aid of 
any of the shibboleths of Communism — statified prop- 
erty, or "the Party," Red Army, or the "International." 
So the Trotskyists came up with still another excuse 
for tailending the Communists — these countries were 
technologically backward and U.S. imperialism, as 


The near-revolution of France, 1 968: 

Why did it fail? 


"enemy no. 1," would only perpetuate neo-colonialism 
and "therefore" one must be with the "Communist 
camp." 

Now, what can possibly be the excuse for not 
unfolding a totally new philosophy of liberation 
free from all the shibboleths of what they call 
'betraying Stalinism"? France is neither isolated 
nor a backward country. It is far from having 
"workers' power" thrust upon it, pure, degenerate, or 
in-between; from below or above which somehow has 
to be defended from "imperialism no. 1" as an outside 
force or some inner "usurpers" (unless that be precise- 
ly Gaullism which must be overthrown and which 
Communism, instead, is propping up). 

France is a technologically advanced land which is 
in the very heart of Europe. It is a world power, with a 
force frappe [nuclear strike force] to boot. And the 
native Communists have betrayed it not once but 
twice. (Three times if you count the mid-1980s not only 
as it appeared in Spain, but also in France.) 

When the Communists preferred sharing power 
with de Gaulle although they controlled the majority 
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Protestors in France, May 1968, with banner, 
"Sorbonne Teachers Against Repression." 


of the Resistance, and, again, even when the Marshall 
Plan came "to save" Europe for imperialist enemy no. 
1, still the Trotskyists could not totally free them- 
selves from the coattails of the Communists. After all, 
the Trotskyists maintained, the Communists opposed 
the U.S. purchase of Western Europe, they were the 
"mass party" and "the relationship of forces demand- 
ed," etc., etc., etc. 

As in the mid- 1940s, the Communists refused to 
fight for power if it meant facing an independent pro- 
letariat that came in to power without the aid of the 
Communist Party or the Red Army, so in 1968 they 
"led" the proletariat only in order to betray it. How 
many betrayals are needed to kill the self-delu- 
sion of the Trotskyists about the class nature of 
present-day Communism even where it is not 
the state-power? 

The answer is that the number of times is number- 
less for the good and substantial reason that the Trot- 
skyists themselves believe in statified property, the 
State Plan, the elite party which binds them to the 
concept of the backwardness of the proletariat that is 
incapable of reaching socialism without being "led by 
the vanguard party." It is for this reason that the 
struggle against Stalinism, despite all the sacrifices, 
has amounted to nought, that is to say, has looked like 
just a family quarrel precisely because that is all it is. 

It is for this reason that shouting "betrayal," 
"class collaboration," "new form of reformism," 
means nothing since they continue to tailend 
the Communists on the ground that "only in 
action" can they win over the masses in general 
and the rank-and-file Communists in particular. 
The elaborate subterfuge for the Trotskyist 
bizarre behavior has stood out nowhere more 
clearly than in the self-paralysis they brought 
upon themselves in France in 1968. 

Although they have been in the forefront of the mil- 
itants calling for workers' power and the revolution 
has only been arrested, not yet totally destroyed; 
although the fascist face of de Gaulle is aided by the 
Communists who are willing to settle for a few minis- 
terial posts in an impotent Assembly, yet the Trotsky- 
ists do not draw a class division between themselves 
and the Communists. The reason for this can have but 
one explanation: they have no new, that is to say, 
genuinely Marxist philosophy of revolution, but 
only a variant of the Communist elitist one, for 
which, once again, they are ready to die. 

No doubt it is brave to die for the revolution. The 
point, however, is to live for it. That is to say, to assure 
the revolution's success by a new unity of theory and 
practice which relies, not on some "vanguard party," 
but on the masses, the masses alone who would help 
forge out this totally new philosophy because they had 
a vision of a fully free society. 

TO LIVE FOR THE REVOLUTION 

To live for the revolution is not done only "in action," 
nor only by "bravery." It is impossible to prove "in 
action" what you have proved incapable of proving in 
theory — that you do indeed have a philosophy of liber- 
ation totally freed from Communist elitist concepts, 
and totally dependent on only one force beside a phi- 
losophy of liberation and that is the spontaneity of the 


masses who will themselves "to a man" reconstruct 
society on totally new Humanist beginnings. 

The general strike in France was not, after all, just 
an economic strike. And this was so, not because there 
were no economic demands, but because they clearly 
were not the dominant demands. 

This was not just a political strike, again not 
because there were no political demands, but because 
these, too, did not predominate. 

This general strike sharpened all class relations, 
and not only in the factory, but also the nature of edu- 
cation and "culture." In achieving this, the general 
strike went beyond economics, beyond politics, 
questioned the very way of life and its underly- 
ing philosophy. 

No one, not even the bourgeoisie, failed to recognize 
that, both among the workers and the students, this 
was neither a dollar and cents nor a parliamentary 
struggle. The general strike of 10 million French 
workers brought the whole economy to a stand- 
still, was not isolated from the student youth 
that inspired it, and, together, they nearly top- 
pled de Gaulle. 

Yet the revolutionary situation did not develop into 
a full revolution. And while the counter-revolution is 
mobilizing both visibly and clandestinely, the revolu- 
tionary forces are in disarray, not because they were 
defeated, but because they lacked the unifying cement 
of a philosophy of revolution. It is no accident that it 
was in East Europe, precisely because their struggle 
was directly against Communism in power, that this 
was expressed most clearly by Danilo Pejovic in 
Socialist Humanism, p. 199: 

"Philosophy and Revolution is only another 
way of expressing Marx's well-known catch 
phrase about the 'realization of philosophy,' 
beginning as a revolution in philosophy in order 
to end as a revolutionary philosophy in the form 
of the philosophy of the revolution." This is the 
missing ingredient in France today. 

For the 10 million workers and tens of thousands of 
students who have begun this new page in world free- 
dom — the first such in the post-war world in a techno- 
logically advanced land — the world and France are 
still full of revolutionary possibilities. For the heroic 
Frenchmen who have already destroyed so 
many myths — from the invincibility of de Gaulle 
to the myth that global glory-seeking is a substi- 
tute for social revolution within a country; from 
the myth that Communism represents "the Left" 
to the myth that revolutions can be made with- 
out the proletariat — for the world that has 
watched this drama of revolutionary change in 
the heart of Europe and saw France standing on 
the threshold of revolution, a new rebirth of rev- 
olutionary passion and revolutionary philoso- 
phy is sure finally to coalesce. 

The one still remaining advantage the French mass- 
es possess is that their revolution has not been defeat- 
ed. It has been arrested; it is threatened; the whip of 
counter-revolution is visible. But there is time yet for 
regroupment and rearming with a philosophy for our 
age, the concretization of the Humanism of Marxism. 

NOTES: 

4 The OAS was a French far-right paramilitary organization 
that tried to defeat the Algerian revolution with bombings 
and assassinations, including trying to assassinate French 
President Charles de Gaulle in 1962. 

2 Daniel Cohn-Bendit was a radical student leader associat- 
ed with the May 1968 revolt. Dunayevskaya criticized his 
view that theory could be gotten "en route." See Philosophy 
and Revolution, pp. 266, 274. 

3 The CGT was a Communist-controlled trade union federa- 
tion in France. 

4 Dunayevskaya held that the Spanish CP helped crush 
Spain's 1936-37 proletarian revolution by stifling the spon- 
taneity of the masses. See Philosophy and Revolution, p. 124. 


Why do revolutions fail? 

Read: Philosophy and Revo- 
lution: From Hegel to Sartre , 
and from Marx to Mao by 
Raya Dunayevskaya. 

"In May 1968, all eyes turned to 
France, for it was there that the highest 
point of development for all 'new pas- 
sions and new forces' erupted... Daniel 
Cohn-Bendit was absolutely right when he said that the move- 
ment was beyond the small parties which wanted to lead. But 
he was wrong to hold to so abstract a view of a philosophy of 
liberation as to think that theory can be picked up 'en route.' 
Without theory the road to revolution leads 'en route' to 
nowhere; the revolution-to-be was a stillbirth." 

To order, see ad page 7 
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ESSAY 


Freedom, necessity, and post-capitalist society 


by Russell Rockwell 

For theoretical direction on Marx's concept of post- 
capitalist society, it would be difficult to overstate the 
importance Raya Dunayevskaya attributed to her May 
20, 1953, philosophical letter to the philosopher Grace 
Lee Boggs on Hegel's Philosophy of Mind 4 , and to 
Marx's post-CapZZaZ 1875 text, Critique of the Gotha 
Program (CGP) 2 . While space does not permit us to 
take up CGP' s text, this essay will outline the concepts 
of necessity and freedom, which we argue are central 
both for how Dunayevskaya conceptualized the transi- 
tion from capitalism to post-capitalist society and for 
the dialectic that links Hegel and Marx's ideas. 

Some years after the fact, Dunayevskaya realized 
that she had begun her 1953 reading of Hegel's crucial 
Introduction to Philosophy of Mind just where Marx, in 
his famous 1844 Economic -Philosophic Manuscripts , 
"broke off 3 at the transition from nature to mind. To 
the young Marx, "Absolute Mind" appeared thoroughly 
(if not hopelessly) idealistic as he analyzed Philosophy 
of Mind's Introduction in 1844, that is, before the two 
decades that culminated in his greatest work, Capital. 

After those two decades of development of philoso- 
phy and economics, Marx returned to Philosophy of 
Mind's categories, because he still had to confront the 
question of the various forms of the dialectic of nature 
and society, necessity and freedom, in the abolition of 
capitalism. (In Hegel's philosophic categories, Mind 
Objective refers to society and the state.) Most notably 
in Capital , Volume III 4 (passages from which we will 
quote and discuss below), Marx affirmed and deepened 
his idea of freedom inseparable from the concept of 
social necessity — and labor as the metabolic relation of 
man to nature — he had first broached in Capital , Vol- 
ume I. In the latter, he had written that, "Labor... as 
the creator of use-values, as useful labor, is a condition 
of human existence which is independent of all forms of 
society; it is an eternal natural necessity which medi- 
ates the metabolism between man and nature, and 
therefore human life itself." 6 

To develop these points, I argue in this essay that 
Dunayevskaya' s work suggests that it was precisely in 
writing Capital that Marx picked up the threads he 
had laid aside two decades earlier in his 1844 reading 
of Philosophy of Mind. In the Capital , Volume III, pas- 
sages, to which Dunayevskaya' s 1953 letter points her 
readers 6 , Marx returned specifically to where in 1844 
he had "stopped" his analysis of Philosophy of Mind. 
From this perspective it makes no difference whether 
or not this return of Marx to Hegel was actually "tex- 
tual." As I will demonstrate in the section below on 
Marx's "social translation" of Hegel's dialectic, Capital 
Volume Ill's still astonishing passages on freedom and 
necessity pick up conceptually exactly where Marx's 
1844 "Critique of Hegel's Dialectic and General Philos- 
ophy" had "stopped" in his examination of Hegel's 
Introduction to Philosophy of Mind. 

This essay argues that it is virtually impossible to 
discern the meaning, especially the societal relevance, 
of Philosophy of Mind's final paragraphs, without the 
more detailed account of the identical concepts Hegel 
provided in his Introduction to the work. Dunayevska- 
ya discussed precisely these concepts in her May 20, 
1953, letter, later identifying this discussion as central 
to the "philosophic moment" of her development of 
Marxist-Humanism. 

WHERE MARX "STOPPED" IN A READING 
OF PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 

The young Marx concluded his 1844 Economic-Philo- 
sophic Manuscripts with the essay titled, "Critique of 
Hegel's Dialectic and General Philosophy." Marx allud- 
ed to paragraph 381 and then paragraph 384 of Hegel's 
Introduction to Philosophy of Mind. Hegel's Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy of Mind consists of 10 paragraphs, 
numbered 377-386, divided into three parts: he places 
no heading over the first part, the four paragraphs 
numbered 377-380, which survey various historical 
approaches to the "knowledge of mind... the highest 
and hardest, just because it is the most 'concrete' of sci- 
ences." 

The part Marx commented on, numbered 381-384, 
Hegel had titled, "What Mind Is." In these paragraphs 
Hegel characterizes the dialectical relationship 
between mind and nature, arguing that mind is the 
"absolute prius," though it has nature for its "presup- 
position." The third and last part (which Marx did not 
and Dunayevskaya did comment on) falls under 
Hegel's heading, "Subdivision"; it consists of the final 
two paragraphs, 385-386, where Hegel describes 
Absolute Mind as the dialectic of subjective ( freedom ) 
and objective ( necessity ) Mind. 

In examining Hegel's text prior to the Subdivision, 
Marx issues critical comments on Hegel's interpreta- 
tions of nature and mind; these comments preface pas- 
sages from Hegel's paragraph 381 (which Marx quotes 
in full) and Hegel's paragraph 384 (from which Marx 
quotes about half the text). The main thrust of Marx's 
critique here revolves around Hegel's notion of nature 
as externalization (of mind). Marx writes: 

It [nature] has to be taken here [in Philosophy 
of Mind] in the sense of alienation, an error, a 
defect, that which ought not to be... For the 
abstract thinker, nature must therefore supersede 
itself, because it is already posited by him as a 
potentially superseded being. 7 


Marx's argument is that Hegel's dialectic is itself 
limited in that it does not point the way to overcoming 
alienation in actuality. In respect to the "abstract 
thinker" [Hegel], nature as externality, "has something 
outside itself which it lacks... its being is something 
other than itself." According to Hegel, nature, as such, 
lacks freedom and freedom consists in overcoming 
nature, not in mind's living, dialectical relationship 
with nature. In any case, Marx's 1844 text, which 
ended with the statement, "The Absolute Mind, this is 
the highest definition of the Absolute," stopped at the 
threshold of the Subdivision and left Hegel's analysis 
at definition ("What Mind Is") — where Hegel appeared 
most idealistic and least socially relevant. 

In contrast to Marx in 1844, the Subdivision was 
where Dunayevskaya' s analyses began in her May 20, 
1953, letter. Dunayevskaya' s text began at the third 
part of Hegel's Introduction, where Marx had 
"stopped." She closely follows how Hegel explicated 
movement and development at the pinnacle of his "sys- 
tem," strongly suggesting development of the concepts 
of nature and mind and the societal relevance of the 
dialectic. 

Hegel's paragraph numbered 385 (the first of the 
two comprising 
the Subdivision) 
begins with the 
statement: "The 
development of 
Mind (Spirit) is in 
three stages..." 

First is in the 
form of "self-rela- 
tion," the " ideal 
totality of the 
idea," "self-con- 
tained and free," 
that is, "Mind 
Subjective." Sec- 
ond is in the form 
of "reality," mind 
"realized, i.e. in a 
world produced 
and to be pro- 
duced by it: in this 
world freedom 
presents itself 
under the shape of 
necessity," that is, "Mind Objective." The third stage is, 
"unity of mind as objectivity and of mind as ideality 
and concept, which essentially and actually is and for- 
ever produces itself," that is, "Mind Absolute ." 

Dunayevskaya' s 1953 letter notes the final para- 
graph (#386) of Hegel's Introduction where he charac- 
terizes the very identification of these three stages 
(freedom, necessity, and the unity of the two) as a veri- 
table process of liberation, in Hegel's own words, "find- 
ing a world presupposed before us, generating a world 
as our own creation, and gaining freedom from it and 
in it." 

Dunayevskaya' s 1953 letter, moving from Hegel's 
Introduction through Philosophy of Mind's concluding 
syllogisms, discerned the movement to post-capitalist 
society in the work's final three paragraphs. This essay 
argues that those three paragraphs spell out a dialec- 
tic of necessity and freedom that parallels the move- 
ment in the work's Introduction: (1) the logical system 
as the starting point (Subjective), nature as the middle 
term (or "finding a world presupposed before us"); (2) 
Nature as the starting point (or presupposition) (Objec- 
tive), with Mind the "mediating agent in the process" 
(or "generating a world as our own creation"); and (3) 
Self-knowing reason as the middle term (Absolute), 
mediating subjective and objective (or "gaining free- 
dom from [the world] and in [the world])." 


expressed in the development of science, technology, 
and most importantly, human beings themselves, con- 
stitutes a universal, that is, is part of a historically 
new — post-capitalist — potential of reduced labor time, 
not for a particular class, but for each member of soci- 
ety. In Capital Volume Ill's famous passage on freedom 
and necessity (including a few prior sentences that elu- 
cidate value and its negation, but are rarely refer- 
enced), Marx writes: 

It is one of the civilizing aspects of capital that 
it extorts this surplus labor in a manner [surplus 
value] and in conditions that are more advanta- 
geous to social relations and to the creation of ele- 
ments for a newer and higher formation than was 
the case under earlier forms of slavery, serfdom, 
etc. Thus on the one hand it leads towards a stage 
at which compulsion and the monopolization of 
social development (with its material and intellec- 
tual advantages) by one section of society at the 
expense of another disappears; on the other hand 
it creates the material means and the nucleus for 
relations that permit this surplus labor to be com- 
bined, in a higher form of society, with a greater 
reduction of the overall 
time devoted to material 
labor... The realm of 
freedom really begins 
only where labor deter- 
mined by necessity and 
external expediency 
ends; it [the realm of 
freedom] lies by its very 
nature beyond the 
sphere of material pro- 
duction proper... Free- 
dom, in this sphere 
[material production 
proper], can consist only 
in this, that socialized 
man, the associated pro- 
ducers, govern the 
human metabolism 
with nature in a ratio- 
nal way, bringing it 
under their collective 
control instead of being 
dominated by it as a 
blind power; accomplishing it with the least 
expenditure of energy and in conditions most 
appropriate for their human nature. But this 
always remains a realm of necessity. The true 
realm of freedom, the development of human pow- 
ers as an end in itself, begins beyond it [labor in 
material production, realm of necessity], though it 
can only flourish with this realm of necessity as 
its basis. The reduction of the working day is the 
basic prerequisite. 9 

The full Marxist-Humanist implications of the Capi- 
tal, Volume III, passages only become apparent when 
we see that Marx provides a "social translation" of the 
concepts Hegel depicted in the Subdivision to the Intro- 
duction to Hegel's Philosophy of Mind: finding a world 
presupposed before us (domination as if by a blind 
power where freedom is abstracted from necessity); 
generating a world as our own creation (< dialectic of 
freedom and necessity, collective control of nature, 
least expenditure of energy in material production); 
and, concretization of freedom as from and in nature 
and material production (establishing working and liv- 
ing conditions most appropriate for human nature, 
reduction of the working day — creation of the realm of 
freedom, and "free activity," on the basis of the human- 
ized, liberated realm of necessity). 



Mass march for the eight-hour day in Australia, 1909 


MARX'S SOCIAL TRANSLATION OF HEGEL'S 
DIALECTIC OF NECESSITY AND FREEDOM 

It is at (3) above, Philosophy of Mind's final syllo- 
gism — which Hegel had already detailed in Philosophy 
of Mind's Introduction Subdivision — where Marx's 
1844 text had stopped. However, little more than 20 
years later in Capital, Volume III, Marx fully returned 
to the concepts of freedom and necessity with which he 
had engaged with Hegel in 1844. 

In the May 20, 1953, letter Dunayevskaya informs 
Grace Lee Boggs that while she was studying the Intro- 
duction to and the final three syllogisms of Hegel's Phi- 
losophy of Mind she had also been reading Part 7 of 
Marx's Capital, Volume III 8 ; she mentions the final 
Part, "The Revenues and Their Sources." There, in a 
remarkable chapter titled "The Trinity Formula," Marx 
investigates how the "trinity" of capital-interest, land- 
ground-rent, labor-wages, "holds in itself all the mys- 
teries of the social production process." In this analysis, 
Marx takes great care to bring to the fore that the cru- 
cial point is the precision that is required to distin- 
guish capitalism from past social formations and hence 
also the potential of post-capitalist society. In the "hid- 
den inner connections" of the trinity, "forced labor" is 
the underlying secret, despite how this labor appears 
as the "result of free contractual labor." 

Marx writes that surplus labor exists as well in the 
earlier forms of slavery and serfdom, where it has an 
"antagonistic form and its obverse side is pure idleness 
on the part of one section of society." Nonetheless, this 
surplus labor prior to capitalism is not expressed in a 
surplus-L’aZwe (p. 953). All capitalist labor is actually 
forced labor. However, the surplus, unpaid labor, 


CONCLUSION 

The key concepts necessity and freedom, the dialectic 
of what is and what can be, are developed in the 
Hegelian-Marxian dialectic of capitalist and post-capi- 
talist society. Here, for the first time and in terms of 
this social relevance, we have explored Dunayevskaya' s 
philosophic moment through the lens of the theoretic 
relationship of Philosophy of Mind's "Introduction" to 
the work's final three syllogisms. The most urgent the- 
oretic task is to continue to work out today's relation- 
ships of necessity and freedom — inadequately exam- 
ined concepts in sections of Marx's Capital, and in crit- 
ical but neglected post-CapZZaZ works, like Critique of 
the Gotha Program. 


NOTES: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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This letter appears in Raya Dunayevskaya, The Power of 
Negativity (Lexington Books), pp. 24-30. 

See Dunayevskaya' s "Presentation on the Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy," pp. 3-13 in The Power of Neg- 
ativity. 

See Dunayevskaya' s "Presentation on the Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy," p. 8, and, "Not by Practice 
Alone," p. 282, both included in The Power of Negativity . 

See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, Tr. by David Fernbach (Vin- 
tage Books), pp. 958-959. 

See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I., Tr. by Ben Fowkes (Vintage 
Books), p. 133. 

See Raya Dunayevskaya, The Power of Negativity , p. 25. 

See the English translation of this essay in Erich Fromm 

(Ed.), Marx's Concept of Man (Continuum), p. 195 

See Raya Dunayevskaya, The Power of Negativity , p. 25. 

See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, Tr. by David Fernbach. pp. 
958-959. Emphases added. 
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REAFFIRMING OUR THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
PERSPECTIVES-WHERETO BEGIN 


From my perspective it's critically 
important that News & Letters contin- 
ue to not only survive but flourish. 
Were at a most foreboding period ever. 
Humanity itself is standing at the 
edge of the black hole of capitalism, 
about to be completely sucked into the 
abyss of an existence where poverty is 
the norm for a vast multitude of peo- 
ple. 

In light of the present visibility 
given to China, its mischaracterization 
as a Communist country is designed to 
close the door on any left-wing think- 
ing and simultaneously portray capi- 
talism as the ideal social system for 
humankind. 

No one has more accurately articu- 
lated the dialectical movement of cap- 
ital than Marx. Without this funda- 
mental comprehension of the dialecti- 
cal process we are going into battle 
against a superior force unarmed and 
blind. Some on the left speak of 
reforming capital, as if it is only about 
people having a job. In fact it is about 
people being engaged in work that is 
truly life-affirming. Now, more than 
ever, Marx's Marxism is in need of full 
and wide airing. 

I am with you in solidarity. 

Prisoner 
Pelican Bay, California 

*** 

In her column in the April-May 
issue of N&L on "Where to begin?" 
Dunayevskaya says that "our point of 
departure must be in the concrete 
stage of capitalist production itself. 
The crisis is in production." The 
importance of comprehending the cri- 
sis in production is directly related to 
everything else in the world of human 
activity. This is because the critical 
issue at stake is the role of labor as to 
who will control it. In other words, will 
labor continue to be subjected to the 
despotic plan of capital or will it be in 
control of a freely associated labor 
force. It concretely brings into being 
what Dunayevskaya contends — "the 
age of automation strives to be record- 
ed in its proletarian impulse." 

Student of Marxism 
California 

*** 

The essay on "Healthcare and 
Marx's View of the Future" and Duna- 
yevskaya's Archives column on "Theo- 
ry and Practice in a new Relationship" 
in the April-May N&L speak to each 
other. Dunayevskaya pointed out that 
workers who have never heard of Marx 
embody Marxism in their everyday 
lives. That is not to say she held a 
Marxist vision of how the world works 
and then went around "verifying" that 
workers behaved accordingly. She 
meant workers have the impulse of the 
new because they know when a way of 
thinking has become too old to be use- 
ful. It's not easy to get that across in a 


newspaper without making the read- 
ers suspicious that an intellectual has 
doctored up the article. After all, intel- 
lectuals seem to have nothing to do but 
be smart and say clever things. Yet we 
need philosophy permeating each arti- 
cle if we are to live up to the mission of 
publishing an organ that does not sep- 
arate theory from practice. 

David 
Bay Area 

*** 

I Googled "Marx on Praxis" and 
found the third entry is the Archives 
column reprinted in N&L in Nov. 2001 
entitled "Marx's concept of Praxis for 
today." It was inspirational to read it in 
light of what has been going on in 
N&LC. It was as if Dunayevskaya was 
speaking to us today, cautioning us on 
what Praxis really means, and urging 
us not to separate theory from practice 
and practice from theory. Her lifelong 
devotion to the dialectic meant a philo- 
sophic engagement with theory, never 
assuming it to be separate from an 
engagement with workers from below. 
(The original 1971 thesis was written 
as she had been completing Philosophy 
and Revolution.) 

Member N&LC 
California 

*** 

The last two issues are the best I've 
seen since my involvement with N&LC 
a decade ago. Clear, concise, readable 
and informative. I hope the problems 
faced in the last few months are recti- 
fied. The purpose of the organization 
overshadows any personalities. 

Robert Taliaferro 
Wisconsin 

*** 

In a revolution of a permanent 
nature, the struggle never ends. Revo- 
lution in permanence is a process of 
staying miles ahead of temporarily 
popular currents. I hope you will long 
continue until the beginning of a new 
kind of society. The enclosed small 
donation is to help you continue and to 
thank you for all you do. 

Longtime supporter 
Louisiana 


CHINA IN REVOLT 

Thanks to N&L for exposing the 
Chinese regime for what it really is: 
totalitarian and state-capitalist. Not 
only are some "Marxists" missing the 
obvious fact that China is a repressive 
and anti-worker state, but non-Marxist 
leftists are critiquing Westerners who 
participate in pro-Tibetan (or anti-Chi- 
nese) demonstrations because they 
claim that those who live in Western, 
capitalist-imperialist countries have 
no "right" to criticize the failures of 


IN MEMORIAM — FOR BARBARA SEAMAN 


There are not many people whose 
names are synonymous with the founding 
of a movement — Barbara Seaman was 
one. She died in February of lung cancer at 
the age of 72 after a lifelong commitment 
to the women's health 
movement. She didn't 
trust drug companies 
or doctors and did 
something about it. 

She researched 
and wrote prolifically 
on women's health, 
first as a columnist 
in women's magazines like Ms. Maga- 
zine and later in muckraking books. Her 
first book, The Doctor's Case Against the 
Pill , made public what birth control pill 
manufacturers had always known and 
kept secret: the pill increased women's 
risk for cancer, heart disease, diabetes, 
and stroke. She exposed that it had been 
tested on poor women in Puerto Rico, 
several of whom had died of apparent 
heart attacks but received little or no 
medical attention. She also exposed 
unethical experiments taking place 
within the U.S. on Chicanas. 


Her work made evident the combined 
racism, sexism and class oppression evi- 
dent in such actions. It supplemented 
the thought and activism of women of 
color who have always been a vital part 
of the Women's Liberation 
Movement. Her work 
made it obvious that abor- 
tion rights alone would not 
free women, and that any 
fight for reproductive 
health had to take on cap- 
italism as well as sexism, 
racism and anti-abortion 

She was asked, "How did we get to the 
point of thinking that menopause is a 
disease that needed to be cured and that 
estrogen was the cure?" She responded, 
"That was the triumph of marketing 
over science. It was something the drug 
companies made up — science by press 
release." Today, when George Bush uses 
the power of his presidency to savage 
science and replace it with ideology, Bar- 
bara Seaman will be greatly missed. 

Terry Moon 
Chicago 



fanatics. 



China. The philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism transcends national bor- 
ders and demands freedom and justice 
for workers worldwide. Marxist- 
Humanism is the antidote to capital- 
ism, not the false "Marxism" that 
aligns itself with the Chinese state or 
the narrow leftism that forbids cri- 
tique of non-Western regimes. 

Philosophy Grad Student 
Memphis 

*** 

Thanks for taking up religion and 
Marxism by disabusing revolutionaries 
of the view that China is "rescuing" 
Tibet from the theocratic rule of the 
Buddhist monks. That is the position of 
much of the Left here. It is not Marxist 
to murder monks, whether in Burma, 
Indonesia or El Salvador. We don't 
need to defend religion, but there is 
more to it than most of the Left sees. 

Asian American 
San Francisco 

*** 

The growth of China's economy is 
fantastic. After the earthquake much 
credit was given to the government for 
being quick to act. It showed they do 
pay attention to the outside world. But 
after three minutes of silence it was 
"get back to work." Americans put the 
blame on Bush after Katrina. I was in 
the 1985 earthquake in Mexico where 
10,000 died. The families never gave 
up on critiquing the shoddy buildings. 
They are now asking in China why all 
the schools fell. It's a new economy 
with shoddy building. We need to pay 
attention to the second earthquake 
that may come after the natural disas- 
ter. 

Observer 

California 


JUSTICE 

I did a foolish thing about 30 years ago. 
A man died. There was no true justifica- 
tion for what I did. I was given 13 years 
at hard labor in a terrible institution. 

George W. Bush did a foolish thing 
four years ago. People died. There was no 
true justification for what he did. Multi- 
ply 600,000 by 13 to equal a multiple life 
sentence at hard labor without benefit of 
parole, probation or pardon in a terrible 
institution. 

Where there is no equal justice before 
the law, there is no justice. 

D.T. 

Lafayette, LA 


DETROIT HAPPENINGS 

The struggles of various strata of the 
ruling class to control and/or own "a 
piece of the pie" may soon cause a 
welling up by the masses to expose these 
illicit grabs. These are examples of what 
is happening in Detroit: 

A tunnel authority is being contrived 
whereby Detroit and Windsor would 
turn over their existing control to sepa- 
rate authorities consisting of appointees 
of the two city governments. The Ontario 
government would provide millions to 
the Windsor authority which would then 
see that $65 million would go to the City 
of Detroit to be used in the current bud- 
get while $10 million more would go to 
insurance and transaction costs. This 
would lead to the City of Detroit losing 
the right to the Detroit side of the tunnel 
and all proceeds for the next 70 years. 

As another example, the FBI is prob- 
ing the OK of a sludge treatment con- 
tract awarded to Synagro in November 
2007. That company will invest $125 
million in building a new plant close to 
the City of Detroit's existing treatment 
plant. These things happen in a "now 
you see it, now you don't" fashion. One 
City Council member can flip-flop and a 
passing 5-4 vote occurs. 

Now that the FBI is investigating, it 
should be getting hot around some coun- 
cil members. And Detroit residents will 
get active and show we ain't taking it 
anymore. 

Indignant citizen 
Detroit 


RACISM AND THE ELECTION 

The flap over Rev. Jeremiah Wright 
brought out the stereotype of Marx say- 
ing "religion is the opiate of the mass- 
es." James Cone, a scholar Rev. Wright 
admired, once said that Black Libera- 
tion Theology links Black religion and 
Marxist philosophy in a way that could 
lead to the new society. He recently 
denied being a 
Marxist, but 
he never took 
back what he 
said. I think he 
was trying to 
say Marxism is 
what Black 
masses prac- 
tice when they 
see a way to 
liberation. It is 
not something 
they studied and "applied" to their 
struggles. American Civilization on 
Trial is the best effort yet to show that 
Marxism has indigenous roots here. 

David Mizuno'Oto 
Oakland, Cal. 

See ad page 7 for the fifth edition of 
American Civilization on Trial, pub- 
lished for the 40th anniversary of the 
1963 March on Washington 

*** 

The nomination of the first African 
American as a major party presidential 
candidate is without question an his- 
toric event in our racist country. Obama 
went from 20% of the Black vote to an 
enormous number by the end of the pri- 
maries. That's significant. I think it 
shows how much hunger there is for 
some kind of racial rapprochement, 
however symbolic or ineffectual. 
Obama's campaign kept using the word 
"change." The question is what kind of 
change? If we count ourselves out of 
that national discussion, it's at our 
peril. 

Revolutionary 

California 

*** 

It makes me feel very proud as a 
Black man that Obama was able to get 
the nomination of the Democratic Party 
for President. I think it shows some 
real change in attude towards Black 
people in this country. I'm under no 
illusions as to how much change he will 
be able to make, but I believe he will 
try. I am also worried that someone 
will try to harm him before they would 
allow him to be elected President of the 
United States. 

G.F. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

*** 

This election brings out the inability 
to solve Black poverty. White poverty is 
also huge. Identity politics is not work- 
ing and there's hope that white and 
Black workers can be brought together. 
Much of the Left has avoided dealing 
with poverty by focusing only on the 
Black numbers. 

Concerned 
Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

Whenever I'm asked what I think 
about Obama, my answer is that I am 
firmly with the abolitionist Wendell 
Phillips. He said that anyone running 
to be the President of the U.S. has low 
ambition. It is not possible to change 
the world if your "job" is to represent 
U.S. capitalism. 

Voter 

California 
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THE PRISON NATION 

Local Memphis media have aired a 
videotape of a white Memphis Police 
Department officer beating a Black 
transgender woman in police custody. 
He deliberately put on a pair of gloves 
before using handcuffs to beat the 
woman in her head and sprayed mace 
into the open wounds. The Women's 
Action Coalition was outraged. The 
fact that the attack happened in the 
public lobby of the county jail in front 
of witnesses and cameras suggests it 
was not an isolated incident but stan- 
dard operating procedure. 

We called a community meeting and 
60 people came to develop a list of 
demands, including a criminal investi- 
gation. We presented them at a City 
Council meeting and plan to bring a 
bigger group to their next meeting to 
see how they have addressed our 
demands. 

WAC member 
Memphis 

*** 

An exhibition called "Prison Nation" 
at the William Grant Study Center in 
Los Angeles displayed posters made by 
artists, activists and students from 
U.S. universities. They revealed that 
jail is just a warehouse for poor people. 
The U.S., with over two million in 
prison, has the largest prison popula- 
tion in the world. In 1980 there were 
13,400 women in prison; by 2005 the 
numbers increased to over 140,000. In 
20 years the U.S. prison population 
increased 700% while the population 
increased 20% and violent crimes 
declined. Most were there for drug 
addiction or parole violation. African 
Americans, who are 10% of the popula- 
tion, make up 40% of the prison popu- 
lation. 


Policies target youth through gang 
injunctions. Proposition 21 allowed 
youths as young as 14 to be tried as 
adults and imprisoned with adults. 
Prisons today no longer have a policy 
to rehabilitate. As one poster stated, 
"The California Youth Authority is the 
world's largest and most notorious 
youth prison system." 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., fought 
for civil and political rights for Blacks. 
However, as N&L columnist John Alan 
wrote, there is a "difference between 
political and human emancipation." 
Another N&L writer and activist, 
Georgiana Williams, wrote of how for 
years police beat up young Black men. 
It was not only the Rodney King beat- 
ing and the subsequent not guilty ver- 
dict for the cops who beat him, that 
ignited the Los Angeles Rebellion. 

Basho 
Los Angeles 

*** 

In prison, property relations run 
your life. Prison rules say that you 
cannot alter any of your property. If 
your state-issued pants are too long, 
you can't hem them up. If your shirt 
rips in the normal wear and tear, you 
can't sew it up again. You can't even 
alter your own things: if you own a 
pair of sweat pants you can't make 
them into cut-offs for the summer. 

You can't dye your hair because that 
will alter how you look. It's a wonder 
they don't write you up for getting gray 
hair or having it fall out. It used to be 
that women would try to celebrate 
Halloween by making paper outfits to 
wear that one day in a year. We can't 
do that any more either, because it 
changes your appearance. 

The truth is that when you come to 
prison you are altered. We are not 
property, we are not defined by what 
we have or don't have in our locker. We 
may have made a mistake, but we are 
not a mistake. We're human beings. 

Woman prisoner 
Chowchilla, Cal. 


IRENA SENDLER 

Irena Sendler died May 12, 2008. 
Sendler organized a network of 25 peo- 
ple who smuggled 2,500 Jewish children 
out of the Warsaw ghetto during the 
Nazi Occupation of Poland. The children 
were adopted into the homes of Polish 
families or hidden in convents and 
orphanages. The intent was to return all 
the children to their parents. For years 
Sendler guarded 
the real names of 
the children and 
their parents, mak- 
ing lists she put in 
jars and buried in 
a garden to dig up 
after the war. By 
then almost all the 
parents were dead. 

Sendler and her 
helpers made over 
3,000 false docu- 
ments to help the Jewish families. She 
was eventually arrested and tortured by 
the Gestapo. The post-war Communist 
government suppressed her story, which 
was largely unknown until a group of 
Kansas high school students brought it 
out with a widely performed play titled 
"Life in a Jar." Please check out this 
ongoing project at IrenaSendler.org. 

Revolutionary Humanist 
Cyberspace 

• 

GEORGE CARLIN 

George Carlin took on the ideological 
nature of oppression in his comedy. 
Organized religion and the state were 
common targets for him. In an October 
2007 interview with Keith Olbermann, 
Carlin said this about his political com- 
edy: "I don't like this 'let's be cute, and 
let's be clever.' I like smashing them 
(political leaders). That's the only way to 
take care of them." 

Tom P. 
West Coast 


RAINN 

Rape, Abuse, and Incest National 
Nework (RAINN) is the largest anti-sex- 
ual abuse organization in the U.S. It 
launched an online counseling service in 
April. Their phone hotline has already 
helped more than a million victims. 
They hope the new service will reach a 
new generation who are often more com- 
fortable online. RAINN reports that 
every two minutes someone in the U.S. 
is sexually assaulted. Almost half are 
under the age of 18. You can reach them 
at http://www.rainn.org. 

RAINN supporter 
Chicago 


HEALTHCARE TODAY 

The Psoriasis Walk for Awareness in 
San Francisco in June was one of sever- 
al held around the country at different 
times this year. What's special about it 
is that it's more than a fundraiser, it's a 
movement. Members of the National 
Psoriasis Foundation see themselves as 
part of the larger health care movement 
which is going on in the U.S. today to 
take charge of their own medical care 
and treatment. Pharmaceutical compa- 
nies were present, hawking their wares, 
but as one marcher said, "They have to 
listen to us, we aren't waiting for them 
to come up with cure-alls and miracles." 
Another marcher spoke of the disease as 
a great equalizer that respects no 
boundaries of nationality, ethnicity, 
"race," or gender, and said that suffering 
through it has brought together people 
from all over the world. The movement 
is about ending the sense of isolation so 
many suffer, that "It's not just about a 
cure, but a new attitude to life." 

March Volunteer 
San Francisco 


Readers: Can you contribute $5, the 
cost of a subscription, to our special 
fund for prisoners who request one? 



Sendler in 1 943 
shortly after 
escaping from 
Pawiak prison. 
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Review of Living for Change 


Living for Change: An Autobiography is the autobi- 
ography of Grace Lee Boggs, one of the three co-lead- 
ers, along with C.L.R. James and Raya Dunayevskaya, 
of the Johnson-Forest Tendency and of Correspon- 
dence, the organization from which News and Letters 
Committees originated. Grace Boggs, a daughter of 
Chinese immigrants, graduated from Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege with a Ph.D. in philosophy A Hegel scholar, she 
made solid contributions to the Johnson-Forest Ten- 
dency's exploration of Hegel's philosophy, yet by 1953 
began to move in a different direction from Raya Duna- 


For Mildred Loving 

Mildred Loving passed away on May 2. She and her 
husband Richard took the right to love to the Supreme 
Court and made it legal. In 1967 the Court struck 
down the ban on interracial marriage in the Lovings' 
home state of Virginia, leading to similar racist laws 
being overturned around the country. 

Richard and Mildred had been childhood sweet- 
hearts in Central Point, Caroline County, an area 

where working- 
class Black and 
white people 
lived side by 
side. They were 
married in 
Washington , 
D.C., then 
arrested back 
home in Vir- 
ginia in 1958, 
only 50 years 
ago. In that 
time and place, 
love and mar- 
riage made 
them literal out- 
laws. Deputy 
sheriffs broke 
into their bed- 
room in the 
middle of the 
night. 

Everybody since has owed Mildred a debt of grati- 
tude, and like true love itself, she was modest about 
that: "The preacher at my church classified me with 
Rosa Parks, I don't feel like that. Not at all. What hap- 
pened, we really didn't intend for it to happen. What 
we wanted, we wanted to come home." 

There was a poor movie made about the Lovings in 
1996 — the filmmakers hijacked their story. As Mildred 
said, "None of it was very true. The only part of it right 
was I had three children." There is a more serious and 
accurate account of the Loving's life in the book Vir- 
ginia Hasn't Always Been for Lovers (Southern Illinois 
University Press, 2004) by Phyl Newbeck. 

In 2007 Mildred released a statement supporting 
the human right to marry the person one loves, and it 
concluded: "I am still not a political person, but I am 
proud that Richard's and my name is on a court case 
that can help reinforce the love, the commitment, the 
fairness, and the family that so many people, black or 
white, young or old, straight or gay seek in life. I sup- 
port the freedom to marry for all." 

Mildred didn't have an easy life. Richard Loving was 
killed by a drunk driver in 1975, and Mildred lost an 
eye in that same crash. Her son Donald passed away in 
2000. But Mildred had strength, and dignity, and the 
modesty of a real hero. Any voice might be louder, but 
none was more true. 

— Gerry Emmett 


BLACK/REDVIEW 


Continued from page 1 

Racism was so horrible Wright feared for his life. He 
exiled himself to Paris. He left the indigenous Black 
struggle, which was becoming much more developed. 
While he coined the phrase "Black Power," which later 
became a slogan for the movement, he was not here to 
participate in it. Wright died in 1960 in Paris, but his 
contribution to the movement doesn't stop at a literary 
work. 

Most of Wright's ideas about Black reality were pre- 
sented in fiction form. In them he revealed an aspect of 
American civilization that neither the Communist 
Party USA, whites in general, nor the Black middle- 
class leaders could accept. Yet it was just here, within 
the main source of Wright's legacy to Black America, 
that he showed his unfailing determination to discover 
something universal by going deep into Black reality 
in racist America. 

Wright developed a critique of American civilization 
through the Negro question. It was also a critique of 
Blacks in American civilization, especially Black lead- 
ership in the form of Black writers. In his 1937 essay, 
"Blueprint for Negro Writing," long before Frantz 
Fanon wrote in The Wretched of the Earth about the 
reality, the limitations and the transformation of 
African Nationalism, Wright was attempting to 
approach American Black Nationalism in that same 
dialectical way. 


yevskaya's development of Hegel's Absolute Idea. 

Dunayevskaya contrasted the reaction of Boggs to 
Stalin's death in 1953 to that of production worker 
Charles Denby, the longtime editor of News & Letters. 
While Denby wrote of workers comparing Stalin to 
their foreman, Boggs said that the women workers to 
whom she spoke were more interested in hamburger 
recipes. 

Boggs refers to Dunayevskaya' s critique of her ham- 
burger recipe account as an example of what was 
wrong with the old Left. However, Dunayevskaya' s cri- 
tique was prophetic. Boggs and her husband James 
Boggs remained with C.L.R. James when News and 
Letters Committees arose from Correspondence in 
1955. Seven years later, the Boggses split with James 
and abandoned Marxism. The impetus for the split was 
a book written by James Boggs, The American Revolu- 
tion: Pages From a Negro Worker's Notebook , in which 
he disparaged the revolutionary potential of the Amer- 
ican working class. Grace and James Boggs thereafter 
moved toward a Third Worldist perspective and became 
apologists for various Third World dictators. 

Today, Grace Boggs is a community activist living in 
Detroit. To her great credit, she cares about the City of 
Detroit and has done many positive things, such as 
advocating community gardening on the ever-increas- 
ing open fields in Detroit. She founded Detroit Sum- 
mer, a youth program. 

Unlike all too many self-styled community activists, 
Grace Boggs is not motivated by self-interest. But trag- 
ically, she long ago lost the vision that another world is 
possible, one that goes far beyond making life under 
capitalism tolerable. 

— Dan B. 


Update on Mumia 

On March 27 the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit denied Mumia Abu-Jamal a new trial 
and called for a jury to decide, this past May, whether 
he is to serve life in prison or be executed. On June 9, 
an order extending the due date for submitting the 
Petition for Rehearing was submitted by the Court of 
Appeals. Mr. Abu-Jamal's lead counsel Robert P. 
Bryan plans to file on June 27. Journalist Mumia 
Abu-Jamal remains on death row for allegedly killing 
Philadelphia police officer Daniel Faulkner in 1981. 

— Elise 


Hollow holiday 

My Uncle Al, Alandress Gardner, who is 85 years old, 
came from a family of nine, born in Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. His poppa was a Baptist preacher who 
owned land, but he was lazy. His mother, Grandma 
Emma, was very mean and treated Uncle Al's mother, 
Big Momma's children very badly. So Big Momma left 
her husband and moved to a white man's, Mr. Merce 
Hawkins, plantation in Vicksburg. Everybody raised 
cotton and corn and grew a garden for their own food. 
The plantation also had horses, mules, cows, chickens 
and other fowl. 

What we loved about Uncle Al was he was a jack of 
all trades. He could do everything. He was the back- 
bone of our family. He could cook and clean, he became 
Daddy and Mommy to all. Uncle Al only went to the 
eighth grade — there was no High School in the area. 
He was a very positive and friendly person. 

Uncle Al, his two brothers and his nephew, were 
called up to the Army at the time of WWII. He spent 
most of his time in the Philippines and New Guinea in 
the segregated Army. I remember him writing home 
that it was so hot he got a heat rash and his skin peeled. 

Every year, when I come to Chicago for the News and 
Letters Committees Convention, I either would call or 
go to see Uncle Al in Gary, Indiana. This year I called 
Uncle Al on Memorial Day and asked what he was 
doing? He said he, "Didn't feel honored as a soldier or 
when serving my country." He went on to say, "I put my 
life on the line for my country and my life was in jeop- 
ardy. In the Philippines and New Guinea they treated 
me like a man. But when I returned home in February 
1946, I got on the Greyhound bus in Jackson, 
Mississippi, to return to Vicksburg. There was no one 
on the bus, just the driver and me in my Army uniform 
with a duffle bag. I was very tired. I laid my bag on the 
floor and sat down in the front seat. The driver drove 
about 10 miles then pulled over to the side of the high- 
way and said, 'Boy, you got to go to the back of the bus.'" 

Uncle Al was hurt and angry because he had fought 
for his country and still had to go to the back of the bus 
and couldn't even vote in Mississippi. He said, "I could- 
n't start voting until I moved to Gary, Indiana, in 1953. 
We still don't have equal justice in this country. My 
wife and I have had property in Mississippi taken from 
us by politicians even though all taxes were paid and 
we had registered deeds. They just took the land." 

My Uncle's final word was: "I never took part in mil- 
itary celebrations; I want nothing from them." 

— Georgians Williams 




Silence the Violence 

Editor's note: On June 18, thousands participated in 
"Silence the Violence" vigils. News & Letters met with 
three of their "Street Promoters " in Oakland. These 
Black youths are not single issue anti-violence activists, 
but are building a movement for radical change 
through a united community. The previous weekend 
there had been six murders in Oakland for a total of 66 
homicides this year. This is a mix of what these three 
had to say. 

Silence the Violence started off with a whole differ- 
ent campaign in the prisons. A kid got killed in the 
CYA (California Youth Authority). Then something 
happened outside the prisons — a kid got out of the CYA 
and then he got killed in the street and we thought we 
need to focus on the violence outside the prisons. 

We trying to teach the youth to think before they 
react. You don't gotta bust nobody's head. If someone 
gotta problem they come up to me and say they need 
my help and I say OK, what kind of help do you need? 
You say, 'I need help with my life,' I'm going to take you 
right down to The Covenant House and get you a show- 
er, food, case management, GED. Without those 
resources, a youngster's going to be out here robbing 
people and selling dope. 

Violence is a way of living if you don't have a job. 
Some of us come from the same situations with drugs, 
violence, prostitution, all kinds of stuff. We got people 
that been through more stuff than you'd think — near 
death experiences. It's a small circle of violence, a small 
underworld and it's really easy to get caught up in it. 
We get people to speak their thoughts in front of 
crowds to get the stress off their chest. 

During the revolution of the '60s, Martin Luther 
King was preaching non-violence — turn the other 
cheek. If the government that's supposed to protect you 
and provide you with democracy, equal rights and it's 
not being acted out, then what do you do? Like when 
you see the police gunning down youth, how do you 
keep walking around with peaceful protest if you're not 
being heard? 

It's going to take a confrontation in order for this 
change to happen. We need to do away with this system. 
If the revolution was to kick off right now like they were 
trying to do in the '60s I think it'd be more diverse in 
ethnicity. It'd be more mighty. All races united. 

The police are literally trying to take us street pro- 
moters — who are selling the Silence the Violence CD 
for five bucks a pop — to jail. The police waste our time, 
waste their time when kids are getting their heads 
beat in in west Oakland. 

Silence the Violence is a movement. We move mean. 
We not gonna let nobody just overthrow us. We out here 
at 40th and Telegraph all the time. Come and talk to us. 


MISSED THE NEWS AND LETTERS 
COMMITTEES SPECIAL CONVENTION? 
READ ABOUT IT NOW! 



Post-Convention Discussion Bulletin includes: 

• "An Open Letter to All Friends and Sup- 
porters of News and Letters," by the Resi- 
dent Editorial Board 

• "On Organization," by Olga Domanski 

• "What Is a Marxist-Humanist Newspaper in 

2008?" by Terry Moon 

• "Report on Revolutionary Finances," by 
Mary Jo Grey 

"What has been a serious concern for some time 
is what we are and are not doing to work out the 
question of what Raya Dunayevskaya called the 
'Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy.' Why do 
we seem to be looking at our digging into the June 
1, 1987, statement Raya presented to us as a chal- 
lenge to work out that Dialectic, as if it is somehow 
contradictory to our digging into Marx's Critique of 
the Gotha Program ( CGP)1 . .. It is needed more than 
ever this year when 'two sides' seemed to have been 
developed towards it. Why were the important dis- 
cussions about Marx's CGP being made to seem as 
if they were versus, or 'instead of,' digging into June 
1? Why is that relationship being pulled apart?" 

— Olga Domanski 
from Post-Convention Discussion Bulletin 
"On Organization" 

Reprinted for the Special Convention: 

• Raya Dunayevskaya' s report to the founding con- 
vention of News and Letters Committees, July 
1956, Theoretical and Practical Perspectives: 
Where to Begin? 

Also available: 

• Pre-Convention Discussion Bulletin. 

Three dollars each plus $1 shipping, or all three for 
$8.50, includes shipping. 
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New South Korean resistance special needs 


May of this year in Korea started with a public gath- 
ering called "Candle Light Culture Festival," but the 
festival turned into a demonstration against the cur- 
rent president, Lee Myung-bak (from the conservative 
party), and his government. Tens of thousands of angry 



citizens congregated at Seoul Plaza in front of Seoul 
City Hall and the focus of this demonstration is becom- 
ing a nationwide battle against what some call "neo- 
fascism." The current Korean government from the 
start (February 2008) has been working on the follow- 
ing policies. 

• Privatization of public sectors such as water, gas, 
electricity, and healthcare 

• Construction of a great canal that runs through 
Korea, which will cause environmental damage but 
will benefit many construction companies including 
Hyundai (President Lee was its CEO) 

• Importing U.S beef that is at risk for BSE (mad 
cow disease) 

• Attempting control over internet portal sites and 
broadcasting 

In April 2008, President Lee announced during a 
visit to the U.S. that the government would import U.S. 
beef with no condition about the risk of mad cow dis- 
ease. His announcement sparked the anger of the Kore- 
an people, because they thought that the government 
humiliatingly gave up the sovereign power of quaran- 
tine inspection for signing the Korea-U.S. Free Trade 
Agreement (FTA). From May 2, tens of thousands of 
people daily held a candlelight vigil in downtown Seoul 
and asked for renegotiation with the U.S. government. 
However, President Lee and his government continued 
to disappoint the people with their insincere attitude 
and lack of commitment to settle the issue, and it made 
the people more angry. As a result, more and more peo- 
ple, from children to old men, took part in the candle- 
light vigils day by day, and finally the candlelight vigil 
turned into an anti-government demonstration taking 
over the streets. The government was baffled and put 
down the demonstrations violently using water can- 
nons. 

After the violent crushing by riot police, the demon- 
strators felt that their just claims to correct the mis- 
takes of the government were ignored, and that Presi- 
dent Lee had no intention of protecting the people. Fur- 
thermore, President Lee and his government have 
tried to control the press and broadcasting (including 
internet portal sites) to be used only for carrying 
through wrong policies, never accepted by the majority 
of the Korean people, such as privatization of public 
sectors, construction of a great canal, and signing the 
Korea-U.S. FTA. 

The Korean people feel that their democratic rights 

Burma cyclone 
and worse 

The cyclone that struck Burma in May was only the 
beginning of death and devastation, which the military 
junta intensified. The outlaw rulers of Burma stunned 
international opinion by refusing aid shipments or 
putting killer conditions on accepting aid. Military con- 
trol of the country was used not to funnel food and 
water to cyclone victims, especially to the hard-hit 
minority Karen areas, but instead to divert the best 
food and supplies into the coffers of the military. 

This was not merely the result of indifference or 
incompetence. Just a week after the cyclone, troops 
attacked, burned and looted the Karen village of Mu Li 
Khi, the latest attack that even involved systematic 
use of rape and enslavement to fracture its opposition. 
The military junta had proved its willingness to mas- 
sacre even ethnically Burmese students, farmers, 
workers and monks, in bloodbaths from 1988 to as 
recently as 2007. Despite the cyclone, the military 
extended the house arrest of Aung San Suu Kyi, who 
still has not been able to take office since she won the 
last election — in 1990 — and bloodied activists rallied in 
front of her house on her birthday. Even with the 
cyclone, the military took no holiday from their cam- 
paign targeting the Karen minority. 

Karen areas contain the timber and mineral exports 
to China and the West that have enriched the generals. 
The comparison here is to the attitude of Indonesian 
rulers to the 2004 tsunami's destruction of insurgent 
areas of Acheh, and to the ill-concealed satisfaction at 
the fate of Blacks uprooted by Hurricane Katrina dis- 
played by government officials from sheriff s deputies 
to Bush. 

— Bob McGuire 


and principles, established through struggle and resis- 
tance, are damaged and violated by the despotic gov- 
ernment in favor of the conservative segments in 
Korea, so they began to chant for anti-privatization, 
anti-great canal, anti-FTA, anti-government, and the 
impeachment of President Lee as well as the renegoti- 
ation with the U.S. government for importing U.S. beef. 
Against the political attack of the conservatives, by 
taking to the streets, many Korean people make clear 
the democratic principle that nobody can damage and 
put back to the past the principle that all state power 
and authority emanate from the people. 

The crisis of democracy which the Korean people 
felt, called together a million people on June 10, the 
21st anniversary of "Great Struggle of 1987." The can- 
dlelight vigils and demonstrations in Korea have con- 
tinued to be held for 51 days. 

The candlelight vigils and demonstrations that are 
going on in Korea have some important meanings. 

• They are going on without any guidance, divisions 
or leaders. Only spontaneous or autonomous participa- 
tion of citizens on the internet network daily organize 
the candlelight vigils and demonstrations. As it is 
unusual and never seen before, some say that "collec- 
tive intelligence” or “intelligence of the multitude" 
leads the struggle and resistance. In any case, it is 
obvious that these unusual and new ways of social 
movement in Korea imply so many practical meanings. 

• It presents new opportunities and possibilities for 
a direct or pure democracy against conditions where 
the representative organs, such as the National Assem- 
bly occupied by the conservative parties, are unable to 
accept or understand the progressive demands of the 
people. However, it is also obvious that this phenome- 
non asks some questions of the relation between the 
public and the political party to the progressive and 
leftist parties as well as to the conservative parties. 

— Two South Korean activists 


Pride Weekend 



Tens of thousands filled every inch of Dolores Park 
for the 16th Annual Dyke March in San Francisco on 
June 28. The theme this year was visibility: visibility 
of protest and of our power, visibility which saves 
lives and may save our rights to live, to love and to 
be recognized. Visibility to counteract the many ways 
we are made invisible. Featured speakers included a 
doctor demonstrating a breast self-exam and dykes 
from former Yugoslavia. The march stretched over 10 
blocks. The previous day saw the 5th annual trans- 
gender march with a focus on transgender civil 
rights. Sunday's 38th Annual Pride Parade of over a 
million was also a celebration of the May 1 5 Califor- 
nia Supreme Court's decision that denying gays and 
lesbians marriage is a violation of their civil rights. 
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under capitalism 

As the single mother of a totally dependent 18-year- 
old with special needs, I am constantly challenged to 
find quality care and programs to help her in a world 
which seems to value her less as a person because of 
her disabilities. Caregivers are only paid between $9.57 
and $12.00 per hour to help me care for her. There are 
few people willing to do this kind of work for that kind 
of pay, and because of that, we have had 10 different 
workers this past year. The Union, while advocating for 
the caregivers, pays the least and has the worst health 
insurance plan. 

Now that she has graduated high school, my daugh- 
ter can go into a vocational program until she is 21. 
They try and set the young adults up with a job of some 
kind, but they don't get paid for their work! They say 
it's more for the "experience" and for learning to get 
along with other people and dealing with work dead- 
lines, etc. It will be very hard to find a job my daughter 
can do, but why is the work she might do not valued 
enough to compensate her for it? The attitude is that 
she should be grateful for the work and not complain 
about not getting paid. 

What really worries me is the lack of programs for 
my daughter once she turns 21 and can no longer 
attend the vocational programs. There are very few 
programs out there that address the needs of a 21 year 
old with special needs. The ones we have been able to 
find are only two days a week. In order to get her to and 
from these programs, I would have to quit my job. Or 
put her on a bus by herself to get her there, which is not 
an option. It is assumed that most people with special 
needs will find a job of some kind, or even go to college. 
My daughter is unable to do either of those things, so 
she will probably spend most of her time on the com- 
puter on YouTube, or watching TV. Even the summer 
camps that we count on so heavily every year don't 
take young adults over the age of 21. It makes me 
angry that this society cares so little for those with 
more limited capabilities once they reach this age. 

What scares me and other parents of kids with spe- 
cial needs, is what happens to them if something hap- 
pens to us. I worry about this constantly. I have a friend 
who will take my daughter if something happens to me 
prematurely, but what if she decides she can't? What 
happens if my daughter outlives me? There are adult 
family homes in the state I live in, but many of them 
will not take adults as dependent as my daughter is. 
And it's unclear if Medicaid will pay for these homes. 
My fear is that she will end up in a nursing home that 
will not take good care of her. Will they bother to get to 
know her and what she likes and doesn't like? Will they 
allow her to have her headphones and play the music 
that means so much to her? Will they change her dia- 
pers when needed and get her out of bed? Or will she 
be just left alone, without any companionship and 
proper care? 

These are my worst fears. 

— Suzanne K. 

Queer Notes 

By Elise 

Students from a record-breaking 6,000 schools par- 
ticipated in this year's Day of Silence, supporting and 
bringing awareness of the many LGBT students who 
keep silent to protect their lives. A backlash against 
the Day is gaining some ground. The U.S. Court of 
Appeals ruled that a teenager who had been banned 
from wearing an anti-gay t-shirt could wear it on this 
year's Day of Silence. The opposition is also organizing 
counteractions, including a so-called "Day of Truth." 

Two women in Kingston, UK, have been convicted of 
harassing and terrorizing their gay neighbors, part- 
ners Michael Harris and Shires Crichton. Karen 
Reeves and her 22-year-old daughter Christie Myles 
are banned from having any contact with and living in 
the same village as Mr. Harris and Mr. Crichton, to 
whom the women made homophobic gestures and 
remarks for several months earlier this year. Reeves 
even drove her car at one of the men. She was also sen- 
tenced to five months in prison for her lack of remorse 
and for "leading" her daughter. Myles will pay court 
costs. 

Moscow's GLBT activists went ahead with a pride 
parade, defying yet one more "official" ban on such 
activities. In 2006 and 2007, Mayor Yuri Luzhkov 
banned pride demonstrations and parades. "Rights For 
Gays and Lesbians!" and "Take Mayor Luzhkov's 
Homophobia to Court" were just two of the banners 
that were displayed. Most recently, parade organizers 
filed suit against Russian President Dmitry Medvedev 
for not replying within 30 days to their appeal of 
Luzhkov's ban and requested the European Court of 
Human Rights to order Moscow to compensate orga- 
nizers for last year's parade. 

The Third Civil Court of First Instance in the Boyo 
lu district of Istanbul, Turkey, closed the offices of the 
gay rights advocacy group Lambda Istanbul. Its vague 
ruling was based on Lambda's failure to "remedy 
errors and deficiencies" in its statutes, part of Turkey's 
Law on Associations. The ruling puts Turkey in viola- 
tion of the European Convention on Human Rights, 
and the international Human Rights Watch group is 
calling for the European Union to deny Turkey 
entrance into the EU. 
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World food crisis reveals capitalism's direction 


Continued from page 1 

dized imports of U.S. agricultural products, throwing 
1.3 million farmers out of work. This transformation of 
world agriculture is not just a policy choice. In China, 
native rulers have overseen the same transformation, 
throwing 150 million off the land. 

Once the Third World coun- 
tries that gained independence 
departed from revolutionary 
mass self-activity, their course 
was set by capitalism's law of 
development: the concentra- 
tion and centralization of capi- 
tal at one pole, and the grow- 
ing army of the unemployed at 
the other pole — whose charac- 
ter as an army of revolt is only 
beginning to show itself. Capi- 
tal's concentration has result- 
ed in the globalization of the 
capitalist industrial agricul- 
ture complex, increasingly 
supplanting "agro-ecological" 
farming for subsistence and 
domestic markets with "agro- 
industrial" farming of cash 
crops for export. 

Peasants are driven off the 
land, not so much by "free 
trade," as by the imperialistic 
relations of very unequal 

trade: the forcing down of trade barriers in poor coun- 
tries, while transnational corporations receive state- 
capitalist subsidies, which account for 30% of farm rev- 
enue in the 30 richest countries. The same is true of 
factory fishing fleets, which could not profitably 
destroy the world's fisheries without their estimated 
$50 billion in subsidies each year. Agribusiness also 
relies on direct or indirect superexploitation of undoc- 
umented immigrants as farm labor, as well as "contract 
farming," in which the farmer owns the land but all 
production decisions are made by the corporation buy- 
ing the crop or livestock. In some cases corporations or 
big landowners simply seize common or private lands. 

FOOD CRISIS A CRISIS OF CAPITALISM 

The millions of human beings added to the rolls of 
the starving and the poor are the collateral damage of 
a class war waged by capitalists against both small- 
holder farming and urban and rural working classes. 
Ever since the global economic crisis of the 1970s, cap- 
italists have been trying to shore up the rate of profit 

Kosova's independence 

Kosova's declaration of independence in February 
was greeted by massive celebrations in Prishtina, the 
country's capital. The joy in the streets reflected the 
long-standing desire for independence from Serbian 
domination on the part of the overwhelming majority 
of Kosovars. 

Four months after Kosova's declaration, however, 
the country is still struggling to emerge from the twi- 
light status in which it was forced to languish since 
1999, when an armed uprising of the Albanian popula- 
tion precipitated the intervention of NATO and the 
withdrawal of the Serbian army. 

In the intervening years, Kosova remained formally 
a province of Serbia and was administered by a large 
and inefficient United Nations bureaucracy. Little eco- 
nomic development took place and Serbia was permit- 
ted to actively manipulate the small remaining Ser- 
bian community in its effort to achieve a partition of 
the northern part of the country. This state of affairs 
served to intensify hostility between Albanians and 
Serbs and contributed to events like the large-scale 
inter-ethnic violence that took place in March of 2004. 

The Movement for Self-Determination, an organiza- 
tion formed to oppose the political stasis imposed upon 
Kosova by the international community, held a large 
protest in February of 2007 which was fired on by 
police. Two demonstrators were killed and Albin Kurti, 
a former leader of the mass student movement of the 
1990s and organizer of the event, was arrested. Kurti 
was held under house arrest until February of this 
year, when his trial was suspended amid widespread 
public denunciations of the political nature of the 
charges. 

Kurti and his organization have been the most tren- 
chant critics of the incomplete character of Kosova's 
current status. As they point out, the February decla- 
ration of independence is explicitly based on an accep- 
tance of the recommendations of a report by diplomat 
Martti Ahtisaari. The independence sketched out for 
Kosova in the Ahtisaari report is a highly conditional 
one, in which it continues to remain under European 
Union supervision and is subject to a de facto internal 
partition between the Serbian north and the Albanian 
south. 

Furthermore, Serbia is largely absolved of responsi- 
bility for the 1999 violence and the decade of repres- 
sion that preceded it. As Kurti writes in an essay in 
The Case for Kosova , edited by scholar Anna Di Lellio, 
"There is neither penance nor regret in the Serbian 
political and intellectual establishment for the 12,000 
killed, 3,000 kidnapped, thousands raped, one million 
expelled and 120,000 houses destroyed in Kosova. 
There has been no justice for the victims." 

— Sympathizer 



Strikes and protests spread across Cameroon 
in February over food prices and working 
conditions 


by finding new ways to drive down wages and benefits, 
while forcing workers to work harder, and more com- 
pletely absorbing activities such as farming into com- 
modity production — including turning water and com- 
mon lands into commodities. 

Key factors behind the 
food crisis reveal themselves 
to be aspects of the decay of 
capitalism, which has moved 
from advancing the develop- 
ment of forces of production 
to undermining the condi- 
tions needed to sustain 
human civilization. 

Most directly, the falling 
rate of profit spurs capital to 
seek one alternative after 
another to productive invest- 
ment, the latest being the 
flight to commodities futures 
after the collapse of the hous- 
ing and credit bubbles. Spec- 
ulative money in commodi- 
ties futures reportedly rose 
from $5 billion in 2000 to 
$175 billion in 2007. 1 
Futures allow investors to 
cash in on rising prices with- 
out investing in production; 
the huge amounts of money 
chasing commodities tend to drive up prices. Traders 
amplified this effect by hoarding food. 

Industrial production of biofuels, aided by $15 billion 
of subsidies last year, has diverted cropland from grow- 
ing human food. According to the New Statesman , 
"American cars now burn enough corn to cover all the 
import needs of the 82 nations classed by the FAO as 
'low-income food-deficit countries.'" 2 

Grain that could feed the poor is used as animal 
feed. The agribusiness complex is waging a concerted 
campaign to transform populations in capitalistically 
growing Third World countries such as China, India 
and Brazil into consumers of U.S. -style industrially 
processed diets. Food consumption becomes a means 
for the production of surplus-value, regardless of the 
social or health effects. 

Enough food is produced today, but the trend is for 
increasing diversion of crops to feed cars and livestock, 
fueling demand growth that will outstrip production, 
especially as global warming worsens and farmland 
and water hit limits. 

Precisely because capitalism's dynamic is to produce 
maximum surplus-value, and because value is con- 
gealed labor, capitalist agriculture squeezes the most 
output possible from labor, though that means reckless 
waste of land, water and fossil fuel energy; though it 
means that that most basic human need, food, is 
denied to human beings and used to fill cars and cows; 
though it is held off the market in hopes of higher prof- 
its while millions grow desperate; though today's pro- 
duction undermines the conditions for future farming. 
Marx grasped that this is capitalism's inexorable 
dynamic: 

"...instead of a conscious and rational treatment of 
the land as permanent communal property, as the 
inalienable condition for the existence and reproduc- 
tion of the chain of human generations, we have the 
exploitation and squandering of the powers of the 
earth...." 3 

At the FAO summit in Rome, the U.S. pushed an 
agenda of eliminating trade barriers and expanding 
production through intensive technology — more of the 
same medicine that helped consolidate industrial agri- 
culture at the expense of those who work the land. 

Where last year's UN report on Millennium Goals 
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repeated the 1996 World Food Summit pledge to halve 
the number of hungry in the world by 2015, today the 
FAO says that will not happen — in fact, that number 
has been rising since then. 

Protesters carrying a banner, "Stop corporate control 
of food," were thrown out of the press room at the sum- 
mit. Some held posters contrasting the millions going 
hungry with the record profits of agribusiness corpora- 
tions, for instance, ADM up 55% to $1.15 billion, Mon- 
santo up 54% to $2.23 billion, and Mosaic up over 
1 , 100 %. 

EMPTY POLICIES FOR EMPTY PLATES 

Elsewhere in Rome, the June 1-4 alternative Terra 
Preta Forum, called by social movements across the 
globe, blasted the FAO summit as worse than useless. 
The Forum issued a Civil Society Declaration, which 
said in part: 

"The serious and urgent food and climate crises are 
being used by political and economic elites as opportu- 
nities to entrench corporate control of world agricul- 
ture and the ecological commons.... We, more than 100 
organizations — coming from 5 continents... propose a 
different, sustainable way of addressing persisting eco- 
logical and food crises and climate change and forge 
solutions that strengthen our capacities, valorize 
women's centrality in food production, protect our 
ecologies, and reclaim our communities, societies and 
economies. We reject the corporate industrial and ener- 
gy-intensive model of production and consumption that 
is the basis of continuing crises. We affirm that the par- 
adigm of Peoples' Food Sovereignty forms the guiding 
framework for our future actions and the survival of 
humanity. 

Food Sovereignty goes beyond demanding food as a 
right, posing it as a question of peoples' self-determi- 
nation in producing food as well as its availability. As a 
demand for masses' control of food production, in oppo- 
sition to the sway of market forces, Food Sovereignty 
implicitly reaches for socialism. Some organizations 
participating in the Forum call for "21st century social- 
ism." 

In the works are the July 4-9 Peoples' Action Days 
around the G-8 summit in Hokkaido, Japan. 5 Where 
this radicalism will lead is a matter of struggle, not 
least in the battle of ideas. Will it open up to the kind 
of vision of total uprooting projected by Karl Marx? Or 
will it be confined by the pull of the world market, com- 
modity production and the state powers challenging 
U.S. dominance? 

One pitfall for the movement is the myth still being 
spread about Marx's attitude to peasants. We can learn 
from the creative new developments he brought to his 
insights on agriculture in the last decade of his life. His 
attention to "pre-capitalist" societies led to new discov- 
eries on the Man/Woman relation, and on the multilin- 
earity of paths to development. Communal ownership 
of land in those societies could serve as the point of 
departure for development to a new world if their rev- 
olutions were complemented by proletarian revolutions 
in the industrialized countries. But, as the 20th centu- 
ry showed, once revolutions deviated from basing 
themselves on the masses' self-activity, there was no 
alternative to the capitalist path of "development," 
which leads to today's crises. 

What both the objective crisis and the subjective 
movements point to is that capitalism is now moving 
backwards, destroying the conditions for human sur- 
vival. The only thing that can tear us away from capi- 
tal's awful momentum toward climate chaos and 
destruction of civilization's material basis, of which 
food production is the main pillar, is a new, many-sided 
path of development through revolution in perma- 
nence. 

1 "Who Is Responsible for the Global Food Crisis?" by Sinclair 
Stewart and Paul Waldie, May 31, 2008, Toronto Globe and 
Mail 

2 "How the Rich Starved the World," by Mark Lynas, April 17, 
2008, New Statesman. For important movement statements, 
see "An African Call for a Moratorium on Agrofuel Develop- 
ments" (http://www.grain.org/agrofuels/7moratoriumen) and 
"Biofuels in India: will they deliver or destroy?" 
(http://www.grain.org/agrofuels/7india2007) 

3 Capital, Vol. Ill (Vintage: 1981), pp. 948-49 

4 Full statement available at 
http://www.foodsovereignty.org/public/terrapreta/final.doc 

5 See announcement at 

http://www.viacampesina.org/main_en/index.php?option=co 

m_content&task=view&id=561&Itemid=38 
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A Different Look at the May 1968 French Revolt 


by Brown Douglas 

This May marked the 40th anniversary of the Paris 
uprising of over 10 million workers and students. It 
shouldn't be forgotten that 1968 was a year for many 
other uprisings and near-revolutions: England, Mexico, 
Brazil, and Czechoslovakia being the most prominent 
among literally hundreds; not to mention the revolt of 
women, African Americans, and anti-war youth all over 
the U.S. reaching almost revolutionary proportions. 
But it was in France, an "advanced" First World coun- 
try that was supposedly sufficiently prosperous and 
stabilized by capitalism and bourgeois society, where 
the revolt was the deepest, and students and workers 
almost reached the point of being able to reconstruct 
society on totally different grounds. 

There has been a lot written about the effects of the 
1968 events on French society since then. Historical 
analyses abound about the roots of the student protests, 
the slogans, leaders like Daniel Cohn-Bendit, and the 
massive street demonstrations. But today, France is run 
by the right-wing Nicolas Sarkozy who promised to "liq- 
uidate the legacy" of 1968. What happened to the revolt 
itself? Why didn't it achieve its goals? Among the many 
slogans spontaneously created by participants, why did 
"Those who make revolutions half way only dig their 
own graves" tragically fulfill itself more than any of the 
other revolutionary mottoes? 

The questions that are most important to ask about 
a failed revolution in the past are questions that will 
lead to working out a successful revolution in the 
future. This is the only thing that keeps the discussion 
from being a purely historical one. The pull of ideas, 
specifically the ideas surrounding the French revolt 
and its collapse, are what makes this remembrance of 
an event 40 years ago a contemporary discussion. 

Raya Dunayevskaya wrote "The near-revolution of 
France, 1968: Why did it fail?" (see page 4) during the 
height of the revolt, when "the whip of counter-revolu- 
tion [was] visible." What might strike some of us today 
is the extended essay's polemic against Trotskyism. 
The reasons for discussing the failings of Trotskyism 
during the French revolt aren't sectarian, or old news, 
but at the very root of a Marxist-Humanist conception 

Child Labor 

Chidren and young persons are at present worse treated 
and harder worked than at any previous period. 

— Karl Marx, Capital 

Child labor, described by Karl Marx in Capital near- 
ly 150 years ago, is alive and well in China despite a 
recent New York Times expose of a child labor ring in 
China's southern provinces. Underground organiza- 
tions lure children younger than the legal working age 
of 16 to industrial centers on the coast. Although offi- 
cials have "instructed" police and labor departments to 
rescue child laborers and punish those responsible, 
there are believed to be thousands more children work- 
ing throughout the Pearl River Delta region. 

Journalists with Southern Metropolis , a crusading 
newspaper which first uncovered the abuses, recently 
interviewed parents and residents and posed as 
recruiters in Liangshang prefecture in southwestern 
Sichuan Province. Children were "sold" to factories at 
virtual auctions in Guangdong Province. At some 
coastal factories, children were even lined up and 
selected based on their body type. Children are paid 
about 420 an hour, far below the local minimum wage 
of 640 an hour. Some children were threatened with 
death if they tried to escape. 

Chen Fulin, a government spokesman in Liangshan 
Prefecture, said that the child labor articles were accu- 
rate. "Since journalists could discover the facts by secret 
interviews in a few days," Southern Metropolis wrote in 
an editorial, "how could the labor departments show no 
interest in it and ignore it for such a long time?" 

Several factors create conditions that perpetuate 
child labor in China: Recruiters receive between 200 
and 300 yuan (about $29 - $45) per child; leaders of the 
underground organization can earn up to 100,000 yuan 
in three months; most companies employing child labor 
are small to medium-sized and not registered with 
labor departments. 

Parents, who cannot support their families by farm- 
ing, send out children as young as 8 or 9, pleased that 
the children earn several hundred yuan a month. One 
mother, who cried when she learned her son was sent 
thousands of kilometers away, was comforted to hear 
that he received a rice meal every two to three days. 

Enforcement is weak. Even factories that supply 
global companies, including Wal-Mart, have been 
accused of using child labor and violating local labor 
laws. Big corporations have increased inspections of 
factories that produce goods for them, but suppliers 
evade scrutiny by providing fake wage and work sched- 
ules. 

As long as the world economy operates under the 
capitalist production system, these conditions will per- 
sist as corporations are driven to reduce labor costs. 
Increasing automation and sending jobs overseas to 
cheaper labor markets, leaves young people here idle 
and miseducated for jobs that no longer exist. Exploit- 
ing children as workers is capitalism's method in devel- 
oping countries. In no case are poor children nurtured 
and educated to realize their full human potential. 
Until capitalism can be destroyed, revolutionaries 
must expose and oppose the exploitation of children in 
all forms. 

— Susan Van Gelder 


of what revolution is and can be. 

The de Gaulle government was shaken to the core by 
the students' and workers' actions. Even after de 
Gaulle made a back-room deal with the Communist 
Party-controlled unions (the CGT) for a 35% raise in 
wages — attempting to buy off the revolution — the 
workers marched in the streets chanting "Adieu de 
Gaulle!" ("Goodbye de Gaulle!"). What became clear, far 
before the attempt to buy the workers off, was that the 
counter-revolution against the students and workers 
was led not only by the government, but also by the 
Communist Party! 

While the French Trotskyists were militant organiz- 
ers and fighters during the May 1968 events, their 
activism and bravery lacked recognizing the class 


Immigrant May Day March 



Over 5,000 people, mostly Latino youth, attended a 
May Day march and rally from the Fruitvale District 
to downtown Oakland, Cal., for workers' and immi- 
grants' rights. Young Latinos led the crowd in read- 
ing demands of the Oakland Sin Fronteras coalition, 
including: End harassment and persecution of immi- 
grant communities by federal agencies and local 
police; halt the use of "no-match" letters to intimidate 
worker organizing efforts; hold elected officials 
accountable to support immigrant rights; money for 
human needs and services, not militarism and war; 
and no more displacement from our homes and com- 
munities. One marcher said: "We need a system not 
based on money, but based on human dignity. These 
are human beings, families torn apart and we want 
to make them whole." 

Protest firing 'Charcoal 
Alley' teacher 

After promising us bridges, tunnels, roads and a 
high speed train connecting all the big cities of Califor- 
nia plus a glorious and prosperous future, our munifi- 
cent Governor slashed the budget to the Los Angeles 
Unified School District by some 340 million dollars. 

On June 6, teachers, joined by students and parents, 
walked out for half an hour before school began in 
protest against funds cut for the district. Another 
march of teachers, students and parents took place at 
Jordan High School, on the so-called "Charcoal Alley," 
in the middle of Watts. The marchers were protesting 
the firing of an outstanding teacher accused of being 
too Afro-centric in her teaching! 

What comes to my mind, as a former teacher at Jor- 
dan High School, is that it is just another subordina- 
tion and insult to the students themselves, as if they 
aren't able to make up their own minds as to what 
direction to take when hearing many sides of social 
issues. Students should be presented with many sides 
of issues! They are capable of, and should be given the 
privilege of, making up their own minds. 

Karen Salazar, a second year teacher at Jordan 
High School, should not be fired. Her students are 
motivated learners and are able to enter into discus- 
sions enthusiastically since the issues are relevant and 
alive for them. The California Standards accepts 
teaching of The Autobiography of Malcolm X, and the 
poetry of Langston Hughes. Salazar admits to "sprin- 
kling" in lyrics of slain rapper Tupac Shakur. This only 
adds another flavor to the spread of ideas from which 
students can choose. 

Her mentor teacher, who is a veteran teacher with 
Jordan High School, said, "I saw a new, young teacher 
teaching her lesson according to the objectives she stat- 
ed on the board. I saw her engage with her students 
and interact with them in a very positive way. " 

Karen Salazar needs help. Letters of support can be 
written to Principal Strachan at: Mr. Stephan G. Stra- 
chan, Principal, Jordan High School, 2265 E. 103rd St., 
Los Angeles, Ca. Phone # 323-568-4100. 

A school district that is the second largest in the 
nation, graduates not even half of its high school 
seniors. The lack of regard and apathy toward the 
ghetto schools is untoward as well as unpardonable. 

The Watts Rebellion of South Central and the 
blowouts of the eastside of the sixties were primarily 
motivated by a deplorable lack of attention to schools. 
Both events were explosions of pent-up cries of pain for 
help for the most elemental needs, mainly of a lack of 
recognition as being part of the community. 

— Retired School Teacher 


nature of Communism. The Trotskyist denial that the 
Soviet Union was a totalitarian state-capitalist mon- 
strosity led them to be "the left face of Communism," as 
Dunayevskaya put it. Holding the same concept of 
socialism as the Communists, who worked with de 
Gaulle to crush the revolution, the Trotskyists were 
able to differ politically from the state power. But phi- 
losophically the concept of a "party to lead" could not 
propel the revolution forward. 

Today's anti-authoritarian radical youth aren't look- 
ing to the vanguard party to give them a direction. Still 
missing, though, is a philosophy that gives action its 
direction, that can pose questions in a way that neither 
strips spontaneity of its importance nor leaves every- 
thing as mere strategy or pragmatics. What is needed 
isn't better political leadership or better protest tactics, 
but a total view of what we're opposing, how to uproot 
it, and a vision of a new society. 

Dunayevskaya' s formulation of what was needed 
was "a new unity of theory and practice which relies, 
not on some 'vanguard party,' but on the masses, the 
masses alone who would help forge out this totally new 
philosophy because they had a vision of a fully free 
society." Dunayevskaya called this the "missing ingre- 
dient" and the proof that philosophy isn't composed of 
ideas floating around in the air, but of ideas that are 
realized by masses in motion. 

That is still the "missing ingredient" today. Marxist- 
Humanism is a philosophy for our times that poses an 
alternative not only to authoritarian sects of radicals, 
but also to activism that exhausts itself in action, 
action, and only action. 

Mutanabbi St. Coalition 

On March 5, 2007, a car bomb exploded on Mutan- 
abbi Street in Baghdad. At least 30 people were killed 
and 100 were wounded. This locale is the historic cen- 
ter of Baghdad bookselling, a winding street filled with 
bookstores and outdoor book stalls. Named after the 
famed 10th century Arab classical poet, Al-Mutanabbi, 
it had been the heart and soul of the Baghdad literary 
and intellectual community. 

We are among the pages of every book that was 
shredded and burned and covered with flesh and blood 
that day. And to those who would manufacture hate 
with the tools of language; those who would take away 
the rights and dignity of a people with the very same 
words that guarantee them; and to anyone who would 
view the bodies on Mutanabbi Street as a way to nar- 
row the future into one book; we say, as poets, writers, 
artists, booksellers, printers and readers: Mutanabbi 
Street starts here! 

In April of 2007, San Francisco poet and bookseller 
Beau Beausoleil began to form a coalition to address 
not just the tragic loss of life but the idea of a targeted 
attack on a street where ideas have always been 
exchanged. The coalition recognizes the commonality of 
Mutanabbi Street with any street that leads to a book- 
store or cultural institution, in this or any country. 

We organized a reading at the San Francisco main 
library, and many other libraries, as well as radio 
shows and a public-access cable interview/reading con- 
cerning the Mutanabbi Street project. In response to 
our call, Upstart Crow Book Store in Vancouver, Cana- 
da, held a reading. 

The Coalition issued a call, organized by printer and 
professor Kathleen Walkup, to letterpress printers for 
their personal response to the bombing on Mutanabbi 
Street. To date we have received over 40 broadsides. 

We continue to seek booksellers, individuals and cul- 
tural organizations in other states that will help orga- 
nize meetings dedicated to Mutanabbi Street and the 
art and cultural communities of Iraq. We are looking 
for other regional coordinators for the extension of the 
Mutanabbi Street Letterpress Broadside Project. We 
invite other forms of artistic expression that address 
these issues. Please contact: Beau Beausoleil at over- 

landbooks@earthlink.net. 

* * * 

Sometimes the weight of our own silence becomes 
completely unbearable, until we cannot take one more 
day reading about the blood, bone, and ash. And then 
the moment comes when we recognize that this distant 
landscape is our own and that we must walk through it. 

I knew that if I had been a bookseller in Baghdad, 
my book shop would have been on Mutanabbi Street; 
and as a poet, I would most likely be in exile or dead. 

The connections between the booksellers and read- 
ers on Mutanabbi Street and the booksellers and read- 
ers here, are simple and direct. We all share the belief 
that books are the holders of memories, dreams, and 
ideas. I felt an urgent need to keep this particular, trag- 
ic event in our consciousness; because it has such deep 
historical and cultural implications, both for us, here in 
this country, and for the people of Iraq. To this end, I 
decided to create a coalition of artists, poets, writers, 
printers, booksellers and readers. 

I have always felt that letterpress printers have 
been "first responders." They have always provided a 
visible starting place for our collective grief or aspira- 
tions for a more just society. I wanted to issue a call to 
letterpress printers for their personal response to the 
bombing of Mutanabbi Street. Letterpress printing is a 
visceral act; it is the body and the text briefly merging, 
again and again. In this project I have looked for out- 
ward acts: poets reading aloud; printers using their 
presses to bite the words into the paper. 

— Beau Beausoleil 
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China: corruption kills Lebanon in crisis 
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While the 7.9 magnitude earthquake that struck 
populous Sichuan province in China on May 12 was a 
natural disaster, it was a manmade disaster that 
extended the death toll to upwards of 70,000 people. 

Quick dispatch of the army to search for survivors 
and distribute aid appeared 
in sharp contrast to respons- 
es costing lives in Burma by 
the generals and in New 
Orleans by Bush in 2005. The 
government tapped a deep 
vein of sympathy across the 
country for victims of the 
earthquake. It tried to con- 
fine the mood of mourning 
into a three-minute national 
period of silence, but also 
encouraged full news cover- 
age from the earthquake 
zone, even by foreign 
reporters given more access 
as the Olympics approaches. 

But the report on the first 
day of 900 students buried under the rubble of their 
school in Juyuan pointed to the connivance of builders 
and local officials. So many other schools collapsed 
while older buildings around them remained standing 
that nearly 10,000 students were killed. Because of the 
government policy permitting just one child per family, 
in most cases each student killed was an only child. 
Official support for these grieving parents quickly 

typhoon Fengshen 

At least 1,300 are believed to be dead after Typhoon 
Fengshen hit the central Philippines June 21, capsizing 
a passenger ferry resulting in the deaths of 809 of the 
865 passengers and crew who were aboard. Many bod- 
ies are still trapped inside the sunken boat’s hull. 
While early reports focused on the fact that the Philip- 
pine coast guard had cleared the ferry for sailing 
despite the typhoon’s proximity, as we go to press the 
BBC and others are reporting that rescue and salvage 
efforts of 100 divers have been hampered because the 
ferry was illicitly carrying ten tons of endosulfan, a 
highly toxic pesticide bound for Dole Corporation 
pineapple plantations. Exposure (including of the res- 
cue workers) to endosulfan can cause mental and 
genetic disorders, skin diseases, nervous disorders and 
even death. 

In a recent "public eye award" short list announce- 
ment, the Ecumenical Institute for Labor Education 
and Research in the Philippines cited Dole, "where 
workers, particularly women, are only temporarily 
hired, earn starvation wages, and received no company 
benefits... children [who work on the plantations] suffer 
from health problems due to the strenuous work and to 
toxic chemicals such as endolsulfan that are used on 
the plantations. . .the firm with the sunny logo is taking 
drastic measures against the unionists who recently 
exposed unsafe waste disposal in the canning 
plant... the local union secretary was temporarily sus- 
pended from his work at Dole after he uncovered [vio- 
lations] of health and safety standards." 

As relatives desperate for information about miss- 
ing loved ones gathered at the corporate headquarters 
of Sulpicio Lines, owner of the capsized "Princess of the 
Skies," the shipping line has posted on its website an 
offer to pay the equivalent of about $4,500 to the fami- 
ly of each victim. But its offer to "cast aside legal tech- 
nicalities and waive the waiting period of one year with 
which missing passengers will be compensated" is not 
likely to enhance the company’s or capitalism’s image 
much among Filipinos. 

— Russell Rockwell 



turned hostile. Within ten days parents had begun 
marching to officials to demand answers. By June 1, 
Children's Day, 600 parents and supporters in 
Dujiangyan wore T-shirts reading "We firmly ask for 
justice for dead students" and "Severely punish corrup- 
tion in tofu construction." 

A regional Chinese news- 
paper proved the truth of 
that charge of shoddy 
unsupported buildings by 
finding chicken wire in con- 
crete rubble where rebars 
should have been. As a 
result the government pres- 
sured Chinese newspapers 
to end earthquake coverage, 
and began moving foreign 
reporters from the earth- 
quake zone. 

Officials tried to prevent 
a march on June 3 from the 
Juyuan school by intimidat- 
ing the parents. They then 
overwhelmed the hundred parents who marched — in 
spite of pressure — with riot police and finally dragged 
away those who remained. 

When the last earthquake in China leveled Tang- 
shan, near Tianjin, in June 1976, party rulers imposed 
a news blackout, treating the earthquake like a mili- 
tary secret, and foreign reporters could not visit the 
site for seven years. Mao Zedong well knew that emper- 
ors had claimed the "Mandate of Heaven" to legitimate 
their power; natural disasters would be seen as a sign 
to their subjects that a dynasty had lost its legitimacy 
and could be toppled. Mao himself was dead two 
months later, but no total regime change has replaced 
state-capitalist rule in China. Now survivors of the 
earthquake join existing Tibetan and Uighur move- 
ments for autonomy, and resistance from peasants and 
workers to the accumulation of wealth for the well-con- 
nected and increasing impoverishment of the produc- 
ers. 

— Bob McGuire 


The recent Doha Accord has not ended the period of 
crisis in Lebanon. It was a tremendous concession 
made to Hezbollah by the Lebanese government. While 
Hezbollah has called off the open war it launched in 
May, violent incidents continue in various parts of the 
country. There have been reports of death squads in 
Beirut targeting opponents of Hezbollah. Fighting has 
broken out in Tripoli between Alawi militiamen and 
Sunni groups. 

The effort to form a new cabinet has also been 
dragged out as Hezbollah, which gained most ground 
at Doha, including its long-sought one-third veto power 
in the cabinet, tries to maximize its influence in 
alliance with Christian Michel Aoun. 

The situation now leaves all parties at the cross- 
roads. For most Lebanese it would be unthinkable to 
return to the days of civil war and mutual slaughter. 
The effort to bring Hezbollah into the government was 
probably the only deal that could be struck in that 
regard. By attacking the Sunni and Druze communi- 
ties with its weapons of "resistance," Hezbollah dis- 
credited itself badly among most Lebanese. 

While Hezbollah is now the strongest military force 
in Lebanon, it still can't occupy and control the whole 
country. Its fighters were badly bloodied in attacking 
the Druze villages of the Chouf. What Hezbollah's 
weapons can accomplish is a rearming of Lebanese pol- 
itics, if other sects and communities are inspired to 
compete on that level. Down that road can lie another 
civil war, perhaps another Syrian occupation. 

Destructive war with Israel is another possibility, for 
which all Lebanese people would pay a terrible price. 
Again, this would be a war that Hezbollah could spark 
but never finish. But when its Deputy Secretary Gen- 
eral Naim Qassem recently described "Resistance" as 
"a vision and a methodology to follow" he was describ- 
ing just this vision of eternal and futile war. For 
Hezbollah, its weapons have become an end in them- 
selves, apart from the real historic struggle of 
Lebanese Shia for dignity and justice. 

How this appears to many Lebanese was perhaps 
summed up by one who said, "For Hezbollah to live, 
Lebanon must die a thousand deaths." 

— Gerry Emmett 


Latin American Notes 


New IAS. military base 

Since 1999, the U.S. Military’s Southern Command 
has operated a military base in Manta, ECUADOR, in 
relation to "narcotrafico" in the Andean region. The 
base also serves as a way to keep an eye on the politi- 
cal situation in the region from Venezuela to Bolivia. 
However, recently elected President Rafael Correa has 
signaled that he will not renew the base lease, which 
expires next year. There is now much speculation 
where the U.S. might establish a new base. Peru and 
Colombia are the leading candidates. 

In PERU, the Ayacucho region several hundred miles 
south of Lima is one possibility. The region has a histo- 
ry of cultivation of coca, and is the area with some of 
the poorest peasants of the country. It is where a terri- 
ble dirty war was carried out between the terrorist 
group Shining Path and the Peruvian army, with some 
70,000 victims, two-thirds of whom where Quechua 
peasants. 

In COLOMBIA, the leading area for a new U.S. military 
presence is Palanquero air force base in Puerto Salgar, 
120 miles north of Bogota. This base was made famous 
in 1998, when planes taking off from Palanquero 
bombed a Colombian town, killing 18 innocent civil- 
ians. A Colombian court found that a U.S. -made rocket 
was responsible for the destruction. Subsequently, the 
U.S. "decertified" this base, making it ineligible to 
receive U.S. military aid. However, the State Depart- 


ment has recently "recertified" Palanquero, making it 
eligible for military aid, and the possible establishment 
of a new U.S. military presence there. 

Wherever a new Latin American U.S. military base 
will be, the U.S. intends to continue to develop a strong 

military presence in South America. 

* * * 

Mexico: military incursions 

Mexican military and police entered and aggressive- 
ly threatened the Indigenous autonomous community 
of La Garrucha, on June 4. The pretext was "to look for 
the cultivation of marijuana." The result was an intim- 
idation of the population, including a threat to return 
again in two weeks. The targeting of La Garrucha was 
no accident. It is one of the communities in resistance 
with the Zapatistas, the site of one of the region’s 
autonomous Councils of Good Government (< Juntas de 
Buen Gobierno), established as an alternative to the 
structures of the corrupt, repressive Mexican state. 

The provocative action was only the latest in a series 
of such actions in recent time. In response a caravan of 
supporters traveled from Mexico City to La Garrucha 
to lend solidarity. An international campaign was orga- 
nized to appeal to a number of European Governments 
to intervene with the Mexican government of Felipe 
Calderon, to "respect the law" and stop holding the 
Zapatista communities hostage to threatening actions. 

— Eugene Walker 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Commu- 
nist as in Russia and China. We stand 
for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a 
new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters 
was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparat- 
ed from the articulation of a philoso- 
phy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marx- 
ist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 


of the National Editorial Board and 
National Chairwoman of the Commit- 
tees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907 - 83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal , 
became editor of the paper from 1955 
to 1983. Dunayevskaya' s works, 
Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 
until Today (1958), Philosophy and 
Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx's Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on 
Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene and shows the two-way road 
between the U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend 
the limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which Duna- 
yevskaya left us in her work from the 
1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx's Marxism in its 
original form as a new Humanism and 
in her re-creation of that philosophy 
for our age as Marxist-Humanism. 
This is recorded in the documents on 
microfilm and open to all under the 
title The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion — Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya' s philosophic com- 
prehension of her creation and devel- 
opment of Marxist-Humanism, espe- 
cially as expressed in her 1980s writ- 
ings, presents the vantage point for 
re-creating her ideas anew. Seeking to 
grasp that vantage point for ourselves 
and make it available to all who 
struggle for freedom, we have pub- 
lished Dunayevskaya' s original 1953 
philosophic breakthrough and her 


final 1987 Presentation on the Dialec- 
tics of Organization and Philosophy in 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- 
Humanism (1989), and donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at develop- 
ing and concretizing this body of ideas 
for our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party "to lead." We 
participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internation- 
ally. As our Constitution states: "It is 
our aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital 
and labor." We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. 
Send for a copy of the Constitution of 
News and Letters Committees. 
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Working on killing 
floor — the ER 

by Htun Lin 

There is a daily calamity across America that does 
not usually make headlines. Unlike earthquakes and 
hurricanes, this calamity is purely man-made. It is the 
death and injury tolls in hospitals, especially emer- 
gency rooms, due to systematic neglect and substan- 
dard care. There is occasional outrage from grieving 
family members, and maybe even the once-in-a-blue- 
moon lawsuit over a wrongful death or injury. But this 
unnecessary toll is taken as business as usual. 

For example, when Esmin Green, a 49-year-old 
mother of six, fell out of her chair after more than 24 
hours in the emergency waiting room of King County 
Psychiatric hospital in New York City, hospital staff 
ignored her while she convulsed to death on the wait- 
ing room floor. In the end, hospital administration fired 
or suspended seven employees, including a doctor, two 
nurses, and two security guards. 

This blame game may give some immediate satisfac- 
tion, but the problem of patients neglected and harmed 
by long emergency room waits is a national epidemic. 
It is a deliberate way to control costs by denying care. 

Analysts claim the national epidemic of long ER 
waits is due to a "real shortage" of admission beds. 
Those of us who work on the frontlines of healthcare 
know that it is both real and imagined. Certainly HMO 
restructuring for the last decade has reduced not only 
the number of hospital beds but ERs and even hospi- 
tals. 

As healthcare became a focus of a new round of accu- 
mulation for investors, HMOs not only deliberately 
divested their infrastructure but also deliberately cut 

Continued on page 3 
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Olympics and 
capitalist crises 

by John Alan 

While media coverage of the Beijing Olympics was 
filled with the quest of swimmer Michael Phelps to win 
eight gold medals to surpass Mark Spitz’s seven in the 
1972 Munich Olympics, it is impossible to comprehend 
how it did not include even a mention of the Munich 
massacre. Within a 24-hour period on Sept. 5, 1972, 
Palestinian terrorists invaded the Olympic Village 
resulting in the murder of 11 Israeli Olympians and 
one German policeman, and the deaths of five Pales- 
tinians. Mark Spitz was himself immediately taken out 
of the country because he is Jewish and an assassina- 
tion attempt was feared. Here are excerpts from my col- 
umn on that horrific event that appeared in the October 
1972 News & Letters. 

The Olympic Games, just concluded in Munich, Ger- 
many, were another bloody political episode in the 
inhuman mess that world capitalism perpetuates. It 
has shown how very short the distance is between the 
Olympiad's eternal flame and the burning villages of 
Vietnam; it focused the continuing racism in America 
and Africa, and the cretinism of individual terrorism... 

The goal of the XX Olympics was a "festival of peace, 
in the spirit of Olympic ideals, characterized by under- 
standing, reconciliation, and the brotherhood of all 
peoples," so declared the Lord Mayor of Munich, Hans 
Hocken Vogel. In the face of the realities of the world 
situation, the sentiments expressed by Dr. Vogel reveal 
the unspeakable depths of hypocrisy by the ruling 
classes, rejected by sane people all over the world. 

At this very moment the American imperialists in 
Vietnam are pursuing the most barbarous war in the 
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U.S. criminalizes undocumented 
to attack workers’ movement 



Women led off the rally at San Francisco ICE headquarters on 
Aug. 22 demanding rights for immigrant workers. 


by Eugene Walker 

In the biggest raid on a workplace in U.S. 
history, hundreds upon hundreds of Federal 
agents mobilized by U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement swooped down upon 
the Agriprocessors plant in Postville, Iowa, on 
May 12 to try to seize some 697 undocument- 
ed workers for whom arrest warrants had 
been prepared. The close to 400 workers 
caught at the plant were not rounded up for 
deportation. Rather, this was part of a con- 
certed campaign to criminalize the undocu- 
mented immigrant. Thus, the workers were 
criminally charged with "aggravated identity 
theft" and "Social Security fraud" for using 
other peoples' social security numbers or 
made up numbers. 

Just as Katrina demonstrated the govern- 
ment's indifference towards the poor, primari- 
ly Black population of New Orleans, the anti- 
immigrant raids in Postville exposed this govern- 
ment's determination to run roughshod over the 
human rights of another significant segment of the 
U.S. population — the millions of undocumented who 
work in U.S. fields and factories, in construction, and in 
cleaning offices, hotels and homes. The immigrant 
without papers has become the new Other within our 
borders. The near police-state actions of the Federal 
government in Iowa resulted in the jailing of some 387 
Guatemalan and Mexican workers, followed by rapid- 
fire Orwellian court proceedings and harsh sentencing. 
At the same time, Postville brought forth resistance 
to the unjust conditions of immigrant life and labor in 
this "land of the free." 

On Sunday July 27, 1,000-plus marched in little 
Postville, opposing the police-state tactics used by the 
government against hundreds of Agriprocessors work- 
ers who continue to be imprisoned, protesting against 
the working conditions at the plant, and demanding 
legalization of undocumented workers. 


Arrested workers were transported to the National 
Cattle Congress, a 60-acre cattle fairground that was 
transformed into a detention center. The next day 
began with hothouse, fraudulent legal procedures that 
led to prison terms. Erik Camayd-Freixas, one of the 
many Spanish language interpreters the government 
brought in, described the process: 

"Driven single-file in groups of 10, shackled at the 
wrists, waist and ankles, chains dragging as they shuf- 
fled through, the slaughterhouse workers were brought 
in for arraignment, sat and listened through headsets 
to the interpreted initial appearance, before marching 
out again to be bused to different county jails, only to 
make room for the next row of 10. They appeared to be 
uniformly no more than 5 ft. tall, mostly illiterate 
Guatemalan peasants with Mayan last names, . . . some 
in tears, others with faces of worry, fear, and embar- 
rassment. They all spoke Spanish, a few rather labori- 
ously. It dawned on me that, aside from their 
Guatemalan or Mexican nationality, which was 

Continued on page 10 


War in Georgia: dangerous new world 


The war which broke out between Russia and Geor- 
gia on Aug. 8 represents one of the most significant con- 
frontations between the U.S. and Russia since the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis. Whatever the immediate out- 
come, it will have serious and dangerous ramifications 
far into the future. 

The current crisis stems from the decision by Geor- 
gia's U.S.-allied Mikhail Saakashvili government to 
settle militarily the matter of South Ossetian sepa- 
ratism. South Ossetians, who live in a former Soviet 
oblast or administrative region (as well as the similar 
Georgian region of Abkhazia), looked to Russia for sup- 
port. Their government is heavily influenced by the 
class of former KGB and Soviet era bureaucrats tied to 
Russian Prime Minister Vladimir Putin. When Georgia 
attacked brutally the Ossetian city of Tskhinvali, the 
Russian military was more than prepared to take 
advantage. 

Despite a two-year long military buildup that more 
than doubled Georgian armed forces to 28,000, trainers 
from the U.S., and some modern arms received from 
Turkey and Israel, the Georgians turned out to be no 
match for the Russians. 

Saakashvilli may have felt he had an optimal 
moment, when Bush and Putin were to be at the cere- 
monial opening of the Olympic games, posing as the 
arena of international peace between nations through 
athletic competition. To whatever extent Georgia's gov- 
ernment was emboldened to challenge the Russians, it 
wouldn't have happened without the close military ties 
they have been cultivating with the U.S. and NATO. 
Indeed, only the demurral of Germany kept Georgia 
out of NATO last year. And only last month a thousand 
U.S. military personnel were in Georgia for a training 
exercise, at a base which Russia has now bombed. 

NO MORE UNIPOLAR WORLD 

The U.S. military has flown 2,000 Georgian troops 
back from Iraq, and as well has begun humanitarian 
aid flights to Tbilisi. At the same time the Russian mil- 
itary has continued its brutal advance through the 
country and cities of Georgia, with the stated goal of 
forcing a "regime change." The occupation of Gori effec- 
tively split the country in half. This crisis is a direct 
challenge to the U.S. and essentially puts an end to the 
idea of a "unipolar world." 


Vladimir Putin had stated this goal clearly last year 
in a speech in Munich, Germany: "What is a unipolar 
world? It refers to one type of situation, one center of 
authority, one center of force, one center of decision- 
making. It is a world in which there is one master, one 
sovereign. This is pernicious ... unacceptable ... impos- 
sible." 

The crisis is a challenge to those countries formerly 
controlled by the Soviet Union, as seen by the state- 
ments and actions of Ukraine and Poland (whose pres- 
idents flew into Tbilisi to stand with Saakashvili) and 
the Baltic states. The logic for an immeasurably wider 
conflict is firmly in place. The Polish government for 
instance has now accepted the presence of a U.S. mis- 
sile shield, and in return a senior Russian general has 
chillingly declared Poland a legitimate target of Russ- 
ian nuclear missiles. 

NEW THREAT OF TOTAL WAR 

Putin's stance is also meant to send a strong mes- 
sage to Western Europe inasmuch as the gas pipelines 
that pass from Baku, Azerbaijan, through Georgia 
were shut down. The continent is already dependent 
upon Russia for much of its energy, and Putin would 
like to keep that leverage in place, or to strengthen it. 
The current crisis demonstrates to the Western Euro- 
pean governments how easily that can be done. Closing 
the gas pipelines also establishes Russian dominance 
over Georgia, as they are seen as strengthening Geor- 
gia both economically and politically. 

Yet another motive for Putin's Russia is perhaps 
greater land access to the Middle East, and the oppor- 
tunity for further military moves in that volatile 
region. 

What is new in Georgia is that this isn't just a flash 
point but actual war, with Russian imperialism telling 
U.S. imperialism that the struggle for world mastery is 
far from over. It makes it more urgent than ever to real- 
ize that self-determination can only end capitalist war- 
mongering if it is a path to global solidarity and getting 
rid of capitalism. The opposite of war is revolution. 

The battle of ideas is as paramount here as the phys- 
ical battlefield. Russia has tried to justify its actions in 
Georgia with a specious parallel to the situation of 
Kosova under Milosevic. (Claims of Georgian "ethnic 
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Nicaragua: what happened after the revolution 


by Terry Moon 

The necessity of addressing the philosophic ques- 
tion, "What happens after revolution?" before and dur- 
ing the revolution itself, was raised concretely recently 
by Sofia Montenegro, a long-time revolutionary femi- 
nist activist of the Nicaraguan Autonomous Women's 
Movement. Montenegro 
excoriated Daniel Ortega, 
the president of 
Nicaragua and the ruling 
Sandinista National Lib- 
eration Front's (FSLN) 
reactionary role in mak- 
ing Nicaragua's anti-abortion law one of the most 
repressive on earth, outlawing all abortions for any 
reason, including a woman's health. Since the law 
came into effect in November 2006, it has caused the 
deaths of well over 100 women. Many die in agony, 
mostly from completely treatable conditions. 

Montenegro said to her InterPress interviewer, "It 
was the votes of FSLN lawmakers, not the Right, that 
made the repeal of therapeutic abortion possible. It 
was a betrayal of women, who were key allies of the 
1979 Sandinista Revolution." 

WOMEN STILL DYING 

While the FSLN-affiliated women's organization, 
AMNLAE, kept quiet about the appalling lack of repro- 
ductive rights during the revolution that overthrew 
the dictator Somoza in 1979 and for many years after, 
by 1983 Maria Torres, the director of Children's Hospi- 
tal in Valex Pals, Nicaragua, complained to the U.S. 
feminist journal off our backs that illegal abortions 
were one of the three major causes of maternal death. 
Torres' hospital saw one or two self-induced or butcher 
abortions a day. The oob article also quotes the authors 
of Sweet Ramparts: Women in Revolutionary 
Nicaragua , who "note that one hospital in the capital 
city of Managua admits an average of ten women a day 
as a result of illegal abortions." 

We wrote then in the pages of News & Letters : "we 
must ask what it means for Nicaragua, four years after 
revolution, to have a law that is so awful that abortion 
is only legal if the woman's life is in danger and even 
then consent must be given by the man!" (See Decem- 
ber 1983 N&L, "Philosophy critical for 'feminist dia- 
logue.'") Now, even that law, with the help of Ortega and 
his now counter-revolutionary FSLN, has been gutted. 
We concluded in 1983: "What is most unserious is to 
bury the demand of women to control our own bodies as 
if that isn't a priority simultaneously with feeding the 
hungry and fighting U.S. imperialism... [W]e are talk- 
ing of revolution in permanence, of the fact that 
women's fight for full freedom has always deepened the 

Acid attack threat 

Recently, the Pakistani unit of the Taliban 
announced not only that it demands "unislamic" busi- 
nesses to close (CD shops, cable service providers and 
internet cafes) — they also warned women that they 
have 15 days to start wearing hijab — or have their 
faces maimed with acid. These guys claim to be out to 
destroy the "traitors to Allah" — while they go against 
every Qur’anic command to respect human rights. 

Disfiguring women's faces with acid has a long, scary 
history — including in Kashmir, in Pakistan, as well as 
Bangladesh, Uganda, Vietnam, Cambodia, Ethiopia, 
the UK, Turkey, Colombia, Thailand, and the U.S. 
Sadly, this is the short list. 

While acid attacks happen most frequently in Mus- 
lim-majority countries, this crisis doesn't plague Mus- 
lims alone. It is vitally important to understand just 
how widespread these kinds of attacks are. They can 
do much more than maim someone's physical appear- 
ance. Blindness, loss of speech and even death can 
result. Many, after losing significant amounts of skin, 
are unable to survive the infections that ravage their 
bodies. UNICEF reported a story about a baby girl 
whose father poured acid into her mouth because she 
was not the boy he wanted his wife to bring into the 
world. She grew up unable to speak or hear. 

Receiving the threat of an acid attack is alarming — 
but to see the pervasiveness of this horror is petrifying. 
Now, an acid-maiming campaign is being launched — 
openly — against Pakistani women. Unlike when com- 
munities have been taken by surprise, the Pakistani 
Taliban has stated their gruesome, disgusting mission 
publicly. We cannot claim shock this time around. 

What can we do? 

• Get involved with groups like the International 
Campaign Against Honour Killings (http://stopho- 
nourkillings.com/). Acid attacks are often used where a 
woman is seen as having "dishonored" her family, com- 
munity, or religion. ICAHK works against this brutali- 
ty. The Human Rights Commission of Pakistan 
(http://www.hrcp-web.org/index.cfm) releases yearly 
reports on violence against women. 

• Learn more from Amnesty International 
(http://www.amnestyusa.org/violence-against- 
w omen/violence- again st-women — a- fact - 
sheet/page.do?id=1108440&nl=3&n2=39) and join 
their campaign to protect women's rights. Learn by 
watching videos like this (http://www.youtube.com/wat 
ch?v=gdeYt3zINOY) and take action. 

We cannot claim ignorance or justify inaction. 

— Raquel Evita Saraswati 
http://raquelevita.wordpress.com 


concept of how total revolution has to become..." 

Revolution is always the test of revolutionaries, and 
that the Left just didn't get it was revealed, again, in 
May of 1985 when Ernesto Cardenal, the then 
Nicaraguan Minister of Culture, spoke at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. His short speech ended with a call for a 

dialogue with his 
audience. I took the 
opportunity to say: "I 
want to know how it 
is that five and a half 
years after revolu- 
tion, women are still 
dying from butcher abortions in Nicaragua? What I 
am really asking is why is it that the fight to con- 
trol our own bodies is seen as divisive to revolu- 
tion, rather than as deepening it?"' Cardenal 
responded that women could get abortions if it was 
medically necessary — something that now, partly 
thanks to him, is no longer possible. (See June 1985 
N&L , "Feminists question Nicaragua's Cardenal.") 

Telling was how no one in that lecture hall dared to 
support me because they knew they would be attacked 
and in fact those who took the floor condemned my 
question as one Latin American activist did, by saying 
that: "Yes, women are oppressed, but Latin America is 


WOMENWORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 



Thousands of Chileans marched in Santiago to 
protest the Constitutional Court's ruling outlawing 
President Michelle Bachelet's free emergency contra- 
ception distribution program. The court claimed that 
emergency contraception could "endanger a recently 
fertilized egg." Gloria Maira, of the Movement for the 
Defense of Birth Control, said, "This is a demonstration 
in demand of freedom. We don’t want any more moral 
dictatorships." More than 500 Chileans have already 
announced that they will renounce their membership 
in the Catholic Church because of the church’s involve- 
ment with the court's anti-contraception ruling. 
Mujeres Publicas, a women's rights group in Chile, 

plans another protest against the Catholic Church. 

* * * 

Hundreds of women, representing more than 30 
nationalities from the U.S., Canada, South Africa, 
Japan, Tajikistan and Afghanistan, participated in a 
12-day bicycle ride campaign for peace. The Follow the 
Women group hosted the fourth Pedal for Peace in the 
Middle East which wound through Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
dan and parts of the Occupied Territories. 

* * * 

Anti-abortion measures will be on November ballots 
in California as a proposed constitutional amendment 
requiring parental notification and a 48-hour waiting 
period for minors seeking an abortion. Voters also face 
a measure to amend the state constitution to ban abor- 
tion after 24 weeks calling it "murder unless necessary 
to save the mother’s life." In Colorado, Amendment 48 
declares a fertilized egg a person who enjoys all consti- 
tutional rights. It endangers the right to abortion and 
threatens oral and emergency contraception, IUDs and 
in vitro fertilization clinics. In South Dakota an abor- 
tion ban initiative would amend the state constitution 
to severely limit access to abortion except where the 
mother's life or health is at risk and in cases of rape or 
incest. Voters voted down a more restrictive bill in 
November 2006. 

* * * 

A petition to ban abortion and certain forms of birth 
control in Montana will not be put to the vote, after 
anti-choicers could not even get half the votes needed 
to put it on the ballot. The Fetal Personhood Amend- 
ment would have redefined "personhood" to include all 
stages of human development from fertilized egg to 
birth. The law would have also banned stem cell 
research and infertility treatments. 

Information from Planned Parenthood 

* * * 

Domestic partners Lorri Sulpizio and Cathy Bass 
are suing Mesa College in San Diego for firing them 
because they are gay and because they advocated for 
facilities for women athletes to be equal with those for 
men. Sulpizio and Bass worked for Mesa's basketball 
program for over a decade. 

— Elise 


different from the North American women's movement, 
and the main point is that women's struggle must be 
seen in terms of the overall view of the class struggle." 

There is no need or space to argue with such ideas 
that have been long discredited by books like Margaret 
Randall's Gathering Rage , or most importantly, by the 
indigenous Nicaraguan women's movement and 
women like Sofia Montenegro. 

WHAT HAPPENS AFTER? 

What must be stressed is there were 11 years when 
the Sandinistas ruled Nicaragua and could have codi- 
fied women's freedom and reproductive justice in the 
laws and practices of the land. Had they done that, 
there is no way now that Ortega could genuflect to the 
Catholic Church and mount the presidency on the backs 
of women dying from treatable medical conditions and 
butcher abortions. It isn't only those like Cardenal and 
Ortega who are to blame. The left was and remains 
almost completely silent on the question, whether it is 
women dying in Nicaragua, or right here in the USA. 

What is revealed is a narrow concept of what revolu- 
tion means, a failure to come to grips with what hap- 
pens after, and a non-understanding of Marx's concept 
of revolution in permanence. This is grounded in think- 
ing that philosophy is an abstraction so that the vision 
of what it means to be a whole free human being and 
how deep and continuous must revolution become to 
make that vision a reality is simply lost, set aside. The 
reality of Nicaragua today, where women are needless- 
ly dying because a revolution stopped short with the 
seizure of power, shows just how philosophic is the 
question of What happens after revolution? and that 
we need to be addressing that question right now. 

Fragmented care 

Incarcerated women are the sickest demographic in 
the U.S. This is because prison conditions are unhealthy 
and healthcare is inadequate in prison, and because 
women coming in to prison are already sicker. In fact, 
being ill and poor is a risk factor for going to prison. 

At the 2008 National Women's Studies Association 
conference in Cincinnati, Ohio (see June-July 2008 
N&L), "Disrupted Lives, Fragmented Care: Illness 
Experiences of Criminalized Women" was a paper pre- 
sented by Susan Sered of Suffolk University. She looked 
at women in a Massachusetts prison. Most women pris- 
oners in Massachusetts have not committed serious 
crimes but are there because they violated probation for 
very minor infractions: prostitution or petty theft. In 
California, where I work with women prisoners and edit 
The Fire Inside, women are incarcerated in huge num- 
bers (over 11,000). In Massachusetts, there are around 
600 women state-prisoners. If California incarcerated 
women at that rate, they would only lock up around 
3,000. California prisoners fought the systematic med- 
ical abuse, which even the federal court found criminal, 
with prisoners dying needlessly every day. 

Sered' s study took an extensive health history of the 
women prisoners. It was not the case that the women 
had no access to care; in fact the number of facilities 
they received care from was overwhelming. Dealing 
with that many providers resulted in a very fragment- 
ed, disrupted care. These are women whose lives, in 
general, have already been fragmented. While Massa- 
chusetts apparently has a large number of clinics and 
other care providers, they are oriented around condi- 
tions they treat, like dental, reproductive or emer- 
gency care. They don't coordinate care for the women. 
Their "object" is the condition they are set up to 
address, not the whole person. 

Most of the women have been sexually abused, many 
as children; many have been in foster care, juvenile 
facilities, homeless shelters, rehab programs, etc. 
Prison is just one more stop for them. Almost all have 
both chronic and acute medical problems such as dia- 
betes and/or high blood pressure. Many also have den- 
tal and mental health problems. None have health 
insurance. They all have had some access to Medicaid, 
but it is on-again-off-again access, which contributes to 
disruption of care. They might see a therapist once and 
never get scheduled for a follow-up visit. 

Most of the women have been married. None of their 
relationships last. Some have been pregnant and lost 
all pregnancies due to severe beatings by boyfriends or 
other causes. A large number have learning disabili- 
ties, which make it impossible for them to coordinate 
their own care. Their housing, too, has been disrupted 
as they sometimes qualify for Section 8 housing but 
then lose it as a friend or a relative begs to stay with 
them. Their lives are spirals of disruption, they have no 
stability, no one who cares about them. The medical 
system only reinforces the parade of strangers, for 
whom the women are expected to disrobe physically, 
mentally and emotionally. 

This study was remarkable as it concludes that 
merely more services do not solve the problem. The 
humanity of the women prisoners, their total life, is not 
reducible to being a recipient of services. The conclu- 
sions I draw are that prison shows what is wrong with 
society at large: that healthcare focused on disease, not 
the patient, is not adequate. The lives of these women 
illustrate how this society failed them, how it is not a 
society for the people it creates. It shows why we need 
a fundamentally different conception of the "we" that is 
necessary to create the best possible individual "I"s. 

— Urszula Wislanka 
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Corporate murder in mine disaster 


DETROIT — Corporate negligence was responsible for 
the deaths of nine coal miners in Utah's Crandall 
Canyon coal mine disaster last year, according to two 
recent federal investigative reports, one by the Mine 
Safety and Health Administration (MSHA) and the 
other by the Labor Department. Both reports lay the 
blame for the tragedy squarely at the door of the mine 
owner, Murray Energy Corporation, and its subsidiary 
mine operator, Genwal Resources. 

The reports disclosed that the mine had long been 
operating under dangerous conditions, conditions that 
were known by mine management. They were not only 
ignored, but were also falsified to obtain permission to 
use retreat mining, which is very profitable and 
removes coal pillars that help keep the roof from caving 
in. Removing the coal pillars tremendously increases 
the pressure on the roof, and this pressure manifests 
itself by the flaking of coal from the sides and pillars in 
the mine and by upheavals in the floor, called bumps. 

These were the conditions the miners were working 
in on Aug. 6 last year, when the top caved in on six men. 
Instead of MSHA directing the rescue efforts, which it 
is mandated to do, this task was left to the mine owner, 
Robert Murray, who insisted that the roof fall resulted 
from an earthquake (an "act of God") in order to escape 
future prosecution, despite a seismograph report from 
the nearby University of Utah rejecting that claim. 

The botched rescue efforts resulted ten days later in 
the deaths from another roof fall of three rescuers who 
were trying to reach the six dead or trapped miners, 
and the rescue efforts were terminated. The toll: nine 
dead miners, all still entombed in that mine. 
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back on their workforce by reducing the number of 
healthcare providers, from doctors and nurses to 
housekeepers. It's all about maximizing profit by mini- 
mizing cost. 

As more and more American workers are denied 
health insurance, and as private clinics increasingly 
refuse to schedule appointments for patients on Medic- 
aid, increasingly more people are appearing in the ER 
as healthcare of last resort. In poor communities like 
Oakland, the waits can be upwards of 24 to 32 hours. 

HEALTHCARE DELAYED IS HEALTHCARE 
DENIED 

A major cause of ER crowding is the hospital prac- 
tice of "boarding" inpatients in the ER. These patients 
have already been admitted by doctor's orders, but due 
to deliberately short-staffed medical-surgical wards, 
they are unable to go to a floor bed. One recent study 
showed that critically ill patients who board for more 
than six hours are 4% more likely to die. The nurse- 
patient ratios in the ER can be as high as eight to one. 

In California, Gov. Schwarzenegger failed in his 
attempt to scuttle the nurse-patient ratios which nurs- 
es had pushed through the legislature, but it doesn't 
matter. Hospitals can violate those ratios by simply 
bottlenecking the ER by "boarding" inpatients there. 
The ER is thereby used as a loophole around state law. 

So, how does "ER boarding" work? Simply deny a bed 
for a patient. It's not that we've run out of physical 
beds, but there are no nurses and aides to go with those 
beds. Management huddles every morning to find new 
ways to cut staffing levels down to the bone: not replac- 
ing sick calls, canceling upcoming shifts, sending nurs- 
es home, or shutting down particular wards by 
instructing the charge nurse to refuse to take any more 
admits. It is a daily battle to place patients. 

Patients are seen as adversaries both to managers 
and to some workers. They are reduced to a cost 
imposed on managers' budgets, or just another burden 
to my eight-hour shift, as we workers are all harried, 
overworked, and short-tempered. It's about self-preser- 
vation. Managers have to protect their budgets, and 
RNs become obsessed with their own particular work- 
load. In the process, the patient loses. 

LETTING WORKERS TAKE THE BLAME 

Why are front-line caregivers giving in to "ER board- 
ing"? A recent study by Doctors Meisel and Pines (see 
"Waiting Doom, how hospitals are killing E.R. 
patients," http://www.slate.com/id/2195851/) speculat- 
ed: "Put yourself in an inpatient nurse's shoes. You are 
overworked, and your current patients need attention. 
You get a call from the ER, saying that a patient like 
Green is ready to come upstairs. The bed is clean and 
ready. But you have 20 more things to do before your 
shift ends in two hours. You won't get in trouble for 
stalling, because no one really measures how long 
patients stay in the ER. So you tell the ER nurse that 
the bed isn't ready yet." 

This is called "bed hiding," and it is a national epi- 
demic in hospitals across America. We are so inured to 
substandard care as the norm that we spend time doc- 
umenting non-care, i.e., why a patient isn't placed 
within the 24-hour legal deadline, instead of delivering 
care. It is the system that sets us up for failure. We 
must refuse to be unwitting accomplices. 

We must find a way not to harm the patient in the 
course of this protracted battle over labor time. Our 
ultimate goal in healthcare work must be finding a new 
vision of healthcare labor, which promotes health, not 
capital's expansion. 


The MSHA report especially criticized Genwal for 
failure to fully report the dangerous mine conditions, 
and that deceit deprived MSHA of the information it 
needed to make decisions about the mine operations. 
MSHA fined Murray Energy $1.6 million for its irre- 
sponsible actions, the highest fine ever assessed by the 
agency. Another company, Agapito Associates, that had 



Family and co-workers at one Crandall Canyon 
miner's funeral 


drawn up the retreat mining plans for Crandall 
Canyon, was fined $220,000 for submitting false data 
that masked the dangerous conditions in the mine. 

The Labor Department report also criticized MSHA 
for approving the retreat mining plans and for its fail- 
ure to take control of the mine rescue operations, 
despite MSHA pleading ignorance of the unsafe condi- 
tions. The reports also confirmed that it was no earth- 
quake but unsafe conditions in the mine that led to the 
deaths of the miners. The public outrage at the spate 
of mine disasters in the past few years has resulted in 
the hiring of 322 mining enforcement employees, which 
clearly demonstrates the horrible lack of safety con- 
cerns by this administration. It has filled all worker 
watchdog agencies with industry appointees and 
slashed their budgets to the point that they are inca- 
pable of performing their duties. 

While the additional enforcement personnel will 
undoubtedly help, this is no substitute for needed mine 
safety legislative reform. Such reform has been sub- 
mitted to Congress, but is opposed by MSHA, whose 
director, Richard E. Strickler, says it does not permit 
enough "flexibility" (whatever that is) or allow enough 
time to effect the provisions. This is the same argument 
that MSHA has consistently used to delay or prevent 
federal mine safety legislation. 

While the public outcry against this particular dis- 
aster is such that the companies will probably not get 
off scot-free, as many safety-violating coal operators 
have in the past, the recent history of fines at MSHA 
indicates that the final fines will be substantially 
reduced upon appeal. 

The disclosures surrounding the Crandall Canyon 
disaster reflect such blatant disregard for the lives of 
miners that even one of the most prominent capitalist 
news organizations, the New York Times , has editorial- 
ly called for a criminal investigation into the tragedy. 
In that way the families of the dead Crandall Canyon 
miners can at least receive that small measure of jus- 
tice. 

—Andy Phillips 


How to begin anew? 

Theoretical and Practical Perspectives: 
Where to Begin 

Report by Raya Dunayevskaya to the founding Con- 
vention of News and Letters Committees, July 1956. 

" Theoretical and Practical Perspectives , sounds 
very imposing. The sub-title, Where to Begin , sounds 
simple. Yet both mean one and the same thing. It is 
a matter of laying a solid foundation for. . . 

1. the continuance of News & 

Letters as a workers' paper, as 
the recorder of the impulses 
from the deepest layers of the 
population, which is at the same 
time a new form of unity of theo- 
ry and practice; 

2. the form of organization we 
wish to establish for ourselves, 
and its relationship to the work- 
ing class as a whole; 

3. our relations with workers 
abroad... is matched by the 
American workers' desire for 
knowledge of the world's working people...; 

4. finally, the book on Marxism [what became 
Marxism and Freedom in 1957] as both theory and 
a weapon in the class struggle." 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 

Topics include: 

How Marxism Began 
How Marxism Developed 
The Great Divide in Marxism 
The Concrete Stage of Capitalist Production and 
Specific Form of Workers Revolt since 1900 
Indivisibility of the Book and the Paper 

To order send $4, includes postage 


Israeli-Palestinian 
trade union solidarity 

According to the International Trade Union Confed- 
eration, a significant agreement was reached on Aug. 6 
between the Israeli trade union congress, the His- 
tadrut, and the Palestinian General Federation of 
Trade Unions (PGFTU). The agreement involves pro- 
tecting the rights of those Palestinians who work for 
Israeli employers. 

Included will be the reimbursement by the His- 
tadrut to the PGFTU of legal and union representation 
fees that have been paid by Palestinian workers with 
Israeli employers since 1993. In the future, at least 
50% of such fees will go to the PGFTU to enable both 
organizations to provide representation and legal ser- 
vices. 

Implementation of this agreement will be overseen 
by a joint committee of both organizations. Both orga- 
nizations also pledge to base their future relations on 
dialogue, negotiations and joint initiatives to advance 
"fraternity and coexistence between the two peoples." 

The 250,000-member PGFTU, close to Fatah, has 
been criticized by many Palestinian labor activists, like 
those of the Democracy and Workers' Rights Center 
(DWRC), for a lack of internal democracy. Up to 50,000 
workers in the West Bank and Gaza were represented 
last year at the founding of a new independent labor 
coalition, the Federation of Independent Unions-Pales- 
tine. Unions represented ranged from education, med- 
ical, and financial workers to the Unemployed Work- 
ers' Federation. This new coalition operates outside the 
structures of the existing political parties. 

The new coalition had advocated an agreement like 
the one just signed by the PGFTU. As Hasan Bargh- 
outhi of the DWRC has noted, freedom of association 
and the right of workers to organize has been expand- 
ing, and a vibrant labor movement is growing up 
among Palestinians. 

— Gerry Emmett 

Celebrating culture of 
labor history 

SAN FRANCISCO — The San Francisco LaborFest was 
established in 1994 to institutionalize the history and 
culture of working people in an annual labor cultural, 
film and arts festival. It takes place every July, begin- 
ning on July 5, the anniversary of the 1934 "Bloody 
Thursday" police shooting of two workers, Howard 
Sperry and Nick Bordoise, supporting the longshore 
and maritime workers' strike. Their murders sparked 
the San Francisco General Strike, which shut down the 
entire city and led to hundreds of thousands of workers 
joining the trade union movement. 

This year's themes were commemoration of the 75th 
anniversary of the New Deal and the 40th anniversary 
of 1968 and the movements that developed worldwide. 
Both were seminal events for people in the U.S. and 
around the world. 

LaborFest is organized by unionists and unorga- 
nized workers, cultural workers and supporters of 
labor education and history. There are now LaborFests 
in Tokyo and Osaka, Japan, every December. Labor- 
fests have also taken place in Buenos Aires, Argentina 
and El Alto, Bolivia. In April of this year, the first 
LaborFest in Capetown, South Africa took place. In 
May, there were LaborFests in Istanbul and Ankara, 
Turkey. The need to build local, national and interna- 
tional solidarity is critical, if labor is going to face the 
challenges it faces on all fronts. 

I've had the pleasure of attending many LaborFest 
events over the years, and the privilege of volunteering 
to help organize and staff events. The highlight each 
year is the Labor History Boat Tour, a dinner cruise 
around the San Francisco Bay. We get a close up look at 
the construction of the new Bay Bridge and sail right 
under the largest cargo cranes in the world at Oakland 
Port, and defunct and current maritime worksites. 

This year local musicians Marcus Duskin and Carol 
Denney played and sang labor solidarity songs. Inter- 
national Longshore and postal workers/historians Leo 
Robinson, Carl Bryant, Fernando Gapasin, Jack Hey- 
man and others conducted a panel on Black Workers, 
Hanging Nooses and The State of the Labor Movement. 
This year kicked off the First Annual Labor Book Fair 
and Poetry Reading. 

The closing party featured live rock music and danc- 
ing with the strike-seasoned schoolteachers' band 
Angry Tired Teachers. We saw movies about Sacco and 
Vanzetti, Eugene Debs, workers' struggles in the UK, 
Turkey, Oaxaca, Mexico, South Africa, France, Spain, 
Australia, Ireland and rural and urban people in the 
U.S. The musical group Folk This! performed a tribute 
concert to Utah Phillips, the late singer, songwriter, 
storyteller, anarchist, railroad tramp, and defender of 
the homeless and workers everywhere. 

Historian Robert Leighninger, author of "Building 
Louisiana," told us about the pattern of bombing of 
New Orleans levees in 1927 and 1967, and possibly in 
2005. Brad Ott traveled from New Orleans to tell us 
about the struggle to reopen Charity Hospital, the 
famed public health hospital, which is being kept 
closed despite being declared fit to operate by the U.S. 
Public Health Service and the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. (For more info and to help, go to www.replacethe- 
care.org or www.charityhospital.org.) 

Get involved or just check it out! www.laborfest.net. 

— Janice R. 
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Editor’s note: To commemorate the anniversary of 
the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, we 
present excerpts of a lecture given by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya in Tokyo on Jan. 2, 1966, to a group of activists 
and writers from Zenshin, an anti- Stalinist organi- 
zation of the Japanese New Left. Her trip to Japan in 
1965-66 included a speech in Hiroshima and discus- 
sions and meetings with student youth, autoworkers, 
anti-war activists, and Marxists grouped around the 
anti- Stalinist Zengakuren movement. The transcript 
of the lecture is in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, 9697. An edited version is included in The 
Power of Negativity 


The first thing I want to make very, very clear is 
that Hegel has a validity all his own, and I want to talk 
about Hegel today. I am going to take for granted 
instead of reiterating all the time about what Marx did 
or did not take from Hegel. I am taking for granted 
that we are Marxists and that we are proletarian revo- 
lutionaries. If I mention Marx at all, and even Lenin, it 
is only in passing in order to show what each of them 
took from Hegel and what we have to take from Hegel. 
But on the whole, the subject is Hegel and no one else. 

The second thing I want to make clear is that, so far 
as I am concerned, Hegel is his major works — that is to 
say, Phenomenology of Mind, Science of Logic, Philoso- 
phy of Mind. I am not the least bit interested in Hegel's 
reactionary ideas about the state... or in how he applied 
his ideas. I am interested only in the actual logic and 
movement of those ideas which he set forth, not only as 
a summation of all that went before, but as both the 
prerequisite for Marxism and as something we have 
not yet exhausted. We first have to work out many of 
the ideas before we can transcend them. 

THE PULL OF THE FUTURE 

Hegel's Phenomenology was a summons to grasp the 
spirit of the times. It was a demand that the philoso- 
phers give ear to the urgency of the times. It was a 
challenge to all philosophers who came before him, and 
the greatest in modern times was Kant: if we are to live 
up to the fact that 25 years have passed [since Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason ], including the French Revolu- 
tion, and yet philosophy was still using their old cate- 
gories, then we have to stop using the conclusions of 
other philosophers, right or wrong, as a pillow for our 
own intellectual sloth, our own attempt not to meet the 
challenge of the times. A new thing had happened in 
the world in a 25-year period which compelled a new 
stage of cognition. And a new stage of cognition means 
both a summation of what has happened up to your 
time and a recognition of the pull that the future has 
on you. It is this summons which we want to see how 
Hegel answered, and what it has for our day. 

The greatest and first total statement was [Hegel's] 
Phenomenology of Mind... Hegel, despite the abstract 
language, is actually dealing with 2,500 years of the 
development of thought, mainly but not completely of 
Western civilization... I want to take the six stages of 
Hegel's development of Consciousness, Self-Conscious- 
ness, Reason, Spirit, Religion and Absolute Knowledge 
[in the Phenomenology and divide it] into two major 
stages. One will be Consciousness, Self-Consciousness, 
and Reason, which I consider the development from 
500 BC — slave society and Aristotle as the ancient 
world's greatest philosopher — to Reason, which is cap- 
italism, the French Revolution, Lutheranism, and 
Kant-Hegel. The second department is all the rest: 
Spirit, the various forms of Alienated Spirit, and why 
there is still alienation even though you have reached 
Religion and Absolute Knowledge. 

In the first department, what we have all previously 
emphasized, from Marx forward, is the section on 
"Lordship and Bondage," because we recognized that 
Hegel is showing the lord could demand anything and 
the slave was completely negative, and yet the slave is 
the one who gets a mind of his own. The slave getting 
"a mind of his own" was one of the bases for Marx's 
great development of proletarian consciousness. 

...The importance of that section is that the slave has 
gotten a mind of his own, but whether he will get to 
Reason, or to Spirit, is in question. If you become con- 
scious, not only of the world and yourself as opposites, 
but of yourself as getting Self-Consciousness and going 
further to try and break down this division between 
opposites and yourself, and you are so thrilled that you 
have this idea, Hegel shows that it could become, in his 
words, "just a piece of cleverness, and not yet the mas- 
tery over reality." 1 And because it could be just a piece 
of cleverness and not yet the mastery over reality, you 
can become just an alienated soul. 

FURTHER STAGES OF ALIENATION 

I want to take up one more thing in [the section on] 
Self-Consciousness... Stoicism arose because you as an 
individual recognized that this is a horrible society — 
there was universal slavery and bondage — and you 
couldn't overcome it. You weren't, so to speak, what 
we would call a mass movement to overcome it. So you 
as an individual becoming a Stoic was actually a ratio- 
nalization, as in developing such stupidities as "a 

1 Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1931) [hereafter referred to as PhGB], p. 240; Hegel, Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1977) [hereafter referred to as PhGM], p. 119. 


Hegel's summons: 

Grasp revolutionary spirit of the age 


philosopher is free even though he is in chains." 

Hegel shows that everything that appears great is 
only a further stage of alienation. Even when he comes 
to Reason, that will be so. The important thing about 
not stopping at "Lordship and Bondage" is that getting 
a mind of one's own is only a beginning. Hegel is show- 
ing that if you are going to master reality, you are going 
to have to get a lot further than that. Attempts to mas- 
ter it by such thought as Stoicism, even when they are 
correct either as individual integrity or in the criticism 
of the rest of society, are absolutely insufficient. 

Therefore I am stressing that what came out after 
the slave got a mind of his own was a new stage of, so 
to speak, retrogression, where the intellectuals all 
began saying: "Oh, great, the Roman Empire is dead, 
but we will be stoics, or in some other form such as just 
behaving ourselves, we will overcome it." And even 
when it moved to overcoming, sparked by a real revo- 
lution — whether Hegel 

considers that to be Chris- 
tianity or at another time 
the actual French Revolu- 
tion — that is still not the 
answer. That is why I do 
not want to stop at gaining 
a mind of your own. I want 
to stress what Hegel saw 
in the Alienated Soul, Sto- 
icism, and Skepticism, 
which were good little 
paths on the way to Rea- 
son, but they were not the 
answer. 

As against using the 
conclusions of other 
philosophers as a pillow 
for intellectual sloth, or as 
against the Alienated Soul 
and Stoicism, Hegel is 
showing a new movement 
of history. There was an 
actual revolution. It broke 
down everything, smashed 
it to smithereens and 
started something new. 

And the people who did 
this great thing (Robe- 
spierre and the others) rec- 
ognized Reason as their 
deity. And yet what hap- 
pened? Why did the Terror 
follow? Why did Napoleon 
follow? Why didn't we yet 
get to the Millennium? 

Hegel sees Reason as a 
very new high stage, but 
[neither it nor] Spirit, which is our next department, 
answers or kills off all the alienations of society. It just 
brings them to a higher stage. So Reason ends this first 
great department of the Phenomenology on this move- 
ment from 500 BC to the French Revolution. 

Now we come to Department II, the central core. The 
alienated soul, Hegel says, has moved to a higher 
development, an Alienated Spirit. The higher develop- 
ment is that man has achieved this revolution, but he 
begins to identify himself either as faction or as person 
with the revolution, and from now on the State is more 
or less on order. [Hegel has] a tremendous attack on the 
state — never mind that he was a Prussian philosopher. 
He attacked it thoroughly, totally and completely — 
even any future state that would come between the 
person and his development. 

There isn't a single person on our stage today, 
whether you take Mao, Fidel Castro, or any other per- 
son, that you cannot find described in the [section on] 
Alienated Spirit. 2 It is about what happens when there 
is a new revolution and yet somehow there is a trans- 
formation in the relationship between reality and 
thought in such a way that you begin to identify your- 
self with the state or with one single faction. You begin 
to have as big a Reign of Terror in thought as the revo- 
lution had 3 — a Reign of Terror in thought against the 
other, the new opponents, etc. And the new opponents 
even include religions, although Hegel was a Christian. 

His criticism of what he called "the discipline of cul- 
ture" [PhGB, pp. 507-610; PhGM, pp. 296-363] is the 
foundation for Marx's criticism of the superstructure. 
Hegel was not a proletarian revolutionary, but he criti- 
cized all culture as having been very good for fighting 
against superstition and that sort of thing, but it now 
has imprisoned us by what Marx called the fetishism of 
commodities. 4 I would go so far as to say that Hegel's 
three volumes on the Philosophy of Religion are the 
greatest attack on the so-called vanguard party that 
we have ever seen. Hegel does with the church, though 
he is a Christian, what we want to do against the Stal- 
inist party. He is saying, "Look at that, Christianity 
came in because finally we saw that, as against only a 
few being free, like those who were great enough to be 

2 "Spirit in Self-Estrangement: The Discipline of Culture and 
Civilization" is the second main subdivision of the section on 
Spirit. 

3 A reference to the Jacobin terror during the French Revolu- 
tion. 

4 For further discussion see Dunayevskaya's Nov. 21, 1963, 

letter to Erich Fromm in News & Letters, Feb. -March 2008. 


philosophers, Jesus insisted that man as man is free. 
But this one little Church, the Catholic Church, said 
they were the only interpreters and would not let us 
have a direct contact with God." 

Whatever his excuse is, we have a lot to learn from 
Hegel, not merely to transcend him. Here he is sup- 
posed to be a Christian, a Lutheran that corrected such 
excesses both in the Catholic Church and the Terror of 
the French Revolution, and yet Hegel comes down and 
says [Religion] is not it — I have to go to philosophy. 
That is the basis for all the attacks on Hegel as being a 
hidden atheist — and, by golly, he was. But the point 
that we are trying to stress by now being in Depart- 
ment II, is that Spirit is still alienated and in the dis- 
cipline of culture. Religion [the next stage after Spirit] 
has been perverted and man, not the Church, must 
decide as to what will finally evolve. It brings us to the 
final stage of Absolute Knowledge. 

He comes to Absolute 
Knowledge and says: 
Look, this is history. 
This has moved in such 
and such stages as the 
phenomena of the spirit 
of man. Now there is 
also the science of this 
spirit, whether in reli- 
gion or in actual science, 
and these will unite to 
form Absolute Knowl- 
edge. The Absolute 
Knowledge of science 
and history uniting as 
one becomes the transi- 
tion point for the Science 
of Logic and the Philoso- 
phy of Mind, because 
everything always ends 
in some Absolute. One is 
Absolute Knowledge in 
the Phenomenology, 
then we have Absolute 
Idea in the Science of 
Logic, and then Absolute 
Mind in the Philosophy 
of Mind. But it is always 
moving in this direc- 
tion... 

Now Hegel comes to 
the Science of Logic and 
begins to talk not in 
stages of conscious- 
ness — as in the Phenom- 
enology, which had just 
flowed out of him under 
the impact of the French 
Revolution — but in actual philosophic categories. Each 
category takes up a whole stage of civilization in the 
same manner as each stage of consciousness does. 
Because we are hurried in time I am not going to deal 
with either Being or Essence. I will go directly to "The 
Doctrine of the Notion," and especially its last section, 
"The Absolute Idea." "The Doctrine of Notion" or of 
Freedom is in actuality the objective and subjective 
way to get to the new society... 

SECOND SUBJECTIVITY 

Both Marx and Lenin, even though Lenin went fur- 
ther in the Absolute Idea, happened to have stopped in 
the Absolute. Marx said on the one hand it doesn't 
mean anything because Hegel returned to a closed sys- 
tem of thought, but on the other hand it does mean 
something because Marx was always returning back to 
it. But as it happens [Marx's 1844 "Critique of the 
Hegelian Dialectic"] cuts off at a certain paragraph at 
the very beginning of the Philosophy of Mind, the sec- 
tion which begins on the Absolute. When Marx finishes 
[his analysis of] the Phenomenology of Mind, he tries to 
take it from a different angle. He goes through Hegel's 
whole system, quotes two paragraphs from the Philos- 
ophy of Nature [and then goes] into the Philosophy of 
Mind, where the manuscript breaks off. And that is the 
problem of our age. 

One of the central points in the Absolute Idea, just 
before Hegel reaches what we call the "second subjec- 
tivity," is a sentence which reads, "The self-determina- 
tion in which alone the Idea is, is to hear itself 
speak..." 5 The self-determination of ideas also has var- 
ious stages of development and breaks into two. There 
is a movement from practice — that is where I get my 
[category of] movement from practice, [whose self- 
determination] is to hear itself speak. It comes, so to 
speak, elementally in the proletariat, as instinctive. 
And there is a movement from theory which doesn't 
come so elementally and may have many pitfalls. At 
this point, where the theoreticians have to listen to the 

Continued on page 5 


5 Hegel, Science of Logic (New York: MacMillan, 1929), Vol. II, 
p. 467; Hegel, Science of Logic (New Jersey: Humanities 
Press, 1969), p. 825. The concept of a "second subjectivity" is 
based on Hegel's discussion in "The Absolute Idea": "The 
transcendence of the opposition between the Notion and 
Reality, and that unity which is the truth, rest upon this 
subjectivity alone. The second negative, the negative of the 
negative, which we have reached, is this transcendence of 
the contradiction. . . ." (pp. 477-78, 835, respectively). 
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On 'Freedom, necessity and post-capitalist society 1 


PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 


Hegel as an Enlightenment thinker sought to teach 
the transformative power of philosophy upon social 
life. Social life in the Enlightenment period was char- 
acterized by class domi- 
nation, and Hegel's phi- 
losophy was emancipato- 
ry inasmuch as he theo- 
rized that the acquisi- 
tion of social intelligence within a class-divided culture 
occurred most genuinely among theorizing members of 
the society having subordinate, rather than superordi- 
nate, political standing. This subversive learning 
dynamic, propounded in the master/slave discussion in 
the Phenomenology of Mind (1807), was propelled by 
what he saw as the necessity of human liberation inter- 
nal to alienated human life itself. Marx, as a student of 
the liberation movements of the labor force, theorized 
human freedom as the emancipation of sensuous living 
labor from its estranged and distorted social existence 
as a commodity (i.e., wage labor) — and as capital. A 
future of freedom for the work force is, thus, to be found 
only in an economic order that is post wage-labor and 
post capital. 

Russell Rockwell's essay (see June-July 2008 N&L ) 
points to the work of Raya Dunayevskaya for theoreti- 
cal leverage in moving us toward post-capitalist soci- 
ety. Dunayevskaya finds Hegel developing a theory of 
liberation in his Philosophy of Mind (1817, ten years 
after the Phenomenology) that is apparently more ide- 
alistic and less socially relevant. Hegel now elaborated 
emancipation in terms of the general concepts of free- 
dom and necessity, rather than the more class-related 
terms master and servant. Dunayevskaya finds the 
greater universality of these philosophical concepts (as 
also the concepts nature and mind) pivotal to the late 
Marx's "social translation" of Hegel. She cites Capital 
Vol. 3 and the Critique of the Gotha Program in this 
regard, where Marx is said to have "deepened his idea 
of freedom inseparable from the concept of social neces- 
sity — and labor as the metabolic relation of man to 
nature...." according to Rockwell. 1 

Dunayevskaya is taken with Hegel's Absolute Idea 
("It is the business of philosophy to recognize it ....") 
and socialism is interpreted as one of its forms, 
expressed in such movements as "the [Paris] Com- 
mune, the Soviets, the CIO." 2 Rockwell extends Duna- 
yevskaya's particular reading of Hegel through further 
citations from Marx: those persons whose structured 
social position requires that they serve capital 
nonetheless may find their ongoing oppression mitigat- 
ed even under capitalism through a reduction of labor 
time. The true realm of freedom and the development 
of human powers in post-capitalist society, however, 
begin only beyond the realm of necessary labor. The 
development of concrete concepts of freedom and neces- 
sity are thus what Rockwell sees as the most urgent 
theoretical tasks of the workforce as it pursues its 
fullest political/human potential. 

Let us conclude (like Engels in Ludwig Feuerbach 
and the others above) that the workforce is the inheri- 

1 Russell Rockwell, "Freedom, necessity, and post-capitalist 
society," News & Letters, June-July 2008, p. 5, www.newsan- 
dletters.org/issues/2008/June-July/essayJunJul_08.asp. 

2 Raya Dunayevskaya, "Letters on Hegel's Absolutes of May 
12 and 20, 1953," in Raya Dunayevskaya, The Power of Neg- 
ativity, edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson (Lan- 
ham, MD: Lexington Books, 2002) pp. 16, 17. 


tor of classical philosophy. We would also do well to 
understand how the dialectic of nature and mind led 
Engels (in Dialectics of Nature) to defend the proposi- 
tion that science is matter 
become conscious of itself as 
matter. My point is that 
Engels saw dialectical materi- 
alism as the outcome of classi- 
cal German philosophy, and we are called upon today to 
think — not in terms of the philosophical logic of Hegel's 
Absolute Idea as such — but in terms of a more concrete 
sociologic, per Marx's famous Introduction to the Grun- 
drisse. Thinking sociologically and concretely about 
freedom for the workforce involves something more 
than pay increases or a reduction of labor time — it 
involves the abolition of the wages system — even as 
labor remains a necessity and freedom provides the 
future satisfaction in all of our works. 

— Charles Reitz 


Hegel's Absolute 

The dialectic of freedom and necessity in post-capi- 
talist society impinges on the nature of labor in its rela- 
tionship to self-activity, which according to Marx is the 
essence of true wealth. Russell Rockwell's "Freedom, 
Necessity, and Post-Capitalist Society" explores this 
question from the vantage point of Hegel's Philosophy 
of Mind and how it was appropriated both by Marx and 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Rockwell stresses the move- 
ment to freedom beyond social necessity — and, at the 
same time, beyond the sphere of labor in material pro- 
duction, toward creative self-activity, what Marx 
termed "the absolute movement of becoming." 

Crucial to Dunayevskaya were the final paragraphs 
of Hegel's Philosophy of Mind. While recapitulating the 
movement of negation of the negation presented in the 
Introduction's outline of self-liberation, those final 
three paragraphs illuminate the relationship of theory 
and practice needed for the movement to the new soci- 
ety — so much so that it forms the basis for the re-cre- 
ation of Marx's philosophy of revolution for our day as 
Marxist-Humanism. 

In addition to departing from the course of necessity, 
Hegel's final three paragraphs provide the basis for the 
category of the movement from practice that is itself a 
form of theory — which is needed to grasp the distinc- 
tive nature of our time, and to escape from the course 
of capitalist necessity hemming in revolts and revolu- 
tions. The self-activity that is the goal, as what opens 
up the realm of freedom in post-capitalist society, is at 
the same time the means to self-liberation. This is a 
concretization of Marx's concept of praxis for a new 
age, and allows an original view of what it entails. 

While Marx stopped writing his "Critique of the 
Hegelian Dialectic" before reaching "Absolute Mind," 
Dunayevskaya held that Volume I of Capital re-creat- 
ed Hegel's Absolute as an absolute that is concrete for 
capitalist society. It was an absolute split into two: cap- 
italism's law of motion to ever greater concentration 
and centralization, and with it the growth of pauper- 
ization; and united with that motion, while at the same 
time opposing it, the revolt of an army of the unem- 
ployed and "new passions and new forces" for the 
reconstruction of society. The historical tendency 


becomes "...not just a negation of the negation 'in gen- 
eral' but the specifically self-developing subject, in its 
logical, philosophical, historical and individual envel- 
opment" ( The Power of Negativity , p. 105). 

Seen from the vantage point of Marxist-Humanism, 
Capital reveals Marx's break with the old concept of 
theory, and his re-creation of the Hegelian dialectic. 
But making a category of this break took Dunayevska- 
ya's return to the Hegelian dialectic, and specifically as 
Hegel summed up his life's work in the three final 
paragraphs of his Philosophy of Mind in its last edi- 
tion. At the same time, the category grows out of the 
experience of our age when counter-revolution is in the 
innards of revolution, and "what happens after revolu- 
tion" becomes the burning question — not to be 
answered with a blueprint, but to be comprehended 
philosophically. Blueprints only provide one more way 
for intellectuals in this age of state-capitalism to get 
sucked into the mindset of the Planner. Instead of 
breaking down the division between mental and man- 
ual labor, the Planner revives it within the revolution- 
ary movement. One thing this shows is that a social 
translation — even by Marx — no matter how important, 
can't substitute for the philosophical generalization, 
and the continual return to Hegel with eyes of today. 

— Franklin Dmitryev 


Explore these issues further in 

New Essays 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 


Contents: 



Dialectics of Liberation in 
Thought and in Activity: 

Absolute Negativity as New 
Beginning 

...it is this subjectivity as objectivity 
which is " subject , a person, a free being." 
Clearly, free creative power assures the 
plunge to freedom. It is the unifying force 
of the Absolute Idea. 




Leon Trotsky as Man and as Theo- 
retician (includes exchange with Ernest 
Mandel on the criticism of Trotsky). 

Post-Mao China 

Instead [of Marx's 
theory of proletarian 
revolution], there is the capitulation to 
the objective pull of state-capitalism as 
the "next" stage of human develop- 
ment.... The Chinese masses have not 
yet had their last say. 

Marx and Critical Thought 

Marx was so appalled by labor that he, at 
first, called for "the abolition of labor." 

What convinced him otherwise... and 
call, instead, for "the emancipation of 
labor" was the labor er, his class strug- 
gles, his daily resistance at the point of 
production.... 

Only $2 plus postage! See order coupon, p. 7. 



FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYADUNAYEVSKAYA 


Summons to grasp revolutionary spirit of the age 


Continued from page 4 

masses — [where Lenin] said self-determination of 
nations — the question is how will the two unite? 

...Everybody says that Hegel is supposed to stand for 
Thesis, Antithesis and Synthesis — and that is a lot of 
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nonsense. He doesn't stand for any such formal triad. 
He says it could be three, four, or five. Since every 
beginning is a result of some other mediation, he says, 
"I have shown you the Doctrine of Objectivity, and of 
Subjectivity, and I am talking of the unity of the theo- 
retical and the practical idea." He says in essence that 
the unity occurs in subjectivity alone, therefore it isn't 
really your first negation of the thing, but the second 
negation [which is decisive]... 

Marcuse's, and the other academic Marxists', 
approach at this stage is to give up, run away, and I will 
show you the basis that they run away from. They 
think they are great materialists when they do it, but 
they are not. They say the Absolute Idea is the result of 
the fact that mental and manual labor were so far sep- 
arated, and it was a pre-technological age that Hegel 
(and Marx even) lived in. They say [that with the 
Absolute Idea] Hegel ran back, so to speak, to what was 
before [the beginning of industrialization]. I complete- 
ly and totally disagree with that, because Hegel ran 
back to what he was before on the state, not on the 
Absolute Idea... Marcuse, because he considers himself 
a Marxist (and academically he is one), is trying to say: 
1) The Absolute Idea is pre-technology. 2) We have to 
forget that part and take reality. And to him reality is 
that the proletariat is impotent and has not made the 
revolution Marx had predicted. 3) He does recognize 
the second [kind of] subjectivity, but he interprets it as 
the intellectual who will do it and bring you to the new 
stage. It is against these three serious arguments that 
I want to show what I feel is the problem of the 
Absolute Idea. 

I want to discuss it all within what we call "the his- 
toric barrier." In other words, you come to all you can 
say because history does not present you with new 
problems. On the other hand, why is it that certain peo- 
ple who are not as great as Marx or Lenin, but, by liv- 
ing in a different historic age, are compelled to deal 
with these problems?... The truth is that [before Marx- 


ist-Humanism] the intellectual, including the Marxist 
intellectual, had not been able to break down either the 
humanism of Marx or the fact that [Marx's 1844 Man- 
uscripts] broke off at the Absolute Idea. The new stage 
for the few of us who were trying to do it came from the 
masses. It was the miners' strike [of 1949-50], all this 
upheaval in [and after] World War II. 6 

URGENCY OF NEW CONCRETE TRUTHS 

Hegel has a word for it. He says that it is only the 
concrete — when he talks about the compulsion of 
thought to proceed to these concrete truths — that 
demands a new stage in philosophic cognition. The 
compulsion comes only when your philosophic cate- 
gories just don't answer what has come from below. 
Hegel, the idealist, recognizes that fact, while these so- 
called materialist Marxists, including the highest of 
them, Marcuse, do not. 

So I want to end on what I began — to give ear to the 
urgency of the times and the summons to recognize the 
spirit of the age by recognizing that this second [kind 
of] subjectivity must again be broken into two: 1) What 
the proletariat is going to do. They are going to do it 
anyway; we better begin listening. 2) The other is what 
theoreticians must do. Their task isn't ended because 
the impulse comes from below. They have to first begin 
to work it out, and not just to satisfy with quick politi- 
cal answers. And the working out of that subjectivity of 
the theory of our age of the Absolute Idea, in the con- 
crete form of philosophy, theory and politics, means 
that we are just beginning. There is no point in saying 
anything about realizing philosophy if we haven't done 
that. That is our age and that is why that is going to be 
the central point of Philosophy and Revolution. 


6 On this strike and its part in the birth of Marxist-Human- 
ism, see Phillips and Dunayevskaya, The Coal Miners' Gen- 
eral Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism 
in the U.S. (See literature ad p. 7.) 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

they are or that they're not too full of 



We have had great revolutions and 
they all turned into their opposite. The 
Russian Revolution was the greatest 
of our time. The Civil Rights Move- 
ment was a great revolution too. Yet 
neither has achieved a human society. 
We have reached the age when we will 
have to start thinking. Obama is not 
going to provide the kind of thinking 
we need. He is operating within the 
system although he may change the 
appearance. 

Very senior citizen 
California 

*** 

Fascism de jure has seized control of 
Louisiana, a cesspool of unflinching 
corruption and spiritual assault. 
There is no contender in the Presiden- 
tial race who will be able to lift the 
dead weight of slave society and wage- 
labor serfdom that envelops this ter- 
rain of inhumanity. There is a beauti- 
ful world of private property working 
for the elite class, with bread and pota- 
toes for the destitute. A revolution in 
basic ideology is desperately needed. 

D.T. 

Lafayette, LA 

*** 

U.S. Republican presidential candi- 
date John McCain's positions on issues 
affecting women's health have taken 
some peculiar turns. In July, he 
refused to answer a reporter's ques- 
tion on the discrepancy between insur- 
ance companies covering Viagra but 
not birth control. In March, he opposed 
government funding for contraception 
to prevent the spread of HIV/AIDS in 
Africa saying "I've never gotten into 
these issues or thought much about 
them." 

Mary Jo Grey 
Chicago, IL 

*** 

The crisis in Georgia may very well 
be the "October Surprise" to skew the 
election that some have been expect- 
ing. It could have been meticulously 
planned some time ago, with Bush giv- 
ing Saakashvili the go-ahead and then 
pulling a fast one on him. There's also 
the confrontation over missiles in 
Poland. Now that the Cold War is on 
again, maybe Rove and Bush hope a 
crisis will put McCain in the White 
House, which it might. I'm not sure 
Obama and his supporters are any- 
where nearly as smart as they think 


themselves to know what's going on. 

Questioner 
Bay Area, Calif. 


FRANCE 1968 AND THE 
TROTSKY LEGACY 

I attended a workshop on contempo- 
rary Cuba at the Trotsky Legacy Confer- 
ence held at Fordham University July 
25-27. A young woman student-activist 
who had recently returned from a visit to 
Cuba, and an activist with apparently 
many years of experience, described in- 
person visits. Both freely conceded 
racism, homophobia, and sexism within 
Cuban society, but still emphasized how 
"happy" the Cuban people were, and 
both elaborated their certainties as to 
the depth of popular support for the 
Cuban government. 

My question to the presenters was 
this: as far as I know Trotskyists cannot 
openly organize in Cuba; by not being 
critical of this suppression, aren't you 
conceding that the Stalinists didn't need 
Trotskyism in order to create a truly rev- 
olutionary society (as you seem to 
believe Cuba represents)? 

A fairly spirited discussion ensued 
among the workshop participants, most 
of whom represented one or another 
Trotskyist group. The outcome seemed to 
be that though Trotskyists might travel 
and speak in Cuba, attempts at political 
organizing have not been and would not 
be permitted. 

Conference Participant 
New York 

*** 

In the Trotskyist party, "revolution" 
became the shibboleth. By building the 
party they kept talking of cadres, build- 
ing cadres — that became the subject. 

At the Trotsky Legacy Conference, 
bourgeois rights were praised in Cuba, 
which are important, but they are the 
boast of any bourgeois state and not the 
revolution. They did not address the 
humiliations of work which truncates 
the totality of the human being. We seek 
a society where work is not this perilous 
thing — for that a revolution in relations 
is needed. None present addressed work- 
ing conditions in Cuba. 

Critical Participant 
New York 

*** 

On the anniversary of France 1968, a 
participant gave a talk here re-creating 


how important and multidimensional 
that moment was. It was not just that 
something was possible, but there was 
an expectation that there would be a 
radical change. He spent some time talk- 
ing about the Communist Party (CP) 
betrayal. The CP told workers to stay in 
your shop and tell us your grievances 
and we will do something about them, 
not like those radicals in the streets. 

I thought that sense of betrayal by 
sticking to a pseudo-concrete dovetailed 
very well with the June- July N&L "From 
the Archives" column written by Raya 
Dunayevskaya as the events were 
unfolding. She takes for granted the CP 
betrayal. She asks why the Trotskyists 
couldn't make a bigger difference. It was 
not because they lacked courage and con- 
viction, but because they didn't have a 
vision of what is concrete. It seems con- 
crete to talk about workers' shop griev- 
ances. But in a revolutionary moment 
what has to be made concrete is a new 
society. 

The Trotskyists didn't have a new 
sense of the concrete. The revolution to 
them means workers bringing their 
problems to them. Reprinting this col- 
umn now shows that Dunayevskaya was 
hoping that this kind of analysis might 
make a difference. This is an answer to 
those who think philosophy is just 
abstractions vs. concreteness of actual 
labor. As we saw in 1968, in a revolution- 
ary moment these questions about the 
meaning of life are most concrete. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Oakland, Calif. 


CLASS DEBATES IN WL 

From Terry Moon's report on the 
National Women's Studies Association 
Conference (June-July N&L) it sounded 
as though Patricia Hill Collins was still 
trying to make dual systems theory 
work. I loved Moon's reporting the 
response of the Palestinian woman, 
which was an objective-subjective chal- 
lenge to Collin's theory. 

Susan VanGelder 
Michigan 

*** 

Bush is determined to kiss-up to his 
reactionary followers until the end and 


it's frightening how much damage he 
can do in the few months he has left. 
Although somewhat watered down 
because of a huge outcry from women 
and women's rights advocates, he pro- 
posed a new rule 
that would 

f require over 
584,000 employ- 
ers to certify in 
writing that 
they comply 
with laws that 
"protect the con- 
science rights" 
of health care 
workers. We're 
not just talking doctors and nurses 
here, but even someone whose job it is 
to clean medical instruments used in a 
particular procedure, volunteers or 
even trainees wouldn't have to do it if it 
went against their conscience. While 
supposedly only about abortion and 
sterilization — as if that is OK — it could 
also cover birth control or who knows 
what else some misogynist's "con- 
science" tells him or her is "wrong." 

Of course these conscience clauses 
and rules only apply to right-wing caus- 
es. If your conscience tells you as a 
medic not to participate in an immoral 
war in Iraq, or not to cross a picket line 
of your fellow nurses, that's a different 
story entirely. 

Women's Liberationist 
Memphis 


WHAT DOES THE WORLD 
FOOD CRISIS MEAN? 

I want to especially congratulate 
Franklin Dmitryev on his lead article 
in the last issue of N&L. It is not only 
comprehensive in dealing with many 
complex and potentially dangerous 
aspects of the environmental threats 
that we face, it also reveals the inter- 
connectedness with other issues that 
are not usually included in environ- 
mental reports. His emphasis on food 
production reflecting capitalist value 
production, which is the major systemic 
contradiction in capitalism that spawns 
all other crises we face, is both reveal- 
ing and profound, and opens new win- 
dows on international developments. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANTI-WAR STRUGGLE — REMEMBERING HIROSHIMA 


Received from: The Executive Com- 
mittee for the 46th International Anti- 
war Assembly representing the All- 
Japan Federation of Students' Self-Gov- 
erning Associations [Zengakuren]; the 
Anti-war Youth Committee; and the 
Japan Revolutionary Communist 
League (Revolutionary Marxist Faction) 
[JRCL (RMF)]. 

We send you our Overseas Appeal for 
the upcoming 46th International Anti- 
war Assembly in Japan: Let us create an 
international anti-war struggle! Fight 
together against war, against forced 
poverty, against the destruction of the 
global environment exacerbated by the 
'new confrontation between the U.S. and 
China-Russia'! 

We would appreciate a message of sol- 
idarity. 

* * * 

Sent: To the 46th International Anti- 
war Assembly in Japan, August 2008: 

The members of News and Letters 
Committees, the U.S. Marxist-Humanist 
organization founded by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya 52 years ago, send our revolution- 
ary greetings to the 46th International 
Anti-war Assembly meeting in Japan. It 
is with special pride that we call atten- 
tion to our long-established solidarity 
with you in the international anti-war 
struggle. 

We also note with pride the 1964 
Japanese translation and publication of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and 
Freedom , for which that solidarity had 
been responsible. What was crucial to us 
was that the identification of both Rus- 
sia and China as state-capitalist soci- 


eties would not stop at the economic 
analysis but continue to a recognition 
and embrace of the philosophy of Marx's 
humanism. 

Our fundamental opposition to war 
was incorporated directly into the Con- 



Artwork by Kathe Kollwitz 


stitution of News and Letters Commit- 
tees adopted in 1956, which established: 
"The age of state- capitalism, whether in 
its single-party totalitarian form or its 
parliamentary form, can offer nothing to 
humanity but the prospect of another 
war. The advent of nuclear weapons, pos- 
sessed by all contenders for world power, 
seriously raises the question of the sur- 
vival of humanity in the event of such a 
struggle. We believe that the working peo- 
ple are the only force in the world today 
capable of changing present-day society 
and of evolving the forms and shape of 
future society. . . 

"The necessity for a new society is clear 
from the working people's opposition to 


war. That opposition is based upon a 
vision of a new society in which they, to a 
man, woman, and child control their 
own lives. " 

Our paper, News & Letters , which was 
thereupon established as an integral 
part of this quest for a fundamental new 
way of life, continues to be based on our 
principle of the unity of theory and prac- 
tice that Marx practiced and that his 
Marxism stood for. It is with that in 
mind, that we 1) invite you to a continu- 
ing dialogue with us in our pages, and 2) 
wish to recall today the words Raya 
Dunayevskaya delivered to a peace rally 
in Hiroshima on Dec. 8, 1965: 

"While I do not wish to minimize 
Japanese militarism's role in the second 
imperialist world war, the day of infamy 
that will never be erased from history is 
not Dec. 7 but Aug. 6. And when that day 
of infamy was extended and on Aug. 9th, 
Nagasaki was atom-bombed, hell on 
earth seemed to be the only reality left. 
Because we are gathered here to make 
sure that that dehumanized version of 
reality does not repeat itself, our anti- 
war struggles must be inseparable from 
those aimed at eradicating that which is 
at the root of all wars: class society." 

Because those words are as alive 
today as when they were first delivered, 
we extend our strong solidarity in your 
appeal to "fight together against war, 
against forced poverty, against the 
destruction of the global environment" 
and sign our greetings: For Freedom and 
a new world built on human founda- 
tions. 

The Resident Editorial Board 
News and Letters Committees 


Old Radical 
Detroit 

*** 

The June-July Lead is very timely. 
Poor countries like Burma used to be 
net exporters and now are importers of 
food. This is not an accident. The list of 
countries where this is happening 
grows with free trade agreements which 
are based on huge subsidies for 
agribusiness and the use of food for fuel. 
The ethanol producers are posturing as 
going green. The general media doesn't 
connect the dots as the Lead did. 

Former Burmese citizen 
California 

*** 

The important point is that the food 
crisis is not a food shortage. There are 
some, even on the Left, who argue that 
there is not enough production to sus- 
tain people. Yet every year we dump 
food into the ocean to keep the market 
prices up! 

David 
Oakland, Calif. 


OUR READERS CORRECT US 

The exhibit referred to in the Read- 
er's View on "Prison Nation" (June-July 
2008) was held at the William Grant 
Still Artist Center in Los Angeles. Still 
was a Black classical music composer. 

Basho 
Los Angeles 

*** 

Your review of Grace Lee Boggs' 
autobiography (June-July issue) does 
not give any hint of a publisher. 

Laurens Otter 
England 

Living for Change: An Autobiography 
by Grace Lee Boggs was published by 
University of Minnesota Press. 
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AN URGENT APPEAL FROM AFGHANISTAN 


The following Appeal was sent to us by 
the Revolutionary Association of the 
Women of Afghanistan (RAWA News, 
Aug. 3), as an open letter from Naser 
Fayaz, the ATN journalist who was ille- 
gally detained by the Afghan intelligence 
agency, the NDS : 



On Monday 28 July, I was detained by 
the intelligence agency and released 
after one night. The detention took place 
due to my investigative program Haqee- 
qat (the Truth), which is broadcast 
every Sunday at 9:30 PM on Ariana 
Television. The 27 July program, which 
was based on the Afghan government’s 
performance during the last four years, 
was pulled off the air mid-broadcast on 
the demand of the intelligence agency. 
This is against the freedom of the press 
and a violation of Article 34 of 
Afghanistan's Constitution. 

Afghan law has due process provi- 
sions in cases where a journalist is 
accused of violations. It calls for the cre- 
ation of an independent investigative 
committee composed of lawyers, journal- 
ists and other professionals. Several 
organizations known for supporting 
Human Rights and Freedom of Speech 
condemned the detention. Amnesty 
International in its report has said that 
the Afghan government must prevent 
the NDS from suppressing media free- 
dom. 

After my detention and release from 
the intelligence agency, I am feeling 
very scared. Only last night when I was 
reading Dari bulletin on our ATN chan- 
nel, one of my colleagues in the station 
received a call from my brother inform- 
ing me that he has been witnessing 
some suspicious movements around my 


house. He told me not to go home 
because it could be threat to my life. 
From that time I have not visited my 
house; I am at a safer place provided by 
my employer ATN. 

I am concerned about my family. They 
may be attacked at any time in my pres- 
ence or in my absence. I request you to 
save me and my family members by pro- 
viding us with armed protection. 

Naser Fayaz 
Journalist, ATN 
Kabul, Afghanistan 

RAWA requests protests be sent to: 
President Harmid Karzai at 
khaleeq. ahmad@gmail. com, 
pr e sident@afghanistango ve . org 

United Nations Assistance Mission in 
Afghanistan — UNAMA spokesperson — 
unama@un.org, siddiquea@un.org 


FREEDOM, NECESSITY AND 
POST-CAPITALIST SOCIETY 

Russell Rockwell's essay "Freedom, 
Necessity and Post-Capitalist Society" 
(. N&L June-July 2008) is a whole new 
look at "what comes after" a revolution. 
The question of freedom turns on our 
understanding of what is and isn't nec- 
essary. 

The way one takes freedom from oth- 
ers is by claiming that unfreedom is nec- 
essary, that it's "for a higher purpose" or 
"for your own good," or "that's the way 
things are," "that's reality." Social class, 
which presents itself as necessary in our 
society, is not necessary in nature nor to 
our own nature, but only insofar as our 
own social development and under- 
standing is incomplete. Capitalism 
reflects our incomplete understanding 
of our own nature. 

We free ourselves by understanding 
the difference between that necessity 
which is imposed by capitalism — and 
this includes social class and inequali- 
ty — and actual human necessity, which 
flows from nature and the history of 
human development, a history of over- 
coming previous, inadequate concep- 
tions of freedom and necessity. 

Overworked 
Oakland, Calif. 


Russell Rockwell calls attention to an 
intriguing passage. "The civilizing 
aspects of capital" bring us hidden and 
unexpected fruits: free time, leisure 
time. The application of technologies to 
our brute labor has provided a cornu- 
copia that is within our grasp. Now it is 
expropriated from us, but the poetry of 
our labor will reclaim it. Centuries of 
evolution have diminished us. In the 
jungle of our needs we have forgotten 
animals but now the forest has become 
a zoo, and the trapped animal within us, 
an angry brute. In the realm of freedom, 
we the producers will be the human 
race. We will look into the mirror and 
see who we really are. 

Musician 
New York 


VANGUARD PARTYISM 

The place of a vanguard in the broad- 
er movement is still a serious quesion. I 
can see the pros and cons to having such 
an entity. My roommate, himself a Van- 
guard Socialist, doesn't believe that a 
classless society is really possible. He 
supports a broad range of civil rights, 
but thinks that most people tend to do 
the wrong things with their ability to 
make, however limited, political deci- 
sions. 

Grad Student 
Mississippi 


REACHING FOR A 'NEW 
BEGINNING 1 IN A UNITY OF 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 

The Report on the Paper given to the 
News and Letters Special Convention 
got it right in returning to our founding 
principle in Raya Dunayevskaya's 
"Where to Begin?" It saw our concept of 
the practice of philosophy as an active 
engagement, not just with other philoso- 
phers but with ordinary working people. 
Those relationships with ordinary work- 
ing people are new beginnings and the 
test of the organization/paper is 
whether they sustain those new begin- 
nings. 

Activist, writer, NLC Member 
Bay Area, Calif. 


Editor's Note : 

Raya Dunayevskaya's report to the 
Founding Convention of News and Let- 
ters Committees, July 1956, "Theoreti- 
cal and Practical Perspectives: Where to 
Begin?" was reprinted for the Special 
convention this year. See ad page 3. 

*** 

Here's a little to help you keep going 
with your publication. It is so very nec- 
essary in these times of massive disin- 
formation in the major press organs. 
Thank you for all you do. 

Steady Reader 
Louisiana 

*** 

In discussing membership size, the 
Organization Report at the Special Con- 
vention stressed that "it was never the 
'count' that mattered." It does in my 
local — we could use more members to 
distribute the paper and engage in dia- 
logues with others. But I agree with the 
point that was being made — our need to 
engage in the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy. That is the philosophic 
division between News and Letters 
Committees and all others. The key is 
seeing to it that philosophy, organiza- 
tion and our paper are all integrated. 

Member, NLC 
Los Angeles 

*** 

The June-July issue was excellent! I 
am glad your difficulties are behind you! 
Enclosed is my contribution toward 
your work. 

Longtime Supporter 
Vancouver, BC 


To our Readers: 

Reports from our Special 
Convention in May are avail- 
able in a bulletin for all to 
read. It can be ordered for $3 
from News & Letters. 

We need 
your help 
to keep us going! 
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Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author's intro- 
duction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 
Reaching for the Future (Special: Includes shipping).... $10 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $24.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel's 
Absolutes" $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart; A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 4.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin's studies of Hegel ....$1 5.95 

Pamphlets 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civiliza- 
tion' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters , 1998-1999 
$3.50 


□ American Civilization on Trial Black Masses as Vanguard. 
40th anniversary edition, by Raya Dunayevskaya, and 

□ Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles Race, Philosophy 
& the Needed American Revolution by John Alan 

Each $8, Special: Both for $15, including postage. 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners' views of (injustice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $1 6 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods) $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

Ongoing Revolutionary History 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ America's First Unfinished Revolution: the untold story 
of the true creators of independence — workers, yeo- 


manry, Blacks and women 

by M Franki and J. Hillstrom $2 

□ On the 100th Anniversary of the First General Strike in 
the U.S. 

by Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer $2 


□ Free Speech Movement and the Negro Revolution 

by Mario Savio, Eugene Walker and Raya Dunayevskaya ...$5 


□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 
42c postage 

□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 59c postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
6 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).... 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 South Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 
60603, Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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Corporate influences on Corrections 

by Robert Taliaferro 


Recently Correctional Billing Services decided to 
raise its phone billing rates to prisoner families. 
Already higher than comparable rates in the commu- 
nity, Correctional Billing Services — in 
conjunction with various Correctional 
Departments around the country, and 
contracted phone companies — have 
pushed the rates through the roof. 

In a world where a person can talk to China for 
about 2 cents a minute, it is an outrage that a man, 
woman or child in prison can only talk to a family 
member 2 hours away for 11 dollars for 20 minutes. 
That same 20 minutes costs 40 cents if they were call- 
ing Moscow. 

CORPORATE ABUSE OF FAMILIES 

Companies like Correctional Billing Services are 
only one example of unfettered corporate greed taking 
advantage of family members of prisoners, supported 
by and with the blessings of state correctional depart- 
ments. 

Though this type of corporate abuse has been going 
on for some time, it has gone largely unnoticed as most 
people tend to focus on companies like the CCA and 
Cornell when discussing the relationship of private cor- 
porations and corrections. 

Cost-saving phone options like jailhouse versions of 
phone cards (in place with the federal system and pri- 
vate prisons for some time), with their attendant lower 
rates, have been rejected by states like Wisconsin and 
others. Those who opt for the higher cost billing and 
phone services often extort prisoner family members to 
use specific options of their services or not be able to 
receive calls from family members at all. 

Correctional Billing Services, for instance, has a pol- 
icy of requiring a family member's phone bill to be 
under a certain level for a period of three months. This 
requirement includes both correctional calls and pri- 
vate phone services having nothing to do with correc- 
tions. If the family member extends beyond their arbi- 
trary level — even when the bill is paid timely and reg- 
ularly — Correctional Billing Services will block prison- 
ers from contacting their families for up to three 
months. 

The only way to get phone service once that happens 
is to send Correctional Billing Services a prepayment 
thus allowing the company to invest these prepaid 
amounts — with attendant service fees of course — dur- 
ing the life of the service. The company can shut off 
phone access at an unspecified amount so that family 
members are required to deposit even more money, 
though enough money might still be available to cover 
one or two more calls. 


Abusive corporate influences on corrections don't 
stop with phone services or private prisons. From med- 
ical services to banking, corporations have been pro- 
mulgating practices towards prisoners and their fami- 
lies which — if practiced towards the 
general population — would result in 
criminal charges. 

Such practices in the correctional 
setting are done with the tacit 
approval of correctional officials and state legislatures. 
States with such policies and practices often provide 
service monopolies to companies that are willing to toe 
the line with procedural precepts that a state might 
establish for its prisoners — regardless of its legality if 
held up to scrutiny. 

Correctional capitalism was once content to abuse 
its wards. After all, who is going to feel sorry for pris- 
oners who committed crimes against the community? 
Correctional capitalism, however, is an addict and like 
any addict, once the source of supply becomes 
overused, a new supply has to be found to placate its 
needs. This new supply line is the families of prisoners 
whom the correctional supplier and its corporate 
addicts are abusing with near impunity. 

As Felix Martin (Isaac Woods) once wrote, "...the dis- 
ease of capitalism keeps on destroying and mutilating 
all life in sight. 

"The way I see it, capitalism has produced a nation 
of addicts... because this whole system... fragments the 
whole human being, separates thinkers and doers, 
tears us up into small pieces, our hands separated from 
our minds, our minds separated from our feelings..." or 
if corrections has its way, families separated from fam- 
ilies due to impinged inter-familial contact perpetrated 
by states themselves ( The Revolutionary Journalism of 
Felix Martin , pp. 70-71). 

The correctional Tao of capitalism is designed to 
place the families of prisoners into the same category of 
citizenship as their incarcerated fathers, mothers, sis- 
ters, or brothers. 

CRIMINALIZING COMMUNITIES 

"When a community becomes self-deprecating, it 
gives carte blanche to the bourgeoisie to attack that 
weakness and find ways to criminalize all of its mem- 
bers" ( Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles , pp. 59- 
GO). 

It is time that the community at large refuses to let 
such blanket criminalization by association continue. 
Politicians say change is coming to the U.S. in election 
year 2008; let's make sure that the probe of change 
sinks beneath the surface and shines light upon the 
families of prisoners, who are often abused for their 
associations, and forgotten. 



Does detention await us all? 


DETROIT— Two women who came to Centro 
Obrero/Latino Worker Center told us of a neighbor on 
Cecil Street where ICE (Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement) agents came, took the couple and left 
their small children in the house. A neighbor still has 
the children and the couple does not have any contact 
with them or the neighbor who has them. The children 
witnessed this, as did the neighbors, but no word of 
their whereabouts had been forthcoming as of three 
days after their disappearance with ICE agents. 

The next day the women were called by the Wayne 
County social workers in the jail and told their visits 
were cancelled because the jail cannot accommodate the 
volume of family members who had scheduled visits 
with their loved ones. Deportation day is Tuesday, and 
in the case of the woman whose husband is being 
shipped out, she needs his signature on the children's 
passport applications in order for them to have their 
documents which, theoretically will guarantee their 
rights as U.S. citizens. No children's passports will be 
processed without both parents' signatures. 

A man called me this morning and told me his son 
went to get dog food on Monday night and did not 
return. This morning he called his father and let him 
know that ICE got him on his way home from the store 
and locked him up without a phone call. They impound- 
ed his car and it cost $900 to get it out. If people have 
to pay for the cars, they cannot make bond or buy their 
own ticket home if they do get a voluntary deportation. 

Some people who had drivers’ licences purchased 
vehicles. Then the law changed prohibiting them from 
any transactions at the Secretary of State’s office with- 
out a social security number. Now they cannot transfer 
titles, buy tags, change addresses, etc. 

ASHAMED OF STATE AND COUNTRY 

Never in my life have I been so ashamed of this state 
and this country. It is very hard to focus on anything 
else while our neighbors are being attacked without 
provocation or notice and locked up with no due process 
under any law. If these are not human rights violations, 
what are? 

Several of the people in the raid described above are 
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U.S. citizens. The ICE agents demanded their papers, 
which they do not have because they were born here. 
These children will remember this for a long time. Who 
are these agents? Are they returning Iraq war vets? 
Where are they being trained? 

Why are there no Spanish-speaking people at the 
jails to field calls from family members? How can jail 
personnel communicate with detainees? 

What is the avenue for investigation of human rights 
violations against the people, in the community and in 
the hands of the government and contractors when the 
people are detained? Who will take this up? 

Why do agents scream and curse at children and 
adults who are no threat? 

'WHY AREN'T YOU HOME WITH US?' 

Thanks to Maureen Taylor of the Welfare Rights 
Organization for getting the utilities back on for the 
wife and children of a man who is scheduled to be 
deported this week. They have two daughters, ages four 
and six. I accompanied them to court to say goodbye to 
their father, whom they could only see on a video feed. 
The six-year-old said to her father, "Papi, why aren't 
you home with us? I want you to come home." 

The father, who was seen by all the people in the 
courtroom, wept silently while the judge handed down 
the verdict; he would be deported immediately due to 
prior stops by immigration. He had gone home to his 
mother's funeral in July and gotten caught on the 
return trip in Texas. He was coming home to sell his 
house and pick up his wife and two daughters, but he 
will go ahead of them and she is left here to handle the 
sale of the house, the utility connections, work to get 
enough money to make the trip with the two kids, and 
hope not to get detained and deported, putting further 
trauma on the little girls. 

This is a lot to handle with a broken heart and 
inability to speak English. Everywhere immigrants go 
they are under attack. Every move they make is dan- 
gerous, going to work, going to get dog food, going to 
mass, getting the kids from school, or even sleeping in 
your own bed at two in the morning. ICE can come in 
with a battering ram and scream obscenities at your 
children and hold them at gunpoint. At one time, crack- 
heads and street thugs were our biggest worry here. 
Now it is all law enforcement in any uniform. It's a 
free-for-all against immigrants. We are the only ones 
who can turn this around. If we don't, we will all end 
up in detention. 

In defiant hope. 

— Elena Herrada 


NEWSLETTERS 



Return Lovinsky 
Pierre-Antoine! 



The weekly demonstration at the Oakland Federal 
Building protesting the war in Iraq had Haiti as its 
special focus on Aug. 12. One year ago, Lovinsky 
Pierre-Antoine disappeared. He is presumed to have 
been kidnapped after a meeting with a U.S. human 
rights delegation. Lovinsky is a member of Fanmi 
Lavalas, the party of President Aristide, and a found- 
ing member of the September 30th Foundation, an 
organization assisting victims of the two coups 
against Aristide. Pierre L., organizer of Haiti Action 
Network, addressed the crowd, calling on Haitian 
authorities and the UN peacekeepers in Haiti to 
respond to calls for information about Lovinsky. 
"Standing with brother Lovinsky we are standing 
with all political prisoners in Haiti, in Iraq ana 
around the world." 


BLACK/REDVIEW 


Continued from page 1 

history of the human race, babies and the elderly are 
indiscriminately cremated alive with napalm and 
bombs.... 

Some naive sportswriters are lamenting that the 
Olympics are becoming "political... and politics and 
sports do not mix." Modern Olympics have been a polit- 
ical expression of national chauvinism from its very 
beginning in 1896. 

General Douglas MacArthur in 1928, when he head- 
ed the American Olympic Committee, could not rise 
above this type of nationalism. And in Hitler's Ger- 
many of 1936, the Berlin Olympics were tailored to fit 
the needs of Nazi imperialism, and the U.S.'s Avery 
Brundage (still on the I.O.C.) helped to stifle the strong 
American movement to boycott. 

As long as the political power of the Olympics 
remained firmly in the hands of the I.O.C. — a faceless 
autonomous organization, composed mainly of old, 
wealthy men — little or nothing was said about Olympic 
"politics." 

MEXICO— THE TURNING POINT 

The 1968 Olympics, held in Mexico City, was a polit- 
ical turning point — it was there that the revolutionary 
Black consciousness, born out of the American Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1960s, was symbolized by the 
action of the two Black American athletes, who, while 
awaiting their awards on the victory stand, gave the 
Black Power salute of a raised clenched fist while the 
U.S. National Anthem was being played. 

The generally apolitical quietism of athletes had 
shifted to a new awareness which challenged the sham 
internationalism and individualism which the waxen 
men of the I.O.C. had been touting for 64 years. The 
implications of the challenge were immediately 
grasped by the I.O.C. They immediately shipped the 
two winners back home. 

Despite the slaughter at Munich, it was in Mexico, 
1968, where the bloodiest of all Olympics took place. 
The pre-game student demonstration — which threat- 
ened to jeopardize the profits of the Olympic backers — 
was put down by the Mexican Government with such 
ferocity that hundreds of students were shot dead and 
hundreds more arrested. Many of them are still incar- 
cerated after four years. 

In Munich, two Black U.S. winners, Vince Matthews 
and Wayne Collett, chatted during the award ceremony 
and the playing of the U.S. National Anthem. For this 
"unconcern," the I.O.C., with concerned hypocrisy, 
expelled them for life from future Olympics! Collett 
said he "would not stand at attention because he did 
not believe the words of the Anthem represented the 
true attitudes of whites toward Blacks in the U.S. A." 

Olga Connolly, now an American citizen, and the U.S. 
standard bearer in Munich, was winner of a gold medal 
in 1956 for Czechoslovakia. This year, she tried to orga- 
nize a peace movement in the Olympic Village but her 
efforts were thwarted by officials. She aptly summed 
up what modern Olympics are all about — "Olympic 
officials speak the words of brotherhood and peace, this 
is political mouthwash. From the inside you become 
disgusted to see that the Games, a kind of Circus Max- 
imus, are not conducted for anything else but commer- 
cialism, medal counts and for political profit." 
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EDITORIAL 


Afghan war heats up 


Far from winding down after more than six years, 
the war in Afghanistan is becoming more deadly. The 
U.S. media paid special attention now that more U.S. 
soldiers and their NATO allies are being killed in 
Afghanistan than in the war in Iraq. However, in both 
countries high levels of civilian death tolls from terror- 
ist violence and, especially in Afghanistan, indiscrimi- 
nate U.S. bombings have continued unabated. In the 
first three months of 2008, nearly 700 civilians were 
killed in Afghanistan alone. The government initially 
had the support of most Afghanis who celebrated the 
overthrow of the Taliban's ruthless totalitarian rule, 
but now Afghanistan has seen a Taliban resurgence. 

The plight of Afghanis was never a priority in the 
U.S.'s imperial strategy. After the 9/11 terrorist attacks 
President Bush found in the Afghan war an opportunis- 
tic prelude to his war on Iraq and further ambition to 
dominate the whole Middle-East oil region, extending to 
the Russian border in the Caucasus. Afghanistan was 
left with a weak central government and reactionary 
warlords of the Northern Alliance in charge of much of 
the country. Under U.S. and NATO occupation, where 
billions have been spent bolstering the corrupt Karzai 
regime and its military, the conditions of life for ordinary 
Afghanis have been on a steep downward slide. 

PAKISTAN AND THE ISLAMISTS 

Rather than seriously go after A1 Qaeda, the U.S. 
closely partnered with the hated military strongman 
Pervez Musharraf in Pakistan, who likewise made deals 
with reactionary Islamists. The Islamists in northern 
Pakistan continue to protect A1 Qaeda and the Taliban 
as they cross the Afghanistan border, including Taliban 
leader Mullah Omar, who directs a war of terror against 
any who disagree with his reactionary ideology, includ- 
ing members of his own Pashtun tribe. Musharraf's cor- 
ruption is so pervasive and well documented that it unit- 
ed divergent factions in the effort to impeach him. 
Musharraf resigned and, as he was on the way out, the 
CIA exposed the collaboration of Pakistani Inter-Service 
Intelligence (ISI) agents with Taliban terrorists who 
recently bombed the Indian consulate in Kabul. Taliban 
defectors report on continuous close ties between ISI 
and the Taliban, ties that go back to the war against the 
Russian occupation of Afghanistan in the 1980s. 

The U.S.'s continued reliance on bombing creates 
new sympathizers for the Taliban as when a bomb 
killed 47 in a wedding party July 6 in the Weygel Val- 
ley. In the same area on July 13 the Taliban directly 
attacked a small U.S. outpost, killing nine U.S. soldiers. 
This was a startling development because the Taliban 
had mostly been relying on suicide bombers, intro- 
duced into Afghanistan after the occupation, and other 
terror tactics. On Aug. 19, 10 French NATO soldiers 
were killed in an ambush near Kabul. In June, the Tal- 
iban freed 1,200 prisoners in Kandahar after blowing a 
hole in the prison wall and killing the guards. 

The Karzai government, with little influence outside 
of Kabul, has become hugely unpopular because secur- 
ing a government position became a license to shake 
down ordinary citizens. Most of the country is run by 
warlords and drug lords who manage the opium trade 
and run roughshod over the population. Opium had 
been outlawed under Taliban rule but now has become 
a source of income for them and the foundation for 
much of the ailing economy. 

WOMEN'S OPPRESSION PERSISTS 

Much of the violence is directed against children and 
young girls who are raped with impunity. A private TV 
channel aired the cries of a family and their 12 year-old 
daughter who was gang raped and pleaded for help 


from President Karzai. The Revolutionary Association 
of the Women of Afghanistan (RAWA) produced the 
tape at great risk to themselves because in 
Afghanistan even raising the plight of women and chil- 
dren is taboo. The family had to be taken into protec- 
tive custody, but, as a RAWA member put it, "This is 
just an example among thousands of other cases. The 
rest go unnoticed by the media." 

Some roads and fancy buildings have gone up in big 
cities but little has impacted the vast majority who 
make up one of the poorest countries on earth. In April, 
when the price of wheat shot up 100% and rice 38%, 
there were riots and looting in several cities. Hunger 
and starvation stalks five to six million people. The UN 
World Food Program already supports 3.5 million people 
and projects much greater needs than can be filled 
because neighboring Pakistan, which usually supplies 
Afghan food markets, now has its own food crisis and 
has banned food exports. The NATO-led International 
Security Assistance Force says the food crisis may 
become more of a threat to stability than the insurgency. 

Whether because of its military tactics that rely on 
bombing or its global food shortage, capitalist imperialism 
has been incapable in six long years to even provide a 
viable alternative to the reactionary and misogynist Tal- 
iban. More than ever the struggle for self-determination 
in opposition to war has to include a vision of the new soci- 
ety beyond capitalism and its inherent state of permanent 
war. Nothing being said by the candidates in this election, 
who are now supporting more troops for Afghanistan, 
indicates anything but more of the same. 


QUEER NOTES 


By Elise 

On July 27, Jim Adkisson opened fire at the Ten- 
nessee Valley Unitarian Universalist Church (UUC), 
killing two and wounding seven. "He hated the liberal 
movement," said Police Chief Sterling Owen, based on 
a letter found by police in Adkisson' s SUV. Historically, 
the UUC welcomes the LGBT community and works 

for social change including for gay rights. 

* * * 

Aug. 15 marked one month of weekly protests against 
Crews Inn gay bar in Dallas and a call for an official 
apology to the LGBT community for the bar's ban of 
drag queens on Tuesday nights. Calling drag queens 
"divas" who "think they can do no wrong," bar co-owner 
David Moore based the ban on the bar's policy that cus- 
tomers' appearance must match that on their IDs. 

* * * 

Because of the May proclamation by Dubai Police 
Chief Lt. General Dahi Khalfan Tamim to arrest trans- 
vestites seen in public, 40 foreign men were arrested by 
Dubai police on allegations of being gay and dressing 
like women in public. Lt. General Dahi stated that a 
possible reason for the "problem" of men and women 
behaving like the opposite gender is, "studying in a 
mixed environment" (co-ed education). 

— Information from pinknews 

* * * 

The federal Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
ruled the rights of members of the anti-gay group 
Repent America were not violated when the city of 
Philadelphia arrested them for disrupting OutFest, an 
annual pride event. Repent America went beyond their 
constitutional right when they used a bullhorn to shout 
Biblical passages to drown out speakers at OutFest, 
and when they began to move into the Fest itself, still 
shouting into the bullhorn. Repent America brought 
suit against Philadelphia. 


Hikikomori and a 

On June 9 a delivery truck rammed into a Sunday 
afternoon crowd in Tokyo, killing three. The 25-year-old 
driver then hopped out and stabbed 17 shoppers, 
killing another four. It is considered Japan's deadliest 
crime in seven years. After police made an arrest they 
quickly turned to the Ministry of Education for help in 
determining a motive. As they anticipated, the Min- 
istry found the suspect had been a poor student. One of 
his high school teachers remarked, "He wasn't out- 
standing at all in his studies or extracurricular activi- 
ties. He was really a mediocre student." 

The deadlier crime of seven years ago occurred as 
American journalist Michael Zielenziger was writing 
his book Shutting Out the Sun: How Japan Created Its 
Own Lost Generation (Vintage Books, 2007). Mental 
health professionals immediately suspected that the 
man, who stabbed and killed eight students at an ele- 
mentary school, had taken revenge for being bullied as 
a child. When a child fails to measure up to academic 
and cultural standards, he is as likely to come under 
physical as verbal attack. 

Some bullied students commit suicide. Some grow up 
to be violent criminals. A large number simply refuse to 
attend classes. The latter often harden into a type of 
recluse peculiar to Japan known as "hikikomori." They 
differ from true hermits in that they live in bedrooms 
and depend on family for resources. There are an esti- 
mated one million hikikomori, overwhelmingly male, 
ranging from pre-teen to middle age. If they emerge 
from the bedroom at all it is usually to beat up their 
parents for not delivering some demanded good or ser- 
vice. Yet despite the brutality and grotesque selfish- 
ness, people who engage the hikikomori find them 
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clear- thinking and creative. 

But it is precisely that kind of thinking that may 
have led to the creation of hikikomori. Shutting Out the 
Sun holds that original, independent thinking is 
frowned upon in Japan. It traces the taboo to Japan's 
zeal in catching up with the technologically advanced 
West starting in 1863. Rote learning and suppression of 
individuality were essential to the intense commodity 
production required to beat the West at its own game. 
There were few avenues open to creative thinkers. Now 
that Japan needs such people in the aftermath of its 
economic collapse in 1989, they are out of the country in 
supportive cultures, or at home locked in bedrooms. The 
hikikomori represent an exaggerated backlash to the 
culture of self-sacrifice for the good of the whole. 

Zielenziger sees a larger social problem in which 
Japanese society itself wants to go into hiding and fill 
the void it finds at its core. To him, Japan cannot begin 
to heal until the preponderance of collective over indi- 
vidual thinking is reversed. 

It may be true that individuality is the key to recov- 
ery if Japan is to regain its status as an economic 
superpower. But is that what the Japanese people 
want? When the Marxist-Humanist Raya Dunayevska- 
ya toured Japan in 1966, she met many youths who 
told her they wanted to "develop relations with the Sec- 
ond America — the America of the Negro Revolution, of 
the Free Speech Movement, of rank and file labor 
struggles" ( News & Letters , February 1966). That call 
for solidarity comes from a Second Japan — one that 
still desires collectivity, but collectivity that aims to 
unleash full human freedom without sacrificing the 
individual to the whole. 


— David Mizuno'Oto 


Crisis in Georgia 

Continued from page 1 

cleansing" in South Ossetia, and thousands of civilian 
dead, haven't been verified by Human Rights Watch.) 
This justification for intervention in South Ossetia and 
Georgia actually had been raised by Russian diplomats 
for months, if not years, beforehand. 

Far from being outraged by the independence of 
Kosova, Putin and his mouthpieces were happy to 
grasp this most cynical and false comparison. It has 
been echoed widely, in fact, by Russian propagandists, 
Buchananites, and some leftists alike. 

REAL LESSON OF KOSOVA 

It becomes imperative here to look back at the work 
that News and Letters Committees did on Bosnia and 
Kosova to recall the real issues there. One was the 
question of the kind of society that would arise in post- 
Stalinist Eastern Europe and the dire consequences of 
the failure to project a revolutionary alternative for the 
future. The void of a revolutionary vision was filled in 
Serbia by Milosevic's ethnic chauvinism, and his harsh 
oppression of the Kosovars' non-violent freedom move- 
ment, which was followed by the horrors of actual geno- 
cide in Bosnia. 

That is what Putin wants to validate. On the other 
hand is the "benign imperialism" of the U.S. which 
intervened in Bosnia only to impose a "settlement" 
which settled almost nothing, leaving the fruits of Ser- 
bian "ethnic cleansing" in place. This imperialism was 
described in the May 1993 News & Letters : "Like Stal- 
in, who stood outside the gates of Warsaw in 1944 while 
Hitler slaughtered a mass uprising, U.S. imperialism 
manages to come to the 'aid' of suffering peoples only 
after they have been decimated by the forces arrayed 
against them. The 'benign imperialism' offers humani- 
ty its 'freedom' only on the day of its burial." ( Bosnia - 
Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western ' Civilization 
p.23.) 

The question of the kind of revolutionary solidarity 
that was required in Bosnia and Kosova is spoken to by 
the trajectory of events once the great powers become 
involved. They only come to your aid on the day of your 
destruction, and they write the opening lines for the 
next destructive chapter. Even up to World War III. It 
should be even clearer now that Bosnia was indeed the 
"test of world politics," as the Marxist-Humanist Per- 
spectives stated in 1995. 

The crisis of vision has only deepened since then. 
The stakes today are as high as they have ever been. In 
Georgia, Poland, Ukraine, and elsewhere the tripwires 
are being put into place for even wider and more 
destructive wars between rival imperialisms. The 
peace movement that has been almost silent so far in 
this moment of crisis will likely have to dig deep into 
revolutionary ideas to find its voice. 

— Gerry Emmett 


Learn the real revolutionary history of the 
unique freedom movement that arose in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and the failure of the Left 
to meet the challenge. 


"Nothing more exposes 
President Clinton's lie 
that the bleeding to death 
of the former Yugoslavia 
was a case of ancient 
tribal feuds resurfacing 
than the fact that the 
very first shots fired in 
Sarajevo on April 6, 
1992 were those fired 
against a mass demon- 
stration of Serb, Croat 
and Muslim Slavs 
standing together 
against Milosevic's 
designs. No less than 
200,000 marched toge- 
ther that month 
shouting, 'We want to 
live together!'" 

— From Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles 
Heel of Western ' Civilization 
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U.S. criminalizes undocumented workers 


Continued from page 1 

imposed on their people after independence, they too 
were Native Americans, in shackles. They stood out in 
stark racial contrast with the rest of us as they started 
their slow penguin march across the makeshift court." 
(For his full report, http://graphics8.nytimes.com/ 
image s/2 0 0 8/0 7/ 1 4/opinion/ 1 4e d- camay d .pdf). 

The preparations for the Postville Agriprocessors 
plant raid included a diabolical scheme to insure that 
the Guatemalan and Mexican working men and 
women would have no choice but to face months of jail 
time before deportation. The government would only 
agree to withdraw the trumped-up charge 
of "aggravated identity theft" if those 
arrested would agree to plead guilty to 
knowingly using a false social security 
number and serve five months in a U.S. 
jail, and then be immediately deported 
without a hearing. If any chose to not 
accept this plea agreement they would 
have had to remain in jail even longer, six 
to eight months awaiting trial, with no 
access to bail because they were undocu- 
mented. Even if found not guilty they would still be 
deported. And if they lost at trial, they would receive a 
two-year minimum sentence. No wonder they chose the 
plea agreement. It meant the least amount of jail time 
in this charade. 

The whole procedure, from plea agreement to five 
month sentences, to being shipped off to various jails, 
was carried out in a rapid-fire four days. As Erik 
Camay d-Freixas put it, "The work had oddly resembled 
a judicial assembly line where the meatpackers were 
mass processed." 

The result was devastation for the hundreds arrest- 
ed, as well as for children and family members left in 
limbo. A third of Postville's population ceased to be a 
part of the community. Children disappeared from 
schools. Many families took refuge in St. Bridget's 
Catholic Church fearing to come out in face of the 
arrests and future deportation. However at the same 
time, there began a movement of resistance, starting 
with exposing Agriprocessors. 

AGRIPROCESSORS, THE REAL CRIMINALS 

Two groups of those arrested were released before 
the kangaroo-court proceedings — youth who were 
underage, and thus had been illegally hired to work in 
the plant, and women with children who needed to be 
cared for. The women still faced charges, and the youth 
and women still would come under deportation orders. 

In Iowa, it is illegal for a company to employ anyone 
under 18 on the floor of a meatpacking plant. At least 
seventeen youth between 14 and 17 years of age were 
seized in the raid. Now in oral depositions the youth 
told their stories. 

Elmer L., a Guatemalan young man who started 
working at the plant when he was 16, spoke of 17-hour 
days: "I worked from 6 in the morning until 11 at night. 
I slept from midnight until 5 in the morning — 5 hours. 
. . .They did not pay me for all the overtime I worked. 
They told me if I did not work all that time, I would 
lose my job. My work was very hard because they didn't 
give me my breaks, and I wasn't getting very much 
sleep. I had to work to provide for my family. They told 
us they were going to call immigration if we com- 
plained about not getting our overtime pay and our 
breaks ... I was very sad and I felt like I was a slave." 


The belated arrest of Bosnian Serb leader Radovan 
Karadzic forces the world to again confront the legacy 
of the thoroughgoing effort to destroy independent and 
multiethnic Bosnia-Herzegovina in the wake of the dis- 
integration of Yugoslavia in the early 1990s. Time will 
tell if this opportunity will be taken, or if instead the 
prosecution of Karadzic by the International Criminal 
Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia in the Hague will 
serve as a symbolic closing of the books on the complic- 
ity of the world powers in the genocide carried out by 
Bosnian Serbs and Croats to achieve their aims. 

Karadzic was an obscure psychiatrist and amateur 
poet who clambered his way into political power in the 
chaotic early period of Yugoslavia's fragmentation. He, 
along with military leader Ratko Mladic and their 
patron, Slobodan Milosevic, turned Bosnia into a land 
of horrors as they sought to annihilate the country's 
historic ethnic, cultural and religious diversity and 
transform it into an ethnically homogenous greater 
Serbia, divided with a greater Croatia. Concentration 
camps and mass graves appeared throughout Bosnia. 
Sarajevo, the capital city, was besieged from the moun- 
tains that surround it. No tactic was too bestial to use, 
including systematic rape of women as a means of the 
psychological and cultural destruction of a people. 

The Bosnians stubbornly resisted the attempt to 
destroy them, despite an arms embargo enforced by the 
world powers reminiscent of the one levied on republi- 
can Spain in the 1930s. The actions of the UN consis- 
tently served to facilitate the aims of the Serbian chau- 
vinists. International diplomatic interventions pres- 
sured the Bosnians to submit to the dismemberment of 
their country. Only the Bosnians and their sympathiz- 
ers the world over, feminists and human rights 
activists prominent among them, kept the hope alive. 

By 1995, Milosevic had fallen out with his Bosnian 
Serb allies. The world powers, foremost among them 
the U.S., were anxious to force the Bosnians into a rot- 


A 16-year-old young woman, Gilda O., spoke of the 
speed-up demands: "I worked at night. I started at 7:30 
and I got off at five or six in the morning. I worked on 
line plucking feathers off the chickens. . . . When I 
started I could hardly keep my eyes open. But later I 
got more used to it. In the plant they made us hurry up 
as much as we possibly could." 

Those quotes could have come right out of Marx's 
description in Capital of English factories of the mid- 
19th century. 

Long before the Postville raid — not against the 
dreadful conditions on the 
slaughterhouse floor, but 
against the undocumented 
men and women who took 
these dangerous, exploitative 
jobs — Agriprocessors was 

already well known as a vile, 
unhealthy killing floor. As the 
NY Times noted: 

"A slaughterhouse in 
Postville, Iowa, develop [ed] an 
ugly reputation for abusing 
animals and workers. Reports of dirty, dangerous condi- 
tions at the Agriprocessors kosher meatpacking plant 
accumulate[d] for years, told by workers, union orga- 
nizers, immigrant advocates and government investiga- 
tors. A videotape by an animal-rights group show[ed] 
workers pulling the windpipes out of living cows. A 
woman with a deformed hand t[old] a reporter of cut- 
ting meat for 12 hours a day, six days a week, for wages 
that labor ex-perts call the lowest in the industry. This 
year, federal investigators amass[ed] evidence of ram- 
pant illegal hiring at the plant, which has been called 'a 
kosher "Jungle."'" ("'The Jungle' Again," NY Times , 
August 1, 2008). But in our upside down world, it is the 
workers who are criminalized, not the company. 

PERILS OF UNDOCUMENTED WOMEN 

Terrible dangers especially await undocumented 
women coming to the United States. At Agriprocessors, 
it took the form of sexual harassment. If you wanted a 
shift change or a promotion, you had to grant sexual 
favors to this or that supervisor. 

The terrible threat to the lives of undocumented 
women often begins far earlier. Rape has become com- 
monplace on both sides of the Mexico-Arizona border. 
Rape is now considered "the price of admission" for 
women crossing the border illegally. According to Dr. 
Sylvanna Falcon: "Anyone from coyotes to U.S. officials, 
they all have the upper hand here. . . . Our society 
takes rape seriously, but it doesn't take this type of 
rape seriously. In all of our national discourse around 
securing our borders, rarely, if ever, do you hear about 
any kind of protection for people who might be cross- 
ing. Largely, that's because the discussion has been 
framed around protecting us — protecting the U.S. — 
and once you get into that framework, what happens to 
the other person is not even on the radar." (Quoted in 
the Tucson Weekly , June 9, 2008.) 

OPPRESSION AND REVOLT 

Hundreds of new laws have been passed at the state 
and city levels seeking to restrict the opportunities and 
rights of undocumented immigrants. The draconian 
federal persecution and anti-immigrant state and local 
laws are capitalism's response to a new mass move- 
ment among immigrant workers, the high-point of 


ten compromise despite the small but not insignificant 
military gains they had achieved. The massacre at the 
nominally UN-protected town of Srebrenica in July 
1995, in which over 8,000 of the male Muslim inhabi- 
tants of the town were murdered and which was car- 
ried out by Karadzic and Mladic, proved to be both the 
zenith of the war's depravity and the beginning of the 
end of the conflict. After the U.S. -aided Croatian mili- 
tary defeated the Serb enclave in Croatia, the Bosnians 
were forced by the U.S. to negotiate with Milosevic and 
the Croatian leader Franjo Tudjman in Dayton, Ohio. 

The resulting agreement created the reality that still 
burdens Bosnia more than a decade later: a de facto 
partition of the country into 1) a Serbian entity and 2) 
a Bosnian Muslim (or Bosniak) and Bosnian Croat fed- 
eration. Economic development, the return of those 
forced from their homes by the violence, and the 
rebuilding of interethnic trust have all failed to materi- 
alize. 

The ascendancy of Serbian moderates permitted 
Milosevic to be sent to the tribunal in 2004, although 
prime minister Zoran Djindjic was assassinated not 
long after by those seeking revenge. Serbia's current 
president, Boris Tadic, wants to see Serbia admitted to 
the European Union. With the moderate nationalists in 
power, the discovery of Karadzic, hidden in plain sight 
as an alternative healer in Belgrade, followed with sus- 
picious rapidity, as if the police knew all along where to 
look. 

The world powers are anxious to close down the tri- 
bunal, even though Karadzic's co-leader, Mladic, 
remains at large. 

The people of Bosnia-Herzegovina deserve to be 
freed from the Dayton Agreement's yoke of partition 
achieved through ethnic cleansing. Hopefully, Karadz- 
ic's arrest may begin a process in which the need for 
that development is recognized by the world. 

— Sympathizer 


which so far was on May 1, 2006. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of undocumented immigrants and their allies 
gave a new significance to May Day, whose origin was 
in Chicago of the 1880s, centered on the fight for a 
shorter working day. 

The July 27 march in Postville, Iowa, brought people 
from a number of Midwest cities. The demonstration 
included dozens of undocumented women workers from 
the plant who were out of jail because they had to take 
care of young children. Required to wear electronic 
monitoring ankle bracelets openly, and with a future of 
jail and deportation, they were in the forefront of resis- 
tance. They were joined by a coalition of forces: 

• Members of the St. Bridget's Catholic Church in 
Postville who have supported the undocumented work- 
ers and their families ever since the raids, providing 
shelter, food, financial and moral support. 

• Rabbis and members of Jewish congregations who 
were outraged that Agriprocessors runs a kosher meat- 
packing plant in such a degrading manner. They were 
calling for the revision of kosher food certification to 
include standards of corporate ethics and treatment of 
workers. "I'm embarrassed and ashamed at the way 
Agriprocessors has treated its workers," said one Jew- 
ish activist. "I don't think it's kosher meat. I think 
they're pulling a farce on the Jews of this country." 

• Latino activists expressing solidarity with the 
undocumented Latin American workers. Labor 
activists joined in as well, some from the United Food 
and Commercial Workers Union, who had been trying 
to organize the plant for a number of years. 

Today's persecution and criminalization of undocu- 
mented workers is trying to destroy the movement 
among immigrant workers, many of whom came north 
after they were forced off the land as a result of trade 
agreements like NAFTA. Previously businesses used 
undocumented workers in many areas like agriculture 
and construction and as strike-breakers. The new dem- 
agoguery is aimed at dividing workers in general and 
especially within immigrant communities between 
those who have documents and those who don't. Now is 
the time for the firmest international solidarity with 
immigrant workers, fighting the chauvinism, false 
patriotism and political manipulation that is growing 
in this demagogic electoral moment. 

As we go to press, the ICE has mounted another 
massive and brutal raid in the small town of Laurel, 
Mississippi, at Howard Industries, where nearly half 
the 800 workers are Latino I a. There are reports of 
parents snatched by ICE agents and given no time to 
make arrangements for the care of their children left 
alone. Those arrested face not only federal laws, but a 
draconian Senate Bill 2988 that makes it a felony to 
work without authorization in Mississippi and 
imposes a one to five year prison sentence and fines of 
up to $10,000. This outrage must end! 

No New Nukes 

On the 63rd anniversary of the Hiroshima bombing, 
with steam billowing out of two towers of the Fermi 
nuclear power plant in Newport, Michigan, in the back- 
ground, presidential candidate John McCain repeated 
his pledge to continue Bush's policy to build 45 new 
nuclear plants by 2030. McCain would continue Bush's 
proposal to produce 125 new nuclear bombs per year 
while dismantling old bombs. 

Barack Obama, who is against the opening of the 
Yucca Mountain Dumpsite, is for new nuclear power 
plants only if safety issues are satisfactorily addressed. 
He has received $180,000 in campaign contributions 
from employees of Exelon, which represents the 
nuclear power plant industry. As over three decades of 
the anti-nuclear movement has shown, there is no safe 
way to produce and operate nuclear power plants. 

Although nuclear power plants emit no greenhouse 
gases, highly toxic radiation has gotten into our water, 
air, land and food. Many Native American reservations, 
such as the Pine Ridge, Hopi and Navajo, Flathead, 
Wind River and the Yakima, are polluted from uranium 
mining. 

The 1979 accident at the Three Mile Island reactors, 
which came within 30 minutes of a meltdown, spewed 
radioactive wastes over a wide area and resulted in 
mutations of plants and animals and widespread oppo- 
sition to nuclear energy. No nuclear power plant has 
been built in the U.S. since. However, G.E. and West- 
inghouse have sold nuclear power plants to Taiwan, 
Japan, South Korea and the E.U. since 1979. Westing- 
house is a leader for China's market, which has plans 
for 27 1000-megawatt nuclear reactors. 

Neither Nuclear Non Proliferation, the comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty, the Kyoto Accord nor mass world- 
wide demonstrations for over three decades, such as 
the Sane Freeze movement in the 1980s or at the Neva- 
da Test Sites, has stopped the industry's drive for 
growth. Nuclear energy is touted as economical, but 
many problems and delays occur during construction 
with massive cost overruns, and it ends up as the most 
expensive source of electricity. Developing solar, wind, 
or other alternative energy sources would be a much 
saner alternative. 

Conventional and nuclear weapons cannot be devel- 
oped without scientists, engineers and various techni- 
cians. These mental workers are the essential laborers 
in a life-destroying business. As Marx stated, if you 
have one basis for life (human rights and freedom for 
all) and another for science (destruction and death), it 
(science) is a priori a lie. R hft 
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us. resisters in Canada From the trenches in Zimbabwe 


As a Vietnam era war resister who found refuge in 
Canada, I have taken a special interest in the plight of 
U.S. men and women in the armed forces who have 
made the choice to desert and seek refuge in Canada 
rather than participate in Bush's aggressions in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. 

Canada and Canadians welcomed us back then, and 
public opinion today strongly favors giving refuge to 
these courageous U.S. soldiers who refuse to partici- 
pate in the slaughter of civilians for the benefit of an 
imperialist foreign policy and its war profiteers. How- 
ever, the present Conservative minority government, 
its Bush lapdog Prime Minister, Stephen Harper, and 
politically motivated refugee boards and courts have 
closed the doors to these soldiers, who have risked their 
futures by taking a moral stand on an illegal war. 
Approximately 40 refugee applications have been made 
to date, and the first deportation order has been given. 
No one knows how many U.S. soldiers have crossed the 
border into Canada; however it is surely in the hun- 
dreds. 

The Ministry of Citizenship and Immigration turned 
down the application of Jeremy Hinzman. Jeremy was 
the first U.S. deserter to exhaust all legal channels. He 
has applied to have a "pre-removal assessment" and 
also to be granted permanent residency in Canada on 
"humanitarian and compassionate" grounds. The pre- 
removal assessment was to determine if he faced "tor- 
ture, death or persecution" if returned to the States. He 
is now ordered to leave Canada by Sept. 23. He is here 
with his wife and family, including a child who was 
born in Canada. 

On June 4, the Canadian House of Commons passed 
a non-binding resolution, supported by all three oppo- 
sition parties and opposed only by the government, 
which urged the government to allow deserters to stay 
in Canada. The vote was 137-110. Subsequent to the 
vote, the deportation order against Corey Glass, which 
had been scheduled for June 12, was postponed. But 
Robin Long was then deported and is serving a 15- 
month prison term in Colorado. 

However, fear and uncertainty continue to haunt 
these young men and women, many of whom have been 
waiting in limbo for years for an ultimate decision on 
their fate. I have met dozens of them. Joshua Keys, who 
had served eight months in Iraq, in his book The 
Deserter's Tale: the Story of an Ordinary Soldier Who 
Walked Away from the War in Iraq , tells a common 
story of being lied to by recruiters and enlisting based 
upon patriotic motives and a desire to serve their coun- 
try. Once in combat zones, they learned that they were 
to consider every Iraqi an enemy and their missions 
consisted mainly in harassing and terrorizing Iraqi 
families; they witnessed gut- wrenching atrocities that 
forced them to reconsider the validity of their mission. 

Those who oppose giving refugee status to U.S. war 
resisters argue that they were volunteers. This ignores 
the vicious reality of what these men and women faced 
and their right to invoke the Nuremberg principle 
regardless of the nature of their enlistment. It also 
ignores the reality, expressed by one, who characterizes 
U.S. military recruitment as "the draft for the poor, 
uneducated and minorities." 

It has been heartening to see the work of a network 
of Canadians that includes many Vietnam era resisters 
that has provided legal, moral, emotional and personal 
support to these valiant men and women. 

—Veteran Anti-War Activist 


Disposable Women and Other Myths of Global Capital- 
ism by Melissa W. Wright (Routledge, 2006). 

The title of this book refers to the myth that Third 
World women are disposable, ensuring that they are 
only employed for a few years with no job security. 
Third World women are hired for characteristics that 
supposedly only they possess, including their agile fin- 
gers, patience and ability to focus on small objects but, 
more disturbingly, their supposed submissiveness and 
willingness to work for low pay. But, over the course of 
a few years, they lose these characteristics. 

Supposedly, nothing can be done about their injuries 
from repetitive motion or depression resulting from 
monotony and lack of promotional opportunity. They 
are said to lose their obedience to authority if their sup- 
posedly chaotic female natures get out of control. 
Therefore, the companies do not have to give them job 
security or improve ergonomics and safety, but they do 
have to keep the women monitored at all times to keep 
them from going on strike or making their own 
improvements to their job. 

Wright only studied a few factories in China and 
Mexico, but even so the book is indicative of the very 
exploitative way women workers are treated in gener- 
al in these factories. In China, the women, unlike the 
men working in the building next door, are kept inside 
the building six or seven days a week for their own 
safety from violence and pregnancy. In both countries, 
their menstrual cycles are monitored, and they are 
often dismissed at the end of a few years because it is 
assumed that, as teenagers, "they hear that biological 
clock" and want to start a family. 

Wright gives four case studies of Mexican women 
who resist these attitudes. Two became managers but 
used their social networks to crush union organizing. A 
third attempted to become a manager but failed due to 
her love of bright clothing. The fourth, a supervisor, 


This view represents a consulted way forward rec- 
ommended by Women and Men of Zimbabwe Arise 
(WOZA/MOZA). We are an organisation owned by its 
60,000 members who hold qualifications in daily sur- 
vival and degrees in nonviolence despite the deeply 
polarised political environment in Zimbabwe since 
2000. WOZA was born in the community and seeks to 
draw the attention of preoccupied politicians to peo- 
ple's needs, namely bread and butter issues; or as 
WOZA likes to put it, bread and roses issues — bread 
representing food and roses representing the need for 
lasting dignity. 

At the moment, the highway that is Zimbabwe has 
two "vehicles" going in opposite directions, Zanu PF, 
the so-called "liberation war" party and the Movement 
for Democratic Change (MDC). These parties speed 
along, preoccupied with their own importance, hardly 
ever taking the off-ramp to consult with the suffering 
masses. 

The reality on the ground for Zimbabweans is tanta- 
mount to torture. For representatives of political par- 
ties to sit at the negotiating table cutting an elite 
power-sharing deal whilst ignoring the crashing econo- 
my and the undeclared civil war by Mugabe against 
ordinary people is a crime against our humanity. We 
suspect that they do not understand the day-to-day 
struggle of ordinary Zimbabweans. As a result WOZA 
is determined to hold our placards up high to get their 
attention and demand that they address our needs: 

1. Daily life is a form of torture. We cannot get food 
without being forced to take sides with the ruling Zanu 
PF who currently controls access to all food in the coun- 
try. As we have seen before during election periods, 



Chanting "We are the ones we've been waiting for" 
and "We want justice, we want peace, we want love 
in the Middle East," dozens of mostly Middle East- 
erners protested in downtown San Francisco on 
August 2. One organizer told us, "What we have to 
have is a popular movement. Voting and hoping is 
not going to do it. Our government is threatening to 
bomb Iran. They do not respect human lives, nor 
any human values." Another participant, recently 
from Iran, said, "People in Iran don't want a war. 
They believe change will happen from within Iran, 
they don't want another external conflict deflecting 
attention from that." 


improved the quality and rate of production of her 
product but, because she did so by relaxing unreason- 
able work rules, was fired for creating a "Mexican prod- 
uct." Wright shows that, even though these women 
resisted the myth of the disposable woman as individ- 
uals and made the job more tolerable for their workers, 
they did not change or abolish the poverty, job insecu- 
rity, or dangerous working conditions that go along 
with the disposable woman myth and with capitalism 
itself. 

However, Wright states that women protesting the 
murders in the factory city of Juarez, Mexico, have 
been much more successful in causing the world to 
question this myth. She relates the murders of hun- 
dreds of young women over the past 15 years to the 
concept that women who leave the private sphere for 
the public one become disposable. Local politicians jus- 
tify their lack of concern for improving safety and 
catching the murderers by saying that both the victims 
and the demonstrators had gotten sexually out of con- 
trol by going out in public. The demonstrators try to get 
around this by saying that they are mothers mourning 
good daughters who had gone out in public to work in 
the factories to support their families. Wright says 
that, although this framing compromises their mes- 
sage, the demonstrators are "the public image of Third 
World women protesting their disposability." 

This book is useful in describing the methods used to 
oppress women workers in Third World factories, the 
racist and sexist attitudes of the factory owners, and 
the sexist tactics politicians aim at the Juarez demon- 
strators. It would have been stronger if Wright had also 
written about the resistance to the disposable woman 
myth and to capitalism by the woman workers them- 
selves. At least she does show how Juarez demonstra- 
tors resist the myth. 

— Adele 


they have also banned distribution of food by interna- 
tional NGOs so that they can further control our fun- 
damental need to eat. Many of our members try to get 
humanitarian assistance but because they speak out, 
are punished by Zanu PF and denied food or black- 
mailed into support in exchange for food. Hunger is the 
price for their courage. 

As Zimbabweans go about their daily activities, 
youth militia, police, army and war veterans subject 
them to harassment and intimidation. Even a neigh- 
bour can no longer be trusted, as with the widespread 
hunger, one can be sold out in exchange for food. Lists of 
names of all those that oppose the regime exist at ward, 
district, province and national levels. This highly 
sophisticated "reign of terror" was re-established 
between March 29 and June 27. It is an open secret that 
Zanu PF did not campaign in their normal violent man- 
ner in the run up to March 29 and therefore lost the 
presidential race. They reverted to type and put in place 
their structures of evil after March 29, resulting in the 
farcical run-off and Mugabe inaugurating himself. 

2. Undeclared civil war during Thabo Mbeki's 
watch. It was during the SADC mediation process, led 
by Thabo Mbeki, that Mugabe has continued and inten- 
sified his campaign of murder, mutilation, abduction 
and rape. As a result our placards will also state that 
we no longer have confidence in Thabo Mbeki. During 
his watch, babies have been mutilated for their par- 
ents' democratic beliefs; their blood is on his hands. The 
South African mediation team stressed that the aim of 
the mediation was to have "an election whose result 
cannot be contested". Yet two elections have been held 
and the results of both are contested. 

We therefore demand that: 

• The African Union and SADC have provided a ref- 
erence group to the mediation team and it is our view 
that the political parties also need an on-the-ground 
reference group made up of civic society representa- 
tives who can provide input and receive feedback. 

• The status of the second SADC team dealing with 
the economy is clarified and their recommendations be 
made public so Zimbabweans can know what is to be 
done about the crashing economy. 

• The United Nations is allowed to come in to 
assess humanitarian needs and set up structures to 
address these urgently. 

3. Zimbabweans have lost faith in politicians' abil- 
ity to return life to the living. We do not think power 
sharing or a government of national unity (GNU) can 
work in Zimbabwe. We need an independent and 
impartial transitional authority under African leader- 
ship. African leaders should not dictate that a GNU be 
the only solution to our crisis. Zimbabwe is not Kenya 
and their solutions cannot be imposed on us, especially 
with our historical experiences of 1987. We need a solu- 
tion to address the specificity of the Zimbabwe crisis. 
In Zimbabwe, the military elite runs the show not only 
on military might but also on political partisanship. 
For the ordinary soldier, police officer or prison officer 
to keep their job they have to follow political orders. 
The violence can only be stopped when the victims can 
once again report abuses to an impartial body and 
trust that the perpetrators will be arrested and put on 
trial no matter who they are. For this to happen, mag- 
istrates and judges will need to know that they will 
also be watched to ensure that there is justice through 
the courts for all equally. 

We would want a transitional authority to have the 
following mandate during their eighteen-month term 
of office: 

a. Stop the political violence. Depoliticise the police, 
army and other defence forces. Any political violence 
must be reported, investigated and prosecuted through 
the courts without any favour or political influence. 

b. Dialogue with the business and professional com- 
munity to develop policy designed to bring about eco- 
nomic recovery. 

c. Supervise the addressing of the humanitarian cri- 
sis together with the United Nations. 

d. Even constitution-making has become the sole 
preserve of politicians. It was the constitutional refer- 
endum in 2000 that intensified political violence with 
catastrophic results, and therefore we need an inde- 
pendent person to oversee the consultative process. A 
transitional authority must neutralise this position 
and return constitution-making back to the people of 
Zimbabwe. 

e. Depoliticise the issue of land reform, conduct a 
land audit and consult on a fair and equitable land 
reform programme. If the economy is to be stabilised, 
we need our land to be made productive fast. 

f. Form a body to consult and develop a transitional 
justice plan of action designed to bring healing and rec- 
onciliation and then deal with justice and restitution 
for victims in the new Zimbabwe. 

g. Bring about a truly independent electoral com- 
mission to oversee first a referendum on the new con- 
stitution and then a truly free and fair election process. 

Thousands of WOZA members have been arrested 
for exercising their freedoms of expression and assem- 
bly. Some were even denied bail and imprisoned for 
marching to the Zambian Embassy to deliver a petition 
to the SADC chair, Zambian president Levy 
Mwanawasa. They remain undaunted by this repres- 
sion and fully intend to continue to peacefully march 
for bread and roses, placards held high, until their 
messages are taken seriously at the negotiation table 
and in the corridors of power. 

Freedom in a fortnight? Woza Moya! 

— Jenni Williams, WOZA National Coordinator 
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tale of two summits 


Two summit meetings in July — of the G8 and the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) — achieved nothing 
in the face of the global crises of food prices and climate 
change. At best they failed to adopt U.S. -backed mea- 
sures that would make matters worse. 

In contrast to the official meetings, real life was 
found only in the massive protests and other counter- 
actions held near the July G8 summit in Toyako, 
Japan — despite harsh repression by Japanese police 
and Customs. Many activists 
were denied entry into Japan, or 
detained for hours of interroga- 
tion. Nineteen South Korean 
farmers were held at the airport 
for 24 hours and then sent home. 

Forty Japanese left radicals 
were arrested before the summit 
began. Some demonstrators and 
a Reuters cameraman were 
arrested at a peaceful protest in 
Sapporo. Yet this did not stop two 
days of protests by thousands, a 
Peace Walk, and a three-day Peo- 
ple's Summit, where ideas were exchanged not only 
about actions but about the deep social transforma- 
tions needed to address the crises. 

The assembled movements immediately exposed the 
"regression" that the G8 tried to pass off as progress on 
climate change. Whereas last year's G8 summit 
promised to "consider" a 50% cut of greenhouse gas 
emissions from 1990 levels by 2050 — still far short of 
the 80% reduction scientists are saying is needed to 
avoid runaway climate change — this year's summit 
omitted the baseline year, effectively cutting the goal 
instead of acting to cut emissions. 


On the food crisis, the G8 pushed opening Third 
World markets as the solution, although that is widely 
understood as part of the problem. Specifically, they 
advocated completion of the Doha Round of negotia- 
tions to modify the WTO. 

The latest Doha Round talks collapsed in Geneva 
July 29, with India and China resisting U.S. -Europe 
demands to effectively ban protection of farmers from 
sudden surges in imports of agricultural products. 

Such surges have been common 
in poor countries where markets 
are opened to subsidized crops 
from the U.S. and Europe, con- 
tributing greatly to the ongoing 
food crisis. 

The collapse of talks brought 
a sigh of relief from many quar- 
ters, since the Doha Round 
threatened to accelerate the dis- 
g possession of small farmers, the 
dependence on agribusiness 
^ conglomerates, and therefore 
the vulnerability to more food 
crises and famines. Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva, the Pres- 
ident of Brazil, tried valiantly to save Doha through a 
last-minute compromise, proving once again how a 
"socialist" party in power in a capitalist state becomes 
more beholden to the capitalist plantations and 
agribusiness than to the Landless Workers' Movement 
that helped put Lula in office. 

The Doha collapse reflects not only the relative 
weakening of U.S. power on the world stage but the 
pressure from below from the many revolts sparked by 
the world food crisis. 

—Franklin Dmitryev 



Latin American Notes 


Bolivia's referendum 


Plan Mexico 

Plan Mexico or the "Merida Initiative" has been 
signed into law by President Bush. It is an aid package 
of $400 million dollars, that could go up to $1.6 billion 
over three years. It goes to Mexico, Central American, 
and Caribbean countries for security aid to design and 
carry out counter-narcotics, counter-terrorism, and bor- 
der security measures. Most of the money is going to 
the Mexican Armed Forces and Federal Police Force, 
with Customs, Immigration, and Communications 
receiving the remainder. 

The Plan supports (or directs) Mexican President 
Felipe Calderon's militarization of the border initia- 
tive. Since taking office at the end of 2006, he has mobi- 
lized tens of thousands of soldiers to the northern bor- 
der states in an effort to fight drug trafficking. Howev- 
er, so corrupt are the various police forces close to the 
border, and so infested with rival narco-traffic car- 
tels/gangs are the border states and cities, that the 
result has been, not an interdiction of drugs, but an 
escalation of gang murders and kidnappings to 
unprecedented levels. 

Mexican society, particularly at the border, has 
become more militarized than ever, obscuring the dif- 
ference between organized narco-trafficking on both 
sides of the border and the migration of Mexicans and 
other Latin Americans in search of work. As an Ameri- 
can Policies Program Special Report on Plan Mexico 
notes: "Plan Mexico intensifies border conflict by view- 
ing immigration through the same military lens as ter- 
rorism and organized crime" (http://americas.irc- 
online.org). Meanwhile, human rights protections that 
were supposed to be written into Plan Mexico were 
greatly weakened, thus turning a blind eye to Mexico's 
frequent repression of social protest at the federal, 
state and municipal levels. 


In a complex referendum vote, Bolivia's President, 
Evo Morales, was reconfirmed in office with an 
approval of some 65%, surpassing his initial (December 
2005) election vote of 53%. He won majorities in five of 
Bolivia's nine departments, including La Paz and 
Cochabamba, approximately 50% of the vote in two 
other departments, and lost two departments. Clearly, 
among the vast majority of Bolivia's ten million people 
the President has increased his support since the end 
of 2005. 

However, the governors in five regions — who oppose 
Morales, seek control of revenues and oppose possible 
nationalization of industries, and the new Constitution 
that has been drafted — also won their individual recall 
elections. Thus, they retain political power within their 
own regions. This is particularly important in the 
wealthy Santa Cruz department, where Morales did 
not receive a majority vote and where Governor Ruben 
Costas, using racist ideology, was reconfirmed in office. 
Much economic power remains outside of Morales' con- 
trol. Costas and his supporters continue to perpetuate 
a racist division of the country: Indigenous vs. white, 
which is class-based. It is their economic class power 
combined with racist ideology that threatens Bolivia's 
new beginning post-2005, even as a substantial major- 
ity of the population supports Morales. Where autono- 
my demands were originally raised as part of Indige- 
nous demands for self-determination within Bolivia, 
the governors and the business class are attempting to 
use it to defy the will of the Bolivian masses. 

How the issue of autonomy, together with approval 
and implementation of the new Constitution, plays out, 
remains a crucial question for Bolivia's immediate 
future. 

— E.W. 


Many faces of 
Beijing Olympics 

NBA star Yao Ming carried the flag to lead China's 
athletes opening the Olympics, alongside a little boy 
who kept up with his long strides on the march. We 
were told he dug himself out of the rubble of his col- 
lapsed school after the earthquake that hit Sichuan on 
May 12, then returned to rescue schoolmates because it 
was his duty as class monitor. Government organizers 
used the face of a child, equipped with a story on the 
model of the selfless heroes promoted in Mao Zedong- 
era campaigns, to misdirect world attention from the 
man-made disaster within the natural disaster. 

Before the Olympics, officials had forced settlements 
on parents of the nearly 10,000 schoolchildren killed in 
shamefully shoddy buildings that had been erected 
with the connivance of contractors and officials, to end 
the parents' widening protests and demands for inves- 
tigations. 

Authorities had instituted new press rules permit- 
ting foreign journalists freer access, but roughed up 
journalists in the earthquake zones, and rescinded 
access to Tibet and areas with large Tibetan popula- 
tions — police have stopped more reporters' activity this 
year than in all of 2007. Reporters arriving at the press 
box for the Olympics found websites blocked, even the 
BBC, contrary to promises of unfettered internet 
access. 

China had the technology to block websites, which 
has been used to restrict access for dissidents and ordi- 
nary citizens alike, because companies like Google and 
Yahoo provided it as the price of doing business in 
China. Much as Hu Jintao's regime seeks to control its 
image abroad, the focus remains on quashing opposi- 
tion within China. 

The migrant workers who had largely built the 
Olympic facilities had been evicted from Beijing, along 
with other homeless people. Of 77 requests to stage 
protests during the Olympics by citizens, not one was 
approved. Most notoriously, two Beijing women push- 
ing 80, whose houses had been demolished and who 
were trying to demand compensation, received sen- 
tences of a year in a labor camp. 

— Bob McGuire 

Turkish IV back on 

Turkey's alternative Hay at TV has been allowed to 
resume broadcasting. It was closed July 15, following 
Ministry of the Interior accusations that it supplied 
newsfilm to Roj TV, an international Kurdish television 
channel. Based in Denmark, Roj TV is accused by the 
Turkish authorities of having ties to the outlawed Kur- 
distan Workers Party (PKK). 

The closing of Hayat TV was seen as a heavy blow to 
press freedom in Turkey. Strong protests were lodged by 
the Association of Intellectuals for Democracy, which 
includes the Turkish Writers Union, Turkish Journalists 
Union, PEN Center for Turkey, International Press 
Institute, and many trade unions and individuals. 
Mustafa Koz of the Writers Union stated: "The shutting 
of Hayat TV forced us to think about our situation. This 
act told us to stick to each other." 

Hayat TV describes itself as the voice of workers, 
women, and minorities in Turkey. “We, the millions of 
workers and labourers, are obliged to watch whatever is 
presented on the television that we put in the key place 
of our homes. We are either alienated from ourselves, our 
problems and culture or identified with a different world 
which by no means resembles us. Let us be neither alie- 
nated nor identified with phenomena outside of our- 
selves. Let us be ourselves, protect our own existence.” 

The channel is carried on TurkSat in Turkey and the 
Caucasus, the Middle East, North Africa, and Europe. 

— G.E. 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Commu- 
nist as in Russia and China. We stand 
for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a 
new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters 
was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparat- 
ed from the articulation of a philoso- 
phy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marx- 
ist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 


of the National Editorial Board and 
National Chairwoman of the Commit- 
tees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907 - 83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal , 
became editor of the paper from 1955 
to 1983. Dunayevskaya's works, 
Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 
until Today (1958), Philosophy and 
Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx's Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on 
Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene and shows the two-way road 
between the U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend 
the limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which Duna- 
yevskaya left us in her work from the 
1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx's Marxism in its 
original form as a new Humanism and 
in her re-creation of that philosophy 
for our age as Marxist-Humanism. 
This is recorded in the documents on 
microfilm and open to all under the 
title The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion — Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Development . 

Dunayevskaya's philosophic com- 
prehension of her creation and devel- 
opment of Marxist-Humanism, espe- 
cially as expressed in her 1980s writ- 
ings, presents the vantage point for 
re-creating her ideas anew. Seeking to 
grasp that vantage point for ourselves 
and make it available to all who 
struggle for freedom, we have pub- 
lished Dunayevskaya's original 1953 
philosophic breakthrough and her 


final 1987 Presentation on the Dialec- 
tics of Organization and Philosophy in 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- 
Humanism (1989), and donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at develop- 
ing and concretizing this body of ideas 
for our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party "to lead." We 
participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internation- 
ally. As our Constitution states: "It is 
our aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital 
and labor." We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. 
Send for a copy of the Constitution of 
News and Letters Committees. 






WORKSHOPTALKS 


Workers defy SEIU 
power grab 

by Htun Lin 

When United Healthcare Workers West (UHW) 
broke with SEIU International President Andy Stern 
because of his program to align union goals with the 
goals of management, the International tried to put 
UHW into trusteeship. On Friday, Sept. 26, a hearing 
was held in San Mateo, California, regarding the deci- 
sion to put UHW into International trusteeship. 

All workers should be outraged at this anti-democ- 
ratic, anti-union initiative and support UHW's efforts 
to return SEIU to principles of labor solidarity and 
basic democracy. 

This naked power grab was resisted by thousands of 
UHW members who came from all over the state to 
demonstrate. This parallels the current crisis in the 
financial markets and ruling class efforts to save them- 
selves on our dime. U.S. Treasury Secretary Henry 
Paulson issued dire warnings of "impending economic 
disaster on Main Street," should Congress fail to give 
him unilateral power to spend $700 billion in a bailout, 
without so much as a modicum of public oversight and 
redress for taxpayers and homeowners. 

With this bailout, the workers are exploited twice 
over. The first time, it is in the shop, where capitalists 
skim off surplus value from workers through unpaid 
hours of labor. Now, Wall Street comes back a second 
time to rob workers, by raiding the federal treasury, 
accumulating more debt to be repaid by exploiting 
workers in the future even more. 

SEIU President Andy Stern's attitude towards 
workers is not that different from Henry Paulson's. 
He, too, believes that workers' well-being comes only 

Continued on page 3 
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Black Dimension and 

Communist Manifesto 

by John Alan 

Editor’s note: On this, the 160th anniversary of the 
Communist Manifesto, we are printing excerpts of a 
talk given by John Alan on its 150th anniversary. 

The Communist Manifesto does not specifically men- 
tion the African-American dimension. Its main focus is 
on the coming European working class revolution of 
1848 and the workers' opposition to the capitalist form 
of production... When Marx speaks about the world 
market, he is also speaking about labor-power as a 
world market commodity as well as human beings in 
the form of slaves as a commodity. For instance less 
than a year before writing the Communist Manifesto 
Marx wrote the following: 

Direct slavery is the pivot of our industrialism 
today as much as machinery, credit, etc. Without 
slavery, you have no cotton, without cotton you 
have no modern industry. It is slavery that has 
given value to the colonies; it was the colonies 
that created world trade; it is world trade that is 
the necessary condition for large-scale machine 
industry. Also, before the slave-trade in Negroes, 
the colonies supplied the Old World with but very 
few products and did not visibly change the face of 
the earth. Slavery is thus an economic category of 
the highest importance ( Letter to Pavel Annenkov, 
Dec. 28, 1846). 

Within the Communist Manifesto Marx also char- 
acterized the proletarian movement as the "...inde- 
pendent movement of the immense majority, in the 

Continued on page 8 
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Bailout can't save capitalism 
from its own gravediggers 


by Ron Kelch 

As news spread that Treasury 
Secretary Henry Paulson was asking 
the government for $700 billion to 
buy "toxic" assets to save Wall Street 
banks, Congress was inundated with 
a flood of angry opposition in letters, 
e-mails and calls from ordinary 
working people. The tidal wave of 
communications — 99 to 1 against — 
didn't subside even after threats 
that failure to act might mean the 
collapse of the capitalist system. 

There were also spontaneous public 
demonstrations throughout the 
country. On Sept. 25 alone there 
were 251 rallies in 41 states against 
this humongous bailout. On Sept. 27 
thousands joined the California 
Nurses Association marching across 
the Golden Gate Bridge in San Fran- 
cisco against the bailout and for uni- 
versal single-payer health care. 

Events leading up to this public 
outrage began on Sept. 18 when 
Paulson, a former Wall Street invest- 
ment banker, and Ben Bernanke, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, visited President Bush, and then 
the leaders of the Democratic Party-controlled Con- 
gress. They requested immediate action to raise the 
national debt ceiling to $11.3 trillion, give Paulson a 
whopping $700 billion and unfettered authority to buy 
up Wall Street's bad debt, mostly mortgage-backed 
securities and credit default swaps (CDS) that insure 
those securities. This, they said, was the only chance to 
avoid a total meltdown of credit markets and another 
Great Depression. 

This "mother of all bailouts" was preceded just ten 
days earlier with a $200 billion Fed takeover of Fannie 
Mae and Freddie Mac, which together own $5 trillion 
or half of the entire U.S. mortgage market. When Wall 
Street investment bank Lehman Bros., also previously 


designated as "too big to fail," 
came calling, the Fed let it go 
bankrupt. Credit markets 
locked up, including money 
market funds, which banks 
and companies use to finance 
daily operations. There was 
widespread lack of confidence 
that any given bank could 
repay their loans. There was 
even the beginning of an old- 
fashioned run on the bank 
between banks themselves 
and by ordinary depositors, 
withdrawing uninsured 
money market funds. 

Then came the impending 
collapse of AIG, the world's 
largest insurance company 
holding half a trillion dollars 
in CDS and employing 
116,000 in 130 countries. A 
single bank — Goldman Sachs, 
the unregulated Wall Street 
investment bank Secretary 
Paulson headed until 2006 — 
was liable to lose up to $20 billion if AIG could no longer 
pay its CDS claims. The Fed turned again 180 degrees 
and gave AIG an $85 billion loan and, in effect, nation- 
alized this corporate giant by demanding nearly 80% 
ownership in exchange. 

IDEOLOGY AND REALITY 

By the time of the $700 billion offer-you-can't-refuse, 
politicians and bankers alike were in a giddy-whirl of 
free-market ideology and nearly simultaneous embrace 
of direct state control of vast corporations and sections 
of global finance. Liberal economist Paul Krugman, 
who supported the bailout eventually passed by the 
Congress, shared his half-joking first reaction: "Com- 
missar Paulson has just seized the means of produc- 
tion." The only thing new in these ideological poles — 

Continued on page 10 



Nurses demonstrate against the bailout 
on San Francisco's Golden Gate Bridge 


Ecuadorians reject corruption 


In voting to approve a new progressive and nation- 
alistic constitution, the vast majority of Ecuadorians 
have again scored a major victory against the tradi- 
tional Right and the capitalist "owners" of the country. 

Last year an unprecedented 81% of Ecuadorians had 
voted to create a Constituent Assembly with a mandate 
to propose a new Magna Carta for the country, and 
then gave the supporters of President Rafael Correa a 
healthy majority in the Assembly. Now, in a referen- 
dum held on Sept. 28 by an overwhelming margin of 
nearly three to one, the people of Ecuador voted to 
adopt the new constitution. 

The new constitution provides for the protection of 
the nation's natural resources (including land and 
water) and creates a pluri-national state in which the 
rights of women, racial minorities, and Indigenous 
communities are protected. It places a major emphasis 
on human rights; allows for civil union for Gays and 
Lesbians; free health care for seniors, women who are 
pregnant and nursing, and those with major illness 
such as cancer and AIDS; and free public education up 
to the university level. It prohibits the establishment of 
foreign military bases within its borders — Correa has 
already made it clear that the large U.S. airbase in the 
major port of Manta will be dismantled when the 
treaty that created it expires in 2009. 

ALTHOUGH THE NEW constitution was put together in 
haste and is an unwieldy document of more than 200 
pages (and it remains to be seen if the government can 
generate the financial resources or has the capacity to 
create the institutional infrastructure to comply with 
its objectives in a timely manner), its approval by the 
Ecuadorian masses represents another victory for Cor- 
rea, a U.S.-educated economist who refers to himself as 
a "Christian Socialist." It provides a basis for continued 
reforms aimed at the various forms of capitalist impe- 
rialism that have plagued the country since its incep- 
tion. This includes a determination to redistribute 
wealth through taxation and subsidies, protective tar- 
iffs for local industry, and fair labor laws. The govern- 
ment already has shown a determination to challenge 
unfair international debt and to expel industries that 
violate its laws and damage the environment. Although 
the government is not without its internal critics, it is 
by and large supported by all the progressive social 


movements in the country, along with the Indigenous 
communities and organized labor. 

What is perhaps most astonishingly refreshing is to 
see nearly seven out of every ten Ecuadorians say "Yes" 
to a constitutional initiative that resoundingly rejects 
the corrupt traditional political parties of the Right, 
the financial and capitalist industrial sector, the tradi- 
tional economic oligarchies, and the reactionary hier- 
archy of the Roman Catholic Church. This in spite of a 
Rovian-type campaign against the constitution that 
was based upon distortion and fear; raised the specter 
of dictatorship, rampant abortion, homosexuality and 
godlessness; and which had the support of the majority 
of the media, the Church, the banks, the industrial sec- 
tor, the political pundits, and the far right Social Chris- 
tian Party, which has ruled on the Coast of Ecuador for 
decades (I find it fascinating to ponder why Ecuadorians 
seem to be more "Rove-proof' than North Americans). 

THIS, OF COURSE, does not mean that the capitalist 
class and the Right are acknowledging defeat. As with 
the four separatist provinces in Bolivia, which have 
brought that country to the brink of civil war through 
U.S. -supported sabotage and right-wing terrorism (see 
"U.S. plots with right wing in Bolivia," page 10), Jaime 
Nebot, Mayor of Guayaquil and leader of the Social 
Christian Party, has threatened to initiate a separatist 
movement (which is specifically prohibited by the new 
constitution) and has made it clear that resistance to 
progressive reform will continue with a vengeance. 
However, his hand has been weakened significantly by 
the overwhelming "Yes" vote at the national level, and 
even a slim plurality over the "No" vote both in 
Guayaquil and the broader coastal Province of Guayas. 

All this also does not mean that Correa necessarily 
understands the law of value and is prepared to lead a 
frontal attack against capital itself. He is radically pro- 
gressive in a nationalist sense, but not a socialist in the 
Marxist sense. Nonetheless, he symbolically heads a 
movement that represents the masses of Ecuadorians 
who are passionate for fundamental change against the 
corruption and plundering of the nation's wealth, which 
has left a legacy of poverty and hunger. It is a movement 
that is not going to rest until a genuine humanistic soci- 
ety replaces that of inherent capitalist exploitation. 

— Participant/Observer, Ecuador 
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Review : 1 Women of Color . . . 1 


by Susan Van Gelder 

Women of Color and the Reproductive Rights Move- 
ment , by Jennifer Nelson (NYU Press, 2003). 

On the cover photo from a 1979 demonstration, Lati- 
na and African-American women march with signs 
reading "No forced maternity/No forced sterilization," 
"Women must control the 
means of reproduction," "Keep 
abortion safe and legal." From 
extensive research, Dr. Jen- 
nifer Nelson, Director of the 
Sarah Isom Center for Women 
at the University of 
Mississippi, captures not only the activism of radical, 
Black and Latina feminists but as well the conceptual 
consequences of that activism. 

CHANGING THE MOVEMENT 

Even though this book is now five years old, Nelson's 
thesis that Black and Latina feminists of the 1970s 
transformed the mainstream battle for abortion rights 
into "a more complicated view of reproductive rights," 
is so important now, in our age of retrogression, that 
we must revisit it. She discusses: Redstockings, found- 
ed in 1967 by young, white middle-class women whose 
Civil Rights and anti-Vietnam War movement experi- 
ences led them to radical feminism; Black women's cri- 
tique of the Black Nationalist Movement; and the 
struggle by Latina feminists in the Young Lords Party 
(YLP) to include abortion rights, safe birth control and 
no forced sterilization in Party politics. 

Redstockings insisted on free abortion on demand 
for all women: "... women needed both economic power 
and access to reproductive control ..." (p. 24). In con- 
trast to the National Organization for Women (NOW), 
which favored abortion law reform, Redstockings 
insisted on repeal of all restrictions because even 
under the 1970 New York State abortion law, "The 
women who are not stopped from having an abortion 
by the accusations of murder... are stopped by the 
remaining legal prohibitions, the terrible financial 
requirements and dangers of the 'criminal' alterna- 
tive... evidence that the new law discriminates against 
the less well to do" (p. 49). Redstockings recognized 
that "poor women and women of color found them- 
selves with problems that abortion could not solve" (p. 
53). 

Nelson concludes: "Black women seldom receive 
proper credit for the work they have done on reproduc- 
tive rights... they offered a more complicated view of 
reproductive control than did either Black Nationalists 
or white women's liherationists... Politically active 
black women of the early 1970s ... rejected the Black 
Nationalist argument that the birth of children to black 
women reinforced black masculinity. They also dis- 
agreed with the claim that the use of birth control and 
abortion by black women spelled genocide for the race. 
Moreover, they criticized abortion rights feminists for 
their narrow focus on legal abortion, insisting that fem- 
inists needed to bring reproductive abuses ...such as 
involuntary sterilization — to the forefront. . . white femi- 
nists needed to forge an inclusive reproductive rights 
agenda that synthesized anti-poverty politics, welfare 
rights, and access to reproductive and basic health care 
if they wanted to include women of color in their move- 
ment" (pp. 56-57). 

Nelson presents numerous Black women's organiza- 
tions of the 1960s and 1970s and their specific critique 
of the Black Nationalist position on birth control, geno- 
cide, abortion and child-bearing. The same women 
fought to reveal the widespread, devious ways U.S. 
government agencies managed to fund sterilization at 
ten times the amount for contraception and abortions. 

In 1970, the death of a young Puerto Rican woman 
from an illegal abortion in the South Bronx crystal- 
lized "an original reproductive rights discourse com- 
bining both feminism and nationalism stridently put 
forth by women in the YLP" — a Puerto Rican national- 
ist organization. This broadened feminist concept of 
reproductive rights peaked with the formation of a 
socialist-feminist organization, Committee for Abor- 
tion Rights and Against Sterilization Abuse (CARASA) 
in 1977 to oppose the elimination of most Medicaid- 
funded abortions. 

GAINING FREEDOM 

Nelson shows that the struggles of women of color 
articulated what was needed for all women to gain 
reproductive freedom. As a Women's Liberationist 
since the mid-1970s, what Nelson's book shows me is 
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how far backward we've come from the highpoint of the 
Women's Liberation Movement. While mainstream 
feminism still fights primarily for the necessity of 
abortion rights, the tale is told in how they fight. Nel- 
son's history shows how women — particularly women 
of color — refused to allow the struggle for abortion 

rights to be waged as 
a single-issue strug- 
gle, or to pull it out of 
the struggle for free- 
dom. Mainstream 
abortion rights 

groups ignore this 
revolutionary history at their peril. 

My one critique is that Nelson, by choosing not to 
discuss how the New Right anti-abortion attacks "sig- 
nificantly influenced the politics of abortion and repro- 
ductive rights groups" (p. 10), overestimated the last- 
ing impact of Black and Latina feminism on the battle 
for reproductive justice. Because mainstream femi- 
nism took the ground of the Right instead of what 
came from women of color, they narrowed the fight for 
abortion rights to a single issue and were outmaneu- 
vered. Since Nelson's "final purpose" is to help contem- 
porary feminists "build an inclusive movement for 
reproductive freedom [my emphasis] for all women," 
this book provides an essential foundation for today's 
unfinished struggles. 


Tlie anti-feminist Palin 



On Sept. 13, in front of the Library in midtown 
Anchorage, over 1,400 people, in the biggest polit- 
ical rally ever held in Alaska, made it clear that they 
oppose Sarah Palin as their next Vice President. 

In spite of the fact that John McCain is a misogynist 
who calls his wife sexist slurs in public, he is cynically 
trying to lure Hillary Clinton-type feminists by choos- 
ing Sarah Palin as his running mate. But Palin is no 
feminist because, like McCain, she holds positions that 
are harmful to women on issues like abortion and sex 
education. 

As mayor of Wasilla, Alaska, she forced rape victims 
to pay for their own forensic exams, and, as governor, 
she has done little to combat the huge epidemic of vio- 
lence against women in Alaska. And even though she 
would break a glass ceiling if she and McCain win the 
election, she was chosen on the basis of her gender not 
her qualifications. She is not knowledgeable enough to 
be Vice President, let alone President. She was also 
chosen because her theocratic views are extreme 
enough to appeal to religious right voters who had 
become apathetic about voting for Republicans who are 
not committed to their cause. 

Palin has tried to claim the label of feminist by join- 
ing the anti-abortion group "Feminists for Life" (FFL) 
in 2006. FFL is a religious Right front group whose 
ultimate goal is to make abortion illegal. It uses femi- 
nist-sounding language but repeats the religious 
right's lies that all abortions are physically and emo- 
tionally harmful to women. FFL claims that no woman 
would ever choose to have an abortion — even for rape 
or health reasons — unless forced to by financial rea- 
sons or the pressures of society. It is lying when it 
claims to be the only group of "feminists" who support 
a woman's right to have a child and to be able to care 
for that child. 

FFL explains away the absence on its website of 
information on, and campaigns to promote, sex educa- 
tion and birth control by stating that they focus on 
women who are already pregnant. It also calls them 
"preconception issues," implying that it expects all 
women to become mothers. It says its purpose is to con- 
centrate on making resources available to pregnant 
women, but its childcare resources are only available to 
college students. It seems they pay lip service even to 
that modest goal because the main part of its "College 
Outreach Program" consists of sending speakers to 
campuses to persuade students that it is "feminist" to 
be anti-abortion. While some articles on its website 
state that working mothers face sexist discrimination, 
others steer mothers into leaving the workforce. FFL 
doesn't want to change society to help mothers, but to 
squeeze all women into a role of being stay-at-home 
mothers of many children. 

Some have noted that, for Palin, fundamentalists 
have made an about-face over the issue of a mother of 
small children having a job, let alone holding public 
office. Palin is acceptable to the religious right because 
she is part of its attempt to infiltrate and co-opt femi- 
nism just as she is part of its stealth campaign to 
impose theocracy on this country. 

— Adele 


WOMAN-TREASON 



WOMEHWORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

A coalition of women’s rights activists in Iran suc- 
cessfully persuaded a judicial commission to drop some 
of the most contentious, male-biased sections from a so- 
called "Family Protection Law" passed by Parliament 
in September. Yet they now face a smear campaign, 
including charges against the 2003 Nobel Peace Prize 
winner, Shirin Abadi, that she supports promiscuity 
and prostitution. Similar campaigns in the 1990s led to 
mysterious serial killings. In the past year, more than 
20,000 women have been attacked by "morals squads" 
and put under temporary police arrest for breaking the 
Islamic dress code and they still face the barbaric prac- 
tice of stoning to death for adultery. 

— Information from Nayerah Tohidi, Women's eNews 

* * * 

A petition with more than 325,000 names gathered 
in less than a week was submitted by Planned Parent- 
hood to the Department of Health and Human Services 
to stop a rule by the Bush administration that could 
redefine abortion to include the most common forms of 
birth control, which therefore could be denied to 

women by misogynist health care providers. 

* * * 

Two convicted rapists were pardoned by Afghanistan 
President Hamid Karzai after serving less than three 
years of an 11-year sentence. The victim found out 
when they walked into their village, forcing her and 
her husband into hiding. She had been gang-raped, 
mutilated with a bayonet and forced to walk home half 
naked after she and her husband spoke out publicly 
about their missing son, forcibly taken by armed men. 

Women in Afghanistan 

Editor's note: Elsie De Laere, a volunteer teacher for 
small Afghan and American-based NGO's, recently 
returned from her seventh visit to Afghanistan. Below 
are some of her comments given to an Amnesty Interna- 
tional meeting in San Francisco. 

After 9/11 the U.S. government used the situation of 
women in Afghanistan as propaganda. They didn't 
really care about women's rights. Although there are 
many organizations currently in Afghanistan, the situ- 
ation is by and large appalling. 

We can't push western values on them. For example: 
some western teachers come to teach in Afghanistan in 
shorts, or mini-skirts, which makes mothers forbid their 
daughters to come to school. 

The despair of Afghan women is shown by the preva- 
lence of self-immolation. One woman said that this was 
the only way she could shame her family. Nothing else 
was dramatic enough to make the point of how insuffer- 
able her situation was. There has been an incredible 
increase of suicides by Afghan women returning from 
Iran. 

Education of the next generation is the acknowledged 
way to improve the situation. There are entire provinces 
where daughters are kept from school because it's not 
"proper" for a girl to be taught by a man. 

Only 14% of girls age 15-24 are literate (compared to 
51% of boys). One cause is early marriage. Also, violence 
against schools for girls is increasing, with nearly 150 
Afghan students and teachers killed and around 100 
schools burnt down by militants between March 2007 
and March 2008. 

I despair at what humans do to each other, but then 
again, I see all around me great strength that gives me 
hope and courage. My mother was a great role model 
and I drew strength from her as I found my passion for 
women's rights and human rights in general. 

'Breaking Barriers' 

CHICAGO— The Working Women's History Project 
(WWHP) and the Chicago chapter of the Coalition of 
Labor Union Women (CLUW) held a program at the end 
of September on "Breaking Barriers: Women and Health." 

Leading off the program was current Scholar-in-Res- 
idence at the Newberry Library, Adele Hast, who gave 
us snippets from Women Building Chicago: 1790-1990, 
the book she co-edited with Rima Schulz. We learned of 
Dr. Mary Harris Thompson who founded her own hos- 
pital to serve the wives and widows of Civil War veter- 
ans when other hospitals would not accept women 
patients; and Dr. Alice Hamilton, the first woman to 
teach at Harvard in 1919, and who was a pioneer in 
toxicology. Isabella Garnett and Elizabeth Hill worked 
in Evanston, 111., to give opportunities to African-Amer- 
ican women, Garnett and her husband founded Com- 
munity Hospital to serve African Americans who were 
denied admittance at other hospitals. 

The second half of the program was on groundbreak- 
ing medicine of today. Helen Ramirez-Odell, RN, chair 
of the National CLUW Health and Wellness Committee 
showed a video, "Say Something" by Tamika Felder, 
diagnosed with cervical cancer at age 25. This power- 
ful work also featured singer- songwriter and survivor 
of cervical cancer, Christine Baise. 

During the discussion session Hast recommended 
Petticoat Surgeon for additional reading, and Ramirez- 
Odell answered questions on the controversy of manda- 
tory vaccines for cervical cancer which only protect 
against two of the many viruses that can infect the 
cervix and is being aggressively promoted by the drug 
manufacturer for use in girls and young women. 

— Sue 
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Terror and daily abuse for workers Relentless revolt 


OAKLAND, CAL. — Rinku Sen, the director of Applied 
Research Center, and Fekkak Mamdouh, co-founder of 
the Restaurant Opportunities Center of New York 
(ROC-NY) and co-director of Restaurant Opportunities 
Center United, came to Oakland on a speaking tour for 
their book, The Accidental American, Immigration and 
Citizenship in the Age of Globalization (Berrett- 
Koehler Publishing, Inc., San Francisco, 2008). 

Rinku Sen pointed out that globalization is incom- 
plete, it exists for corporations only, not for workers. 
The "free trade" agreements assure the free movement 
of commodities, but workers face militarized borders, 
various countries' laws, and visa restrictions to prevent 
their movement. 

Thus while capital flow is supposed to create jobs, 
workers are prevented from moving to where job oppor- 
tunities arise. She bemoaned the fact that most of the 
debate around immigration assumes that interests of 
U.S. residents are opposed to immigrants' interests. 

Fekkak Mamdouh is an immigrant from Morocco. 
The book describes a little of his life in Morocco, the 
poverty that forced him as well as his brother to seek 
jobs abroad; his first immigration to Saudi Arabia, 
where he worked for a Saudi family as a "guest work- 
er," and then the Saudi family's visit to Florida, which 
gave him his first taste of life here. But most of the 
book is about the life and organizing in New York City 
restaurants. Mamdouh started as a delivery boy, then a 
bus boy and then a waiter. He explained how lucky he 
was to make the transition from bus boy to waiter. 
Many immigrants work for 20-plus years as bus boys. 

In 1996 Mamdouh started working at Windows of 
the World restaurant on top of the World Trade Center. 
The restaurant had the reputation for being one of the 
best restaurants in NYC. It had a union contract, 
although with a no-strike clause. Despite that, the staff 
got together and refused to work on a Thanksgiving 
Day, successfully demanding the firing of an abusive 
manager. Part of this success was due to the staff get- 
ting together and breaking down the divisions between 
the kitchen staff, mostly non- white immigrants, and 


WORKSHOPTALKS 


Continued from page 1 

after capital's well-being, requiring decisions on capi- 
tal's behalf be rubber-stamped. Since his coming to 
office, Stern has signed one sweetheart deal after 
another with a variety of managements in the health- 
care industry, without any oversight or review by the 
rank-and-file. 

STERN WORKS FOR CORPORATIONS 

It's all top-down, according to capitalist prerogatives. 
They are undemocratic, not because they're evil men. 
Stern believes as much as Paulson that there is no 
alternative to capitalism, which is fundamentally anti- 
thetical to democracy in our everyday working lives. As 
one rank-and-file UHW homecare nurse from Fresno 
said at the demonstration: "Every day I'm there for my 
clients, the patients I take care of. Stern has these big 
ideas, but he doesn't take care of the little things. He's 
only there for his clients, the corporations." 

This reminded me of my workplace. What media 
pundits now call the divide between Wall Street and 
Main Street has its origins on the shop floor. It is a 
divide within ourselves as we struggle to accomplish 
what we really care about. Every day, those of us in the 
front lines of healthcare try our personal best to take 
care of the "little things," that is, patients' needs. But, 
every day, we are up against a huge, seemingly impen- 
etrable barrier when care is made subordinate to bud- 
getary priorities. That makes us alienated from our 
own work. 

DENYING CARE 

For example, every day we have a heavy load of 
patients coming through our hospital doors, especially 
through the ER. Every day we meet resistance from the 
floor managers, who run their wards like a fiefdom, 
when we try to place these patients. They are obsessed 
with their budgets above all else. Managers are trained 
and rewarded according to financial goals, rather than 
using the budget to meet patient needs, like staffing 
the wards properly. 

Congressional leaders and the Bush administration 
were shocked by the intensity of grassroots opposition 
to the bailout. This opposition does not surprise any of 
us working in the "Labor-Management Partnership," 
which was Stern's brainchild where I work. He has 
entered into other official and unofficial partnerships 
with management across the country, giving up the 
right to strike or even to report abuses. Stern has 
bowed to the needs of owners of capital at every turn. 

He is telling us workers to sacrifice our hard-won 
gains to "help U.S. industry compete" in the global 
economy. Our rank-and-file approach instead has been 
to focus on a campaign for quality care. We know our 
own labor is alienated because of the prevailing way of 
thinking — that life is only possible within the present 
bounds of capital's irrepressible drive toward self- 
expansion. 

Wall Street and Main Street are no more partners 
than labor and management can be true partners. 
There will be no resolution to this conflict until we 
overcome alienated labor. Workers need to not only 
work together but we need to do a lot of thinking and 
discussing about how we get to a new kind of labor. 


the waiters, who are mostly white. 

On 9/11/01, 73 workers, mostly the kitchen staff 
doing the prep work and cleaning, died in the attack. All 
the rest, 350, lost their jobs. The union could not support 
them when all were out of work. When the owner of 
Windows of the World opened a new restaurant after 
9/11/01, he refused to hire any of the former employees. 

A huge protest in front of the new restaurant 
changed his mind in the end. Both kitchen and waiter 
staff as well as customers were outraged that people 
victimized by 9/11/01 were so badly treated by the 
restaurant owner. The action attracted media atten- 
tion. Once the name of the organization, ROC-NY, and 
contact information were published, lots of people 
started calling, reporting abuses in restaurants where 
they worked. 

ROC-NY does lots of research to find out what is 
really happening. Some workers don't get any wages at 
all, just their share of tips, which is illegal. ROC sur- 
veyed 1,000 restaurants and published three reports 
based on those surveys of kitchen workers. The reports 
document the discrimination faced in the best of the 
restaurants. ROC focuses on 4-star restaurants, 
because they set the tone for others. 

ROC wants customers to help, too: if workers don't 
get sick-time, they have to come in when sick and their 
germs get into the food being prepared and served. If 
workers are stressed, worked too hard, they cut their 
fingers and that gets into the food. ROC's theme is, if we 
all get together, we can do it, we can change the world. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


SEIU march against 
dictatorial control 



SAN JOSE, CAL. — 4,000 unionists from SEIU United 
Healthcare Workers-West (UHW) marched on Sept. 6 
against SEIU President Andy Stern's undemocratic, 
top-down dictatorial practice and business unionism. 
Stern wants to take over the 150,000-member UHW by 
putting it under trusteeship. 

One marcher said, "I'm a Kaiser HMO worker in San 
Jose. We're fighting for union democracy. We want to 
have a voice on the job to advocate for our patients in 
the state of California. This is the core issue through 
which Andy Stern has awakened a sleeping giant. 
Stern wanted to remove 5,000 of our members who are 
home health care and nursing home care workers out 
of our local and place them in Local 6434, which has 
lower wages and benefits. 

"Stern's appointees signed a contract with nursing 
home owners that discourages workers from speaking 
out about dangerous conditions in nursing homes. 
Stern is creating a corporate union with all power to 
the top decision-maker." 

Another marcher said, "We don't accept Andy Stern as 
our leader. I thank God for the union but I'm not for the 
International taking over our union voice from us. What 
he's trying to do is preposterous. UHW leader Sal Rosselli 
just started paying attention to us workers in Southern 
California because he needs us. He says he is for the peo- 
ple, but he's not. When members speak out with their own 
view, he jumps on them. The Labor-Management Part- 
nership does not work. Management is afraid to be an 
equal with workers. We have to get back our own voice." 

— Supporter 


Iraqi workers scored an important victory last 
month. Days of strikes and demonstrations, including 
electrical workers and oil workers in Baghdad, and 
cement workers in Sulaimaniya, got the Iraqi govern- 
ment to reverse its order to cut wages by up to 30% and 
eliminate many benefits. It agreed to pay retroactively 
the workers' wages that had already been cut. It also 
agreed to negotiate with workers' representatives over 
other issues such as work safety. 

Even more significant is the agreement to consider 
passing a new labor law that would respect labor rights 
in conformity with International Labor Organization 
standards. This would be subject to Parliamentary 
debate. Such a law would of course be a great advance 
over the current situation, in which Saddam Hussein's 
1987 anti-union laws are still in effect. 

Plans have also been made to hold a large Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in Iraq next Feb. 13-14, in 
Erbil. According to the organizers: "Iraq's labor 
movement is a force for unifying our nation... Work- 
ers represent the majority of Iraqis who do not have 
any interest in the ongoing terrorist violence. When 
sectarian gangs have attempted to transfer their con- 
flicts into the ranks of workers, they have been 
rejected. 


DETROIT— There are thousands of strikes every year, 
ranging from the couple of hundred Bronx nursing 
home employees who go out on strike to get a union, 
the 27,000 Boeing workers out on strike for increased 
wages and benefits, West Coast dock workers on strike 
against the war, the coal miners on strike against 
unsafe working conditions, to the individual office com- 
puter operator who "accidentally" hits the wrong key 
that erases a whole day, or week, of work that has to be 
redone. 

In a strike situation management has public rela- 
tions personnel always available to present the compa- 
ny's point of view, which is usually the same as that of 
the corporate media, while the views of workers are 
seldom accurately reported. If rank-and-file workers 
are interviewed, reports are highly selective. Out of ten 
workers interviewed, nine may be in favor of the strike, 
and one against it. But when the report appears in the 
press, there is one voice for and one voice against the 
strike — all in the name of balance, of course. That is 
why there is a healthy distrust by workers of the 
media, especially during a strike. 

STRIKES UNDERCOUNTED 

There is no way to know the number of strikes that 
occur each year in the U.S. According to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data, however, there were 21 strikes 
last year, involving 189,000 workers, compared with 20 
strikes in the previous year involving 70,000 workers. 
But the BLS only counts those work stoppages or lock- 
outs involving 1,000 or more workers, which means, of 
course, that the vast majority of strikes are never 
recorded or reported. 

The lowest number of recorded strikes, 14, occurred 
in 2003. A big turning point was 1982, the first time 
that the number of strikes dropped below 100. Large- 
scale strikes have been decreasing ever since. It was a 
period when the workers were rejecting concessionary 
contracts and demanding that they be renegotiated, a 
period when the labor bureaucracy that was preaching 
cooperation with management began to adopt the 
point of view of not what the workers wanted, but how 
many concessions would they be willing to accept. 

In short, it ushered in the open opposition of 
the labor bureaucracy to the rank and file, all 
sung to the refrain that "We're all in the same 
boat." And what workers knew from bitter expe- 
rience was that when they were in the unem- 
ployment lines, they didn't see any company 
executives there with them. 

And this goes to the heart of the question of strikes, 
because workers know that they are the ones who cre- 
ate all of the huge profits of the corporations, and that 
those profits come out of their blood, sweat and tears. 

These are all expressions of revolt, revolt against the 
dehumanizing and alienating labor they must perform 
that oppresses them and ruthlessly discards them as 
obsolete things determined by this capitalist system of 
economics. This is not determined by the greed and 
cold-hearted nature of the capitalist (although those 
traits can be present), it is determined by the dead fac- 
tors of production, and those factors are most power- 
fully reflected by the bottom line of the financial bal- 
ance sheet, the profit. 

Capital has but one function, and that is to repro- 
duce itself as rapidly as possible by juggling all of the 
economic factors. The needs and aspirations of individ- 
ual human beings are totally absent, which is why 
workers are instinctively in a state of continuous, daily 
revolt against this system — they must revolt to pre- 
serve their own humanity. 

The contradictions and crises of this system are 
manifest in many ways, and at no time more starkly 
than today. The unemployment rate is at 6.1% nation- 
ally, with more than 760,000 jobs lost since the first of 
the year alone, and sure to grow with the financial 
crisis we face. 

—Andy Phillips 


"Iraq's labor unions are the glue that binds Iraqi 
people in the north, center and south. In some areas 
the glue is strong, but in other areas of the country 
unions are isolated. Our goal with this conference is to 
strengthen the ties between all worker organizations 
and focus on our common priorities. Those who feel iso- 
lated need to know that they have support from the 
international labor movement." 

The current upsurge among Iraq's workers should 
be given as much support as possible. What is happen- 
ing now raises the question of what kind of society Iraq 
will become in a profound way. Squabbles over oil rev- 
enue could point to an Iraq in which oil would be used 
as in Iran and Saudi Arabia to fund reactionaries and 
support the lifestyle of corrupt elites. But the workers' 
movement has other precedents in Iraq' 1958 Revolu- 
tion and the mass uprising of 1991. It could change 
that whole equation and place human power above the 
power of capital and its reactionary train of fundamen- 
talisms and militarism. 

For more information and to contribute financial 
support to the February conference of Iraqi unions, see 
U.S. Labor Against the War: http://www.uslabor- 
againstwar.org/. They are hoping to raise $150,000. 

— Gerry Emmett 


Iraqi strikes defeat severe wage cuts 
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FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYADUNAYEVSKAYA 


Editor's note: This is an excerpt from "Capitalist 
Production / Alienated Labor: This Nuclear World 
and its Political Crises," Part II of the Marxist- 
Humanist Draft Perspectives, 1986-87, published in 
News & Letters, July 1986. The text of the full Draft 
Perspectives, completed by Dunayevskaya on June 
17, 1986, is included in the Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, #11026. This excerpt 
appeared in The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State- 
Capitalism: Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya. 


T he basis of the economy of the most powerful 
imperialist land, the U.S., is that it is now a 
debtor nation. The global ramifications of that 
fact, as well as its implications at home, have not been 
seriously dealt with. Paul Volcker, head of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and considered by economists to be the 
"second most powerful man" in the land, did not both- 
er to attend the [G7] Economic Summit. He refused to 
be deluded by all the hoopla about the great state of the 
world economy, especially that of the U.S. Volcker 
claimed the U.S. "put all the necessary solutions off on 
other countries. . .The action taken so far is not enough 
to put the deficit on a declining trend." The strength of 
the economy, Volcker concluded, "is not an unalloyed 
joy." 

The Grand Illusion, however, that all capitalist ideo- 
logues, including Volcker, have created about this 
nuclear world with its robotized production, was 
achieved by them through forgetting that Alienated 
Labor is the irreplaceable foundation, essence and uni- 
versal form — the creator of all values and surplus-val- 
ues. That is exactly what produces both capitalist prof- 
its and what Marx called the "general absolute law of 
capitalist accumulation" — its unemployed army. 

What the industrial giants cannot hear is the 
death-knell that labor, employed and unem- 
ployed, as well as the homeless, are ringing out. 
The industrialists are under the illusion — never 
more so than in this robotized stage of produc- 
tion — that the unemployed army can be made to 
rampage against the employed. 

Their ideologues are busy "proving" that Marx was 
wrong. They have never understood that other funda- 
mental Marx prediction, that the failure to reproduce 
labor means the death of their whole system. Political 
crises reflect the general absolute law of capitalist pro- 
duction differently in different historic periods. Thus, 
the Great Depression produced a John Maynard 
Keynes, with his General Theory of Employment, Inter- 
est and Money, which proved to the capitalists that 
they cannot get out of economic crisis unless they cou- 
ple production with employment. All kinds of "New 
Deals" were thereby contrived to save capitalism from 
revolution. 

Today, modern profit-hungry capitalists, both state 
and private, think they can do the exact opposite — that 
is, "uncouple" employment from production. They think 
they can still go merrily on with their computerized 
stock market, false super-profiteering through merg- 
ers, playing the margins, and alternating ownerships 
from corporations to "private entrepreneurs." They now 
talk of factory "incubators," where former large plants 
are leased out to small producers who employ far fewer 
workers at far lower wages. They act as if higher labor 
productivity can come from somewhere other than 
sweated, living labor; as if it can come out of comput- 
ers. 

The favorite word of today's economists is "uncou- 
pling." Peter F. Drucker has written for Foreign Affairs 
(Spring, 1986) on "The Changed World Economy." 1 
There, he arrogantly, and yet in an off-hand manner (as 
if the changes he is talking about are the true status of 
the world economy), insists that it is necessary to rec- 
ognize the three truths of the uncoupling that he elab- 
orates: 

1) "uncoupling" employment from production. 

2) "uncoupling" capital from capital investment, 
reducing capital to money by calling it "capital move- 
ment": "Capital movements rather than trade (in both 
goods and services) have become the driving force of 
the world economy. The two have not quite come uncou- 
pled, but the link has become loose and, worse, unpre- 
dictable." 

3) "uncoupling" industrial production from the whole 
economy, by which he tries to explain that he means 
uncoupling it from the "weak" sectors like the farm 
economy and raw materials. It is as if digging out the 
raw materials is done without labor. Or, for that mat- 
ter, as if our so-called post-industrial world is so 
"advanced" with its computers, its plastics, its synthet- 
ics, its "high technology," that labor which is not on a 
production line is not labor. 

What they choose to disregard is that even those 
robotized, unimated 2 production processes are built on 
sweated labor. A recent NBC television special 3 on that 
most high-tech land, Japan, which has completely 
shaken up the global market, revealed how fully its 
production is rooted in the most wretched, low-paying, 
non-union, piecework labor, done by subcontractors for 
its high-tech corporations. 4 

Indeed, all of the ideologues are rightly screaming 
against the astronomical indebtedness of the capitalist 
economy since Ronald Reagan has been in power. There 
is no way that even Reagan can deny that we have 
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become a debtor nation. What the ideologues (who sup- 
posedly differ from the supply-siders and monetarists) 
have to recognize is this: once they have "uncoupled" 
industrial production from their whole economy, and 
capital from investment in production, reducing capital 
investment to money alone, they are left with what 
they supposedly rejected — monetarism. 

These are not mere stock market fantasies; the mon- 
strous reality they have created is a land in which at 
one pole we see a thousand new millionaires, while at 
the other we see the pauperization of millions of the 
unemployed, of the homeless, of the masses of Blacks 
and women living so far below the poverty line that 
Hunger stalks the richest land in the world. 

Once capital is not tied to investments in pro- 
duction, once even trade has been "uncoupled" 
from trade of products and reduced to mere 
exchange of services, there is nothing left but an 
exchange of monies and investment for more 
monies. The reason that the U.S., though itself a 
debtor nation, is nevertheless still at the top of 
the heap is because the international capitalists 
feel safe in only one country — the counter-revo- 
lutionary Reagan's USA. It is not only "flight cap- 
ital" leaving "unstable" lands that gets to the U.S.; 
Japan and West Germany have "invested" heavily 
here as well. 

Let's take another look, then, at the "safe" U.S. and 
all of Reagan's victories in his ongoing counter-revolu- 
tion at home against unions, against Blacks, against 
women, against the youth. 

• It is true that the union bureaucracy has given too 
many concessions. But one look at Hormel's ongoing 
strike shows that militants know how to fight their 
own leaders, as well as the capitalists. 

• It is true there is no ongoing General Strike. But 
if we count up all the "little" strikes from Minnesota to 
Chicago, from New York's sweatshops to California 
farmworkers, and every place in between, we will see 


To confront the economic crisis, read 

The Marxist-Humanist 
Theory of State-Capitalism 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

The book that shows how state-capitalist theory 
is needed to understand today's crisis 
is indispensable to get back to the humanism of 
Marx--the basis for a new, human society 
is, however, insufficient without the philosophy of 
Marx's Humanism 

From "Today's Epigones Who Try to Truncate 
Marx's CapitaP: 

Marx's greatest theoretical work, Capital, has once 
again marched onto the 
present historic stage 
even among bourgeois 
ideologues, since there 
is no other way to 
understand today's 
global economic crisis. 

Thus, Business Week 
suddenly started 
quoting what Marx 
was saying on the 
decline in the rate of 
profit as endemic to 
capitalism. 

Even bourgeois econ- 
omists understand that the center- 
piece, the nerve, the muscle as well as the soul of all 
capitalist production is labor — the extraction from living 
labor of all the unpaid hours of labor that is the surplus 
value, the profits — and that, therefore, neither the mar- 
ket, nor political manipulation by the state, nor control 
of that crucial commodity at this moment — oil — can 
go on endlessly without its relationship to the life-and- 
death commodity: labor-power. 

From "New Beginnings That Determine the End": 

Consider, then, the irony of the new divide among the 
Left, caused by the fact that not only do some still con- 
sider "nationalization of the means of production," 
"State Plan," "collectivization of agriculture"— no mat- 
ter if the workers have no power whatever— as "social- 
ism"; but even some who focused on the phenome- 
non that the first workers' state was actually trans- 
formed into its opposite — a state-capitalist 
society— still consider it only as a Russian phe- 
nomenon, or, at most, Stalinism. In truth, Stalinism 
is but the Russian name for a world stage of capitalist 
development that private, competitive capitalism had 
to give way to with the onset of the Depression. 
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that U.S. labor is in daily, unrecorded revolt. 

• It is true that the Women's Liberation Movement 
has seen a retrogression of all its hard-won gains of the 
1960s and 1970s. But anyone who thinks that the sud- 
den mass demonstration of 100,000 in Washington, 
D.C., on March 9 was "just" against Reagan's stand on 
abortion has not heard the voices of the Black and 
white women who have made their rejection of Rea- 
ganism known on every front from housing to childcare 
and from affirmative action to freedom of choice — and 
that is not the question of abortion alone, but the pas- 
sion for human relations. 

• It is true that the youth today are not the youth of 
the 1960s. But, as we have seen, the internationalism 
that was present in the anti-Vietnam War movement 
has reached a new dimension. Nor can one rewrite the 
history which has proved that the two-way road of the 
Black dimension between Africa and America has 
never separated its struggles from its ideas of freedom, 
its search for a philosophy of revolution. 

The Black masses see right through Reagan-Wein- 
berger's "conceptual arsenal," as the ceaseless nuclear 
arming and genocidal imperialism that it is. The utter 
barbarism of the Holocaust is what shows us where 
this post- World War II world of capitalism-imperialism 
is heading. 

The significance of the new, the concrete, is 
not only the general fact that these struggles and 
crises point to the need to uproot the system. The 
significance is that this new form of production, 
which Drucker and others tout, is hiding the 
essence, by creating the illusion that this Partic- 
ular, this specific appearance, is the new Univer- 
sal. It is necessary to work out the new and con- 
crete forms as they appear. That does not mean 
merely saying that it is only form rather than 
essence. Rather, it is to see that only revolution 
can abolish these forms; that only revolution can 
abolish the illusion some Marxists have that 
these forms are the new Universal. This kind of 
transformation can be achieved only by the 
dialectic of Absolute Method. 

As Hegel articulated it: 

To hold fast the positive in its negative, and the 
content of the presupposition in the result, is the 
most important part of rational cognition; also 
only the simplest reflection is needed to furnish 
conviction of the absolute truth and necessity of 
this requirement, while with regard to the exam- 
ples of proofs, the whole of the Logic consists of 
these. [Science of Logic, Vol. II, translated by John- 
ston & Struthers (New York: MacMillan, 1929), p. 
476; trans. Miller (London: Allen & Unwin, 1969), 
p. 834.] 

Karl Marx projected his concept of the positive that 
would follow only after the old capitalist society was 
thoroughly uprooted: 

In a higher phase of communist society, after 
the enslaving subordination of individuals under 
the division of labor, and therewith also the 
antithesis between mental and physical labor, has 
vanished; after labor, from a mere means of life, 
has itself become the prime necessity of life; after 
the productive forces have also increased with the 
all-round development of the individual, and all 
the springs of co-operative wealth flow more abun- 
dantly — only then can the narrow horizon of bour- 
geois right be fully left behind and society inscribe 
on its banners: from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs! ( Critique of the 
Gotha Program ; see Marx's Collected Works, Vol. 
24, p. 871.) 

The positive in the negative was not — was not — that 
Alienated Labor under capitalism is the human activi- 
ty, much less that science is the human activity. Rather, 
it was the struggles of the Alienated Laborers against 
capitalism, and the laborers' passion for an actual 
unity of mental and manual labor, that spells out the 
urgency of revolution. 

What the revolutionary theoreticians need to do is 
listen to the voices from below, and concretize that new 
unity by practicing it in their own publications, activi- 
ties, relations, as they prepare for revolution, antici- 
pate it, labor for it. The absolute opposite of that is 
what oozes out from the ideologues under capitalism — 
which is why Marx called them the "prizefighters" for 
capitalism. 


1 See also the Special Report on "The Hollow Corporation" in 
Business Week, March 3, 1986. — RD 

2 "Unimation" (for "universal automation") refers to use of 
industrial robots in manufacturing. 

3 "The Japan They Don't Tell You About," April 22, 1986, NBC 
White Paper. 

4 Back in the early 1940s when Plan, with a capital "P," was 
the rage among the Left, the first study of the Five-Year 
Plans of Russia by those working out a State-Capitalist The- 
ory debunked the Plan as any kind of socialism, showing 
that "feudal" Japan, in the very same 1932-37 period, was 
outproducing "socialist" Russia. [See Raya Dunayevskaya' s 
original 1942 study of the Russian economy, included in 
Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 to Today (Humanity 
Books, 2000), p. 233, and p. 358, footnote 220.] — RD 
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Gull! approaches but avoids Marx's new dialectic of labor 



a live 
value in things, 


by Ron Kelch 

Bruno Gulli's Labor of Fire: The Ontology of Labor 
between Economy and Culture (Temple UP, 2005) 
ascribes to Marx, specifically the 1844 Manuscripts 
and the Grundrisse (Marx's draft 
notebooks for Capital), "a radical 
ontology of labor," in order to show 
"at least at the level of theory that 
other and better worlds are indeed 
possible" (p. 6). Gulli's "ontological 
labor" means labor before it is 
specified in any determined form. This "immediate 
being" (p. 87) of labor, as living creative human activi- 
ty that is one with life, is the negative of any actual 
labor which is always mediated by social relations like 
slavery or capitalism. This is an important work 
because this approach reflects the influence of the exis- 
tentialist philosopher Martin Heidegger — an influence 
that is widespread in contemporary theory among both 
Marxists and anti-Marxists (poststructuralists). This 
essay will show why that is a 
problem. 

Gulli calls for "the return 
of labor to itself' (p. 9) as 
undetermined, "creative 
power," which he rightly 
asserts can never be 
reduced to productive 
labor under capitalism. 
There living labor 
becomes productive 
labor only insofar as it 
becomes "objectified 
labor," meaning labor 
is only "the sub- 
stance of capital" but not 
subject. This substance is 
which, as capital, becomes 
dead labor or machines, dominating living labor, and 
confronts the worker as an "alien power" (p. 84-86). 

From this perspective Gulli takes sharp issue with 
those like Moishe Postone who claim Marx had no 
trans-historical concept of labor outside of capitalism. 
This led Postone to see the potential for liberation, not 
in the laboring subject's return-to-self, but in "dead 
labor" or capital. In a like manner, says Gulli, post- 
modernists like Jean Baudrillard deny there is any 
universal concept of labor apart from capitalism. In 
place of overcoming capitalism through the negative 
power of labor returning to itself, there is the theorist's 
radical critique. 

Does Gulli measure up to Marx's negative power of 
labor returning to itself, which Gulli says has a 
"Hegelian origin" (p. 9)? 

GULU'S VS. MARX'S DIALECTIC 

Claiming a confirmation of his ontological perspec- 
tive in Marx's 1844 "critique of Hegel's dialectic," Gulli 
writes: "one of the most important moments of this cri- 
tique has to do with Hegel's concept of negation (nega- 
tion of the negation), which Hegel presents as the 
absolute positive, but which Marx calls a 'false posi- 
tivism,' to which he counterposes Feuerbach's concept 
of the positive in itself' (p. 27). 

On the contrary, in rooting his dialectic in labor, 
that is, the whole, corporeal human being, Marx distin- 
guished it both from Feuerbach and from the false pos- 
itivism of Hegel's disembodied dialectic even as Marx 
singled out Hegel's "negation of the negation... as the 
true and only positive, and from the point of view of 
negative relation inherent in it as the only true act and 
spontaneous activity of all being..."* (my emph., RK). 
For Marx, our full humanity hinges on this "dialectic of 
negativity as moving and creating principle." He calls 
it Hegel's "outstanding achievement" which "conceives 
the self-creation of man as a process, conceives objecti- 
fication as loss of the object, as alienation and as tran- 
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scendence of this alienation ... grasps the essence of 
labour and comprehends objective man — true, because 
real man — as the outcome of his own labour" (CW, 
3:332-3). 

The only true positive is a 
process of double negation. First- 
ly, both human natural capacities 
and nature, taken as givens, are 
negated through externalizing or 
objectifying of those capacities in 
nature, transforming both nature 
and expanding human capacities. Secondly, this exter- 
nal reality is negated through a negative self-relation 
that recognizes human social and material reality as 
the result of its own labor and as the ongoing expan- 
sion of human capacities. 

In place of this realized and recognized movement of 
labor, Gulli foresees a "movement whereby becoming 
nears being" (p. 148) where, again "being" is indetermi- 
nate labor in its "immediacy" (p. 88). Gulli says labor and 
art have to merge as one, but this is merely approached, 
never attained. In contrast, Marx's Grundrisse directly 
poses creative labor that doesn't reproduce itself in "any 
determined form" as post-capitalist labor of the future 
when there is the "absolute working out of... creative 
potentialities, with no presupposition other than the 
previous historic development, i.e. the development of all 
human powers as such the end in itself. . .in the absolute 
movement of becoming" (MN, p. 488). 

GULLi VS. MARX'S CAPITAL 

In Marx's dialectic of becoming, a new freedom 
emerges not so much from but through the negation 
of specific determinations that alienate the ongoing 
self-expansion of innate human capac- 
ities. In contrast, Gulli poses purely 
ontological, indeterminate free cre- 
ative power as the negation of capital- 
ist productivism. Gulli claims Capital 
is "problematic," accusing Marx of 
equating "living labor with productive 
labor" (p. 84) because Marx says "pro- 
ductive labour" is itself "socially deter- 
mined" (BF, 1043). 

Capital, in contrast to Marx's draft 
in the Grundrisse, traces capitalism's 
socially determined concept of produc- 
tive labor in specific workers' strug- 
gles. The laborer embodies the con- 
tradiction between abstract, value- 
producing labor and concrete living 
labor. In Capital Marx's theory is nei- 
ther ontological nor a debate with 
other theoreticians, but is united with 
practice in a new way. Thus, Marx's 
concepts of how ever more surplus 
value is extracted from workers — rela- 
tively through the introduction of 
machinery or absolutely through a 
longer working day — are inseparable 
from engagement with living laborers, and the theory 
inherent in their struggles against the domination of 
the machine or for a normal working day in a "pro- 
tracted and more or less concealed civil war" (BF, 412) 
in production. The movement to a universal concept of 
labor is through the kind of labor that is specific to the 
capitalist epoch as distinct from merely counterposing 
labor as a form of indeterminate and universal condi- 
tion of existence. 

CAPITAL AND MARX'S DIALECTIC 

In Capital, Marx's concept of the "fire of labour" that 
imparts "vital energy" to nature in creating use-values 
is a "nature-imposed condition of existence... common 
to all forms of society in which human beings live" (BF, 
289-90). However, inextricable from this condition of 
human existence is another one, which is that this uni- 
versal metabolism with nature is, as Gulli himself puts 
it, "always socially determined" (p. 83). 

Gulli reiterates Antonio Negri's summary of the 
Grundrisse on method, as that which "seeks the real in 
the concrete" through a "determinate abstraction" (p. 
80). What Gulli and Negri, who both prefer the Grun- 
drisse to Capital, ignore is that Marx in Capital began 
anew with the "determinate abstraction" of capitalism 
he had by then found. 

The "real" determinate abstraction of capitalism is 
the commodity-form through which the objects of 
human creation, commodities and capital, dominate 
their creators by presenting themselves objectively as 
values, or socially necessary labor time in things. Rela- 
tions between commodity producers "appear as what 
they are," that is, "as material relations between per- 
sons and social relations between things" (BF, 166). 
This determinate abstraction, which inverts social 
and material reality, shapes all bourgeois thought. 
Though Gulli writes, "labor that returns to its immedi- 
acy... becomes the subject (i.e., the ground and agent) 
of a new determination of the concrete" (p. 88), for 
Marx, a "new determination of the concrete" can 
emerge only through freely associated labor, a new 
mediating form of directly social labor, where each one 
freely expends her distinct form of "labor-power in full 
self-awareness as one single social labor force" (BF, 
171). 

Gulli's ontological approach avoids the critical move- 
ment through the historically specific way produc- 
tive labor is socially determined under capitalism. 
Gulli makes productive labor itself into that which dis- 


tinguishes capitalism from creative living labor, which 
for him is "neither-productive-nor-unproductive" labor 
(p. 85). For Marx, recognizing how productive labor and 
value-producing labor are not equivalent is one of the 
distinguishing marks of a "new determination of the 
concrete" beyond value production, which falsely pre- 
sents itself as much of a "self-evident and nature 
imposed necessity as productive labor itself (BF, 175). 

Material necessity is always an "inconvenient truth" 
when the social power of labor develops under the blind 
necessity of value production. This is palpable whether 
one speaks of the disregard today for the material 
necessity of human life in the global hunger that stalks 
much of the world's poor and the care of the planet as 
the very foundation of life, or the fact that in Marx's 
time capitalism used up three generations of workers 
in one before workers won a normal working day. 

A NEW BEGINNING IN FREEDOM AND 
NECESSITY 

A new dialectic of freedom and necessity emerges 
through freely associated labor's appropriation of the 
social power of labor, creating a clear differentiation 
between, and unity of, two aspects of necessity, social 
necessity and material necessity. The results of labor 
then reflect back, not a socially necessary labor time in 
things, but the human-created world and its material 
limits. In Vol. 3 of Capital, Marx distinguishes between 
post-capitalist freedom achieved in the realm of neces- 
sary material production and the "development of 
human energy which is an end in itself, the true realm 
of freedom." Marx adds that the true realm of freedom 
"can blossom forth only with this realm of necessity as 
its basis. The shortening of the working day is its basic 

prerequisite" (CW, 37: 807). 

Rather than following 
the path to a non-capitalist 
future through Marx's his- 
torical development of a 
new dialectic of freedom 
and necessity, Gulli sees 
the return of labor to its 
ontological self as a new 
form of artistic-social labor 
that is an end in itself. The 
problem for Gulli is how to 
achieve this worthy 
goal. Gulli makes an 
important criticism of the 
mere slogan "Another 
world is possible" when 
that is not made "philoso- 
phically . . . immediately 
evident" through "deter- 
mining the specificity of 
the new world to come" (p. 
184). However, his ontologi- 
cal approach to the future 
avoids Marx's specifically 

determining that future in 

his journey from the Grundrisse to Capital. Raya Duna- 
yevskaya made a unique contribution when she traced 
the significance of this journey in Marxism and Free- 
dom (see especially chapter 5, "The Impact of the Civil 
War in the United States on the Structure of Capital"). 

Gulli's posing of the inter-merging of art and labor 
remains a leap. He himself recognizes the "problem" 
that "the work of art also appears as a commodity" (p. 
183) and that "...an esthetic regime requires that 
everybody be socially and existentially able to explore 
and actualize his or her creative potential. And in order 
to do this, one has to have time for it" (p. 151). In the 
Grundrisse Marx had already addressed how a post- 
capitalist shortening of the working day realizes the 
true realm of freedom through a new kind of produc- 
tive labor: "the saving of labour time [is] equal to an 
increase of free time, i.e., time for the full development 
of the individual, which in turn reacts back upon the 
productive power of labour as itself the greatest pro- 
ductive power" (MN, p. 711). 

To get to a new society, we cannot skip over Marx's 
tracing the course of human development from value 
production to when the productive power of labor is a 
human attribute instead of an attribute of capital. In 
Capital that future begins from a new relationship 
between freedom and necessity out of negating the 
commodity-form's inversion of social and material real- 
ity, an inversion which blocks living labor's ability to 
return to itself in an ongoing realized and recognized 
transformation of nature and human nature. 



Marx addressing the 1 864 Congress of 
the First International 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works 
(International Publishers: New York), Vol. 3, p. 329. 
Further references to Marx will have "CW" with the 
volume number and page number in the text, except for 
the commonly used Ben Fowkes translation of Capital, 
(London: Penguin, 1976), which is referenced with 
"BF," and the Martin Nicolaus translation of the Grun- 
drisse (New York: Vintage, 1973), which is referenced 
with "MN." 
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THE CAPITALIST WORLD IN CRISIS 



You can put lipstick on a pig and it's 
still a pig. It follows then that you can 
put lipstick on a Capitalist Pig and it 
remains a Capitalist Pig. In the excel- 
lent Aug.-Sept. N&L Lead on the crimi- 
nalization of undocumented workers in 
a meat processing plant, you can see 
there is plenty of sugarcoating going on 
to protect the bottom line. The workers 
are getting roasted. 

N&L Fan 
Chicago 

*** 

Bush, surrounded by the neo-conserv- 
atives who represent the rich class, 
pushed for the lifting of tariffs between 
nations, calling it globalization, despite 
the fact that globalization has been 
prevalent since Karl Marx, in his eco- 
nomic analysis, said that the capitalist 
has the whole world as his market. It 
was to win over and reduce the resis- 
tance of the masses that the neo-conser- 
vative economists called the lifting of 
tariffs "globalization." 

As a result, the blue collar workers — 
from the U.S. to Spain — are gutted out of 
what have been converted to service 
economies. The capitalists need produc- 
tion expansion to save themselves from 
a decelerated rate of profit, as shown by 
Raya Dunayevskaya in Philosophy and 
Revolution. The bubble of the real 
estate speculations burst in Spain as in 
the U.S. Unemployment rates jumped to 
11.2% in Spain and over 7% in the U.S. 
It has all resulted in a class of workers 
with salaries that do not reach to the 
end of the month either in Spain or in 
the U.S. The laid off workers of the giant 
marketing firm Quatel, which laid off 
120 employees in Salamonica alone, 
were chanting in Plaza Mayor, "No more 
salary that reaches only to the 20th of 
the month! No more hunger." 

The conservative think tankers failed 
Marx 101 where they should have 
learned that it is production that drives 
the market, not the reverse. The eco- 
nomic crisis is a production crisis. The 
average man in the street understands 
the problems much better than the econ- 
omists. 

Correspondent 
Spain/Los Angeles 

*** 

Calling the bailout of Wall Street 
"socialist" is outrageous. There is noth- 
ing socialistic about government inter- 
vention to save private capitalism. It is 
known as state-capitalism. Marx was 
quite clear that to move to socialist or 
authentic communism it is necessary to 
break the power of capital. The power of 
capital resides in the fact that under its 
rule labor is first of all a commodity, and 
only secondarily a creative human activ- 
ity. Changing the way we work is the key 
to a socialist or humanist society. Prop- 
erty forms — private or state — are not 
the key of liberating social transforma- 
tion. 

Journalist 
Latin America 

*** 

I work at an accounting firm and the 
reality of this financial crisis is sinking 
in for me. There's been concern since the 
credit crunch hit last year but in the 
past few days I've had to prepare 


detailed financial statements for many 
clients at the request of their banks. The 
lenders are desperate to know about the 
debts that are out there. It isn't a pretty 
picture. What I've found means one con- 
struction firm will be going out of busi- 
ness. At least one person will be losing 
her home. I can imagine the whole econ- 
omy getting out of control, which is scary. 
One "funny" thing is that the bank that 
holds my mortgage bought up the bank 
that holds my credit card debt. It's like 
watching dinosaurs eat each other. It's a 
dangerous situation. 

Hardworking CPA 
Chicago 

*** 

While the press has extensively cov- 
ered the Wall Street meltdown they pay 
little attention to what it means to the 
American worker. The working people 
are being hung out to dry. And neither of 
the candidates seems to give a damn. 
Obama's financial advisers are those 
who maneuvered bailouts during the 
Clinton years. The real question for me 
is where does it leave labor, the unions? 
I haven't seen much movement and 
protest. We can't manufacture it but we 
have to discuss the fact that organized 
labor won't find any solutions posed by 
Congress or the candidates. The only 
road needs to be an alternative to the 
capitalist speculative game-playing with 
the lives of working people. Only a re- 
created labor movement can begin to 
deal with this crisis. It has to begin to 
discuss the total bankruptcy of this sys- 
tem. 

Revolutionary 
West Coast 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTER? 

Dunayevskaya is unique in linking 
the question of what happens after revo- 
lution to what she calls two kinds of sub- 
jectivity. What others reject as belonging 
to a pre-technological age, she sees as 
concrete for our time, when counter-rev- 
olution weighs so heavily on revolution 
that, to many even on the Left, no alter- 
native to capitalism seems viable. A 
pathetic example is Barbara Ehrenre- 
ich's piece for The Nation on the 160th 
anniversary of the Communist Mani- 
festo. Her conclusion? "I'm hoping that 
capitalism survives this one, if only 
because there's no alternative ready at 
hand." Seeing no alternative is just the 
other side of the coin of not hearing the 
second kind of subjectivity coming from 
below, and therefore being unable to 
work it out in theory either. 

Environmentalist 

Memphis 

*** 

Failed revolutions, like the one in 
Nicaragua that Terry Moon wrote about 
last issue, do show how important it is to 
take up the question of what happens 
after revolution today. That the Sandin- 
istas could be in power for 11 years and 
ignore the thousands of deaths caused by 
their draconian anti-abortion law that 
they refused to change is a stark 
reminder of how nationalist revolutions, 
or revolutions that just change the lead- 
ership, don't bring women's freedom. 


Nothing proves more starkly how right 
Raya Dunayevskaya was when she 
wrote that though social revolution 
comes first, "revolution cannot be with- 
out Women's Liberation or behind 
women's backs, or by using them only as 
helpmates." 

Women's Liberationist 
Chicago 

*** 

Gerry Emmett's article in the last 
issue on "War in Georgia: dangerous new 
world," was excellent, and the kind of 
analysis that reveals the meaning of 
events. I especially appreciated where he 
went back to look at the "real lesson of 
Kosova," and showed that what is at 
issue is a "crisis of vision" of the Left. 
That the idea of freedom is always 
involved is revealed by the fact that Rus- 
sia's support of a national liberation 
movement in Georgia has given new 
hope to Russia's own oppressed minori- 
ties, including the Bashkirs and the 
Tatars. Russia, by raising the question of 
freedom, may just get more than they 
bargained for. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 


THE ANGRY ELECTORATE 

I've seen a palpable anger expressed 
by my non-political friends towards 
Bush, McCain and Palin this election. 
Some were doing research, looking into 
other than 
mainstream 
media — edito- 
rials from less- 
er known mag- 
azines, papers 
from other 
countries, 
internet blogs. 

The most 
explosive dis- 
cussion was at 
the salon 
where I was 
getting a haircut and someone brought 
out an email she received that urged 
women to vote against Palin with a sub- 
ject line that read, "Do you know what 
women went through to win the right to 
vote?" There were pictures of women 
who were jailed, beaten, sent to insane 
asylums. It was passed from one to 
another and men getting their hair cut 
in another area came back to see what 
all the noise was. Many complained they 
had never learned any of this history 
from school. When I offered a more radi- 
cal perspective nobody asked "how do I 
join?" but everyone was really listening 
this time. It was an amazing discussion. 
What I am wondering is whether such 
enormous discontent will stop, or grow, 
with the declaration of a winner after 
the election. 

School teacher 
llliinois 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 

It was fascinating that the talk that 
Dunayevskaya wanted to give to stu- 
dents and activists in Japan in 1966 was 
on Hegel, and Hegel straight. She was in 
Japan at a time when the Left there was 
booming. The almost revolution in 
France 1968 was yet to happen, and the 
incredible student movement and 
women's liberation movement both flow- 
ing out of the Black struggle for freedom 
in the U.S. were just beginning. It is as if 
she knew that the revolutionary year, 
1968, would not lead to actual revolu- 
tion, but to retrogression. She was warn- 
ing us all of the need to work out the new 
unity of theory and practice and pointing 
to the fact that that can't be done with- 
out delving into philosophy. 

Feminist 

Memphis 


At the News and Letters "Silence the 
Violence" forum in Oakland, a young 
Black woman said one way she stays 
connected to her community is by going 
to church every week. She also said 
that there was no point in waiting for 
God or the government to stop the vio- 
lence in Oakland or anywhere else. She 
told the audience that people would 
have to come together and do some- 
thing about it. 

I was reminded of Raya Dunayevska- 
ya's archives column in the Aug.-Sept. 
N&L where she pointed out that even 
though Hegel was a Christian he found 
that Spirit could not stop at Religion to 
achieve its fullest development — it has 
to go to Philosophy. Christianity had 
articulated that "man as man is free." 
Thus Hegel, just as the young woman, 
understood that God may very well 
exist but humanity is not thereby 
absolved of the responsibility to shape 
and carry out its own destiny. 

Participant 

Oakland 


VANGUARDISM 

The place of a vanguard in the broad- 
er movement is still a serious question 
in my mind. I can see pros and cons in 
having such an entity. My roommate at 
graduate school considers himself a 
Vanguard Socialist; however, he doesn't 
believe that a classless society is really 
possible. He supports a broad range of 
civil rights, but thinks people don't 
know what to do with political rights 
and tend to do wrong things with their 
ability, however limited, to make politi- 
cal decisions. 

I would have preferred reforms with- 
in the Communist Party in the former 
Soviet Union rather than have it fall 
apart the way it did. One of the major 
"turning points" in its downfall cen- 
tered around the Kronstadt Rebellion. 
As many have said, it seemed to have 
lost its way soon after the end of the 
civil war. 

Let me know a good place to buy 
some of Raya Dunayevskaya' s books. 

Student of the Left 
Mississippi 

*** 

Editor's Note: All of Dunayevskaya' s 
major works are available from News 
and Letters. To order see p. 7. See espe- 
cially p. 4 this issue for The Marxist- 
Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism. 


N&L AND 'THE LEFT 1 

Thank you for the sample copy of 
N&L. What I find particularly note- 
worthy is the combination of worker- 
news- based and intellectual-theory- 
based contributions. This provides 
quite an original contrast with many 
left papers that either function as 
mere "advertising sheets" for their 
own organizations, or keep theory out 
of their mainstream papers altogether 
and reserve it for internal bulletins or 
specialist magazines. 

One criticism is that I found little 
mention in regards to the rest of the 
Left. As you can see from looking at 
the Weekly Worker , the CPGB has its 
primary focus on the rest of the work- 
ers movement as a view towards 
reconstituting a mass party. It can give 
the appearance of approaching the 
issue from the "top down" or of 
attempting to articulate theory out- 
side of practice. However, I feel it is 
simply a reaction to the dire straits we 
find ourselves in and the need to keep 
our own house in order before we can 
really view ourselves as a party as 
opposed to just another sect. Unfortu- 
nately, I did not see this in N&L , which 
makes me curious as to your approach 
to the rest of the Left. 

That criticism aside, I would like to 
see the Weekly Worker adapt more of 
N&L s style in regards to grassroots 
news articles and concise theory. 

New Subscriber 
Britain 


SUPPORT ZOLO AGONA AZANIA! 


Zolo Agona Azania is 
facing the death penalty 
after 25 years on death 
row. Now a prolific writer 
and accomplished artist, 
at the time of his arrest 
for the shooting death of 
a policeman, Zolo was a 
well-known activist in his 
hometown of Gary, Indi- 
ana. Since his arrest Zolo 
has fought the charges 
against him, often from 
death row. Indiana Cir- 
cuit Court Judge Steve 
David wrote in a May 
2005 decision: "funda- 
mental principles of fairness, due 
process, and speedy justice" were violat- 



ed in Zolo's case. Zolo's 
victories, overturning 
his death sentence 
twice, have set prece- 
dents cited by other 
prisoners. 

The jury on Oct. 20 
will be presented with 
the stark choice of the 
death penalty or Zolo's 
release. 

Support Zolo by writ- 
ing to Lake County 
Prosecutor Bernard A. 
Carter at Building 'B' 
1st Floor, 2239 Main St., 
Crown Point, IN 46307. 

Hondo 

No Death Penalty for Zolo Committee 
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AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL AGAIN 


The Lead in the Aug.-Sept. N&L 
"U.S. criminalizes undocumented" called 
the ICE raid in Postville "near police- 
state actions." 


NINtiUN SI R III JM AXO KS ItE&tl. 



What was "near" 
about it? What 
shocked people as 
new was the scale 
and preparations 
for it, converting a 
cattle fairground 
into a detention 
center. Have we 
forgotten the noto- 
rious examples of 
using cattle rail- 
road cars for pris- 
oners condemned 

en masse ? The legal framework for a 
police state is there already with the 
PATRIOT Act and FISA. What might 
hold it back is the power of popular 
opinion. They need to demonize the vic- 
tims as "illegal" to prevent support for 
them. This drumbeat from the Right is 
a response to the May Day 2006 general 
strike. 

Former Polish Citizen 
California 


\0 HUM AX BEING IS ILLEGAL 


of a Maoist or a Stalinist state but more 
along the lines of Milosevic's specific 
singling out the Bosnian Muslims and 
the Kosova Albanians, the Hutus 
against Tutsis, or the Zulu tribal dis- 
tricts singling out Malawian and 
Chadian undocumented laborers. 
They are all part of the phenomenon 
of demonization of an Other. 

One of the Others 
California 


CAMPAIGN VIOLENCE 

During the Republican Party Con- 
vention the police were determined 
to smash both the protests and any 
independent press coverage. Both Amy 
Goodman, one of the most incisive jour- 
nalists in the U.S., and an AP photogra- 
pher were among the first arrested. In 
addition, police with firearms drawn 
raided a meeting of the video journal- 
ists' group I-Witness and arrested inde- 
pendent media, bloggers and videomak- 
ers. As protests arose Goodman and oth- 
ers were quickly released. 

Watchdog 
New York 


The New York Times has noted the 
similarity of immigrants' stories to sto- 
ries Marx quoted in Capital. What Marx 
did, however, was not just tell the work- 
ers' stories, but "transform historic nar- 
rative into historic reason." 

Marxist 

California 

*** 

Raya Dunayevskaya described our 
age as an age of absolutes — either 
absolute destruction or absolute libera- 
tion. I used to think that was overly dra- 
matic but now I see it as the simple 
truth. One young Latina at the immi- 
grant rights march in Oakland this year 
said, "We need a system not based on 
money but on human dignity. These are 
human beings, families torn apart and 
we want to make them whole." Her sub- 
jective ideas are objective. 

March supporter 
Oakland 

*** 

The "police-state actions" the Aug.- 
Sept. Lead points to are not the actions 


I went to Denver to challenge the 
Democratic Party convention because I 
don't believe they are much better than 
the Republicans. The most they offer is 
a reform here and there and there is no 
reforming this system. 

Youth 
San Francisco 


THE OLYMPICS 
AND 'POLITICS' 

The Black/Red column on "Olympics 
and capitalist crises" (Aug.-Sept. N&L) 
reminded us about the horrific events in 
the 1972 Munich Olympics where a 
seven gold medal record was set by 
Mark Spitz. The 2008 Olympics is char- 
acterized by the attempt to shut "poli- 
tics" completely out of the picture. While 
lip service is paid about the ideals of the 
Olympics, the event is carefully con- 
trolled by the IOC and the various world 
governments to be about national 


image, status, commercial leverage and 
ultimate assigning of rank among vari- 
ous nations. Sort of like a class system 
among nations. The old men in the IOC 
decide the Olympic order and condemn 
any political statements by the young 
athletes, while the entire event is about 
politics and power. (As it happened, 
another horror started while the open- 
ing ceremony was going on in Beijing — 
a war between Georgia and Russia.) I 
wonder if the Olympics form of competi- 
tion would be viable in a world where 
domination on either an individual or a 
national level would no longer be toler- 
ated. 

Michael 

California 


A WAR RESISTER VICTORY? 

The Federal Court of Canada granted 
a stay of deportation to Jeremy Hinz- 
man, the U.S. war resister described in 
my article on the re sisters in the Aug.- 
Sept. N&L. No date was set for a deci- 
sion on whether the court will hear the 
appeal, but it is very good news and 
somewhat unexpected. What is hearten- 
ing is the support being given by 
resisters from the Vietnam War. 

Much now rests on the Oct. 14 feder- 
al election. Both the Liberals and the 
NDP are firmly on record in support of 
the resisters staying in Canada. While 
the polls have shown a possible Tory 
majority, the numbers are volatile. The 
growing strength of the Green Party has 
created a new variable, and there has 
been talk of a Liberal/NDP coalition 
government. 

Veteran Anti-War Activist 


REMEMBERING 
PAUL NEWMAN 

Besides being a wonderful actor and 
beautiful human being who quietly and 
creatively donated millions to those in 
need, what I honor Newman for was 
how high he ranked on Richard Nixon's 
"enemies list." In fact, his name was on 
the original list of enemies produced by 
Nixon aide Charles Colson in 1971. 

Colson's notes on the memorandum 
read: "Paul Newman, California: Radic- 


lib causes. Heavy [Eugene] McCarthy 
involvement '68. Used effectively in 
nationwide T.V. commercials. '72 
involvement certain." According to 
internal memos, circulated in the White 
House prior to the 1972 election, the list 
was made up of "liberal politicians, 
labor leaders, business titans, acade- 
mics, activists and an actor" who might 
be a threat to Nixon's re-election. Hap- 
pily, Newman survived and Nixon was 
driven from office. 

Newman Fan 
Chicago 


REMEMBERING HIROSHIMA 

I appreciated the articles on "Remem- 
bering Hiroshima" and "No new Nukes" 
in the Aug.-Sept. N&L. The Bush 
administration's recent move to install a 
Missile Defense system in Poland, as a 
threat to Russia and others in the area, 
brought to mind the Cuban Missile Cri- 
sis of 1962, which brought the world 
close to a nuclear holocaust and a prob- 
able Nuclear Winter. 

Maurine Doerken's book One Bomb 
Away makes a convincing argument for 
the abolition of the nuclear industry and 
against the drive of both President Bush 
and Senator McCain to build 125 new 
nuclear bombs each year as well as a 
new generation of nuclear power plants. 
The book is available through 
www.onebombaway.com or by calling 
AWOL.INK 1-310-238-0304. 

Japanese-American reader 
Los Angeles 


'FACTIONALISM' 

To my Comrades at the Bellows: 

To paraphrase William Shakespeare, 
from Julius Caesar, Act IV: 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men and 
women, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and miseries . " 

The breaking-off of a faction is a shal- 
low misery. We must be prepared for the 
flood. 

Your Comrade 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Silence the Violence 

Oakland youth speak out 


Editor's note: On Sept. 28 the Bay Area News and 
Letters sponsored an open ended discussion on what 
revolutionary change means with several Black youth 
in Oakland who are part of Silence the Violence, a pro- 
ject of the Ella Baker Center for Human Rights. Below 
are excerpts from their comments. 

My name is CHUCK WEST of Silence the Violence cam- 
paign. We go out on the streets, trying to do something 
about the violence in Oakland, California. This is the 
first time for me to speak in front of everybody like this. 
I got into the campaign when I noticed the violence spi- 
ral in Oakland, a lot of my friends getting killed. I saw 
the power of music to do something about it. 

FRANCEYEZ: When I was 13 I was hungry. I was on the 
street early. I wasn't caring too much about what was 
going on in the world. About three years ago I enrolled 
myself in high school and came to the Covenant House 
[a center for homeless youth]. I realized there was 
something I need to do, I need to make a change. Us 
here together now have really proved how strong we 
are as human beings. Once you find out what your pur- 
pose is in life you are a human being. You are a being 
with a place here on earth. That is what a revolution is 
for me: to understand what we are, who we are, what it 
is that we need to do. 

QUEEN DEELAH: I've been a youth activist in Oakland 
for about eight years. I got involved with a music com- 
munity program called Kids First. It provided a space 
for me when, as a young person, I felt there was so 
much more that people could be doing. I felt the things 
I wanted to do for my city were not being done, and 
what I had to say was being overlooked. Out of that 
came Silence the Violence campaign. What it does is 
takes the plan that I have as an individual for Oakland 
and helps me carry it out. I feel that the revolution is 
being bold, standing out and being different. Being dif- 
ferent can get you killed in this area, it's very risky to 
stand up and stand out and have a voice. This is what 
we on this panel represent, we are the bold ones, we are 
out there on the street every day. People can see: here 
we are, here is our music, here is our message. That's 
what a revolution is, being bold, being out there. In 
comparison to the past movements we are not as visi- 
ble. The churches are not out there, the revolutionaries 
are not out there, letting us know this is where you go. 
We feel ignored. We're being told: no, no, no. Even the 
things we create we're told are wrong. Where do we go 
as young people? Without hope, without a place to turn, 
it's no wonder youth turn to violence. We know where 
the drugs and the guns come from and who brings 
them into the community. But who is willing to talk 
about that? If we do, where is the system to protect us? 
It takes all kinds of organizations, beyond color bounds, 


beyond religion. People need to stop cracking down on 
young people as though we have created this system. 
The system cracks down on us. They blame hip-hop as 
though it's the problem. It is not the problem. The root 
of the problem is the system that created the situation 
we find ourselves in. It's going to take a human society 
to un-teach the bad things we have been taught. 

DIAMOND: We didn't create the problem, but we need 
to come up with the solutions. The revolution is not 
comfortable. During the Civil Rights Movement, I am 
sure it was not comfortable to walk across those 
bridges and face the dogs and the water hoses, but they 
did what they needed to do. Our time is different. We 
fight for environmental justice and human rights for 
all. We have to come together in unity and use our 
power, even our power to vote. A lot of our youth are 
being locked up, are steered to drugs. We need to over- 
turn three-strikes laws. 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN AUDIENCE MEMBER: Are you the 

height of the fight for equality? Back in the 1960s there 
was talk of revolution. I feel that is where you are now. 

FRANCEYEZ: Yes, obviously. The elders in the room can 
compare this generation to when they were our age. A 
group called WAR said, "Think. It ain't illegal yet." If 
you are able to think, to move forward in your mind as 
you create and make actions happen, you won't be com- 
placent, you will move forward. Since the 1960s, that's 
four generations, four different decades, four different 
types of people. Us here, as children of parents that 
lived through those times, we are here to make that 
change. We have to. If not, who is going to do it for us? 

DIAMOND: It's about the future. It's not only about 
this right here, right now, it's about our future. 
Through a green economy we can create jobs to lift peo- 
ple out of poverty. 

CHAOS: For me, Silence the Violence is a light and a 
door to the world. We pay for wars, we pay for destruc- 
tion of ourselves. Silence the Violence is more than just 
about gun violence. There is gun violence, psychological 
violence, mental violence, abuse violence, there is 
domestic violence, environmental violence. When I 
speak on Silence the Violence I speak of all those. I am 
not anti-anything, except I am anti-government. You 
can talk about change all you want, but you have to 
support it, this is the only way that it is going to hap- 
pen. Like the sister said, it is important to vote, but at 
the end of the day, what matters is the individual's 
thought, it goes back to you. If you want to change 
something, change the community that you're walking 
in every day. That's what I mean by revolution. I've 
been studying the revolutions of the past four decades. 
I am studying history, because you won't know where 
you're going if you don't know where you're coming 
from. 


Afro-Colombians convene for rights 


From Oct. 1-4, 2008, nearly 100 different groups, 
including national advocacy organizations and commu- 
nity councils, will be represented in Tumaco, Colombia, 
at the First Assembly of Black Com- 
munity Councils of the Colombian 
Southern Pacific Region. They aim to 
build solidarity across the region and 
create collective ways of participating 
democratically to resist the daily vio- 
lence that confronts Afro-Colombian 
communities. They face systematic 
displacement, arbitrary detainment, 
killings and massacres. 

The Assembly announced that they 
will convene "toward a consolidation 
of territory with autonomy and self- 
government" in the face of state, para- 
military and guerrilla aggressions 
founded on racism and systematic 
marginalization that targets Black 
communities in Colombia. They write, 

"Despite the situation generated by 
the armed conflict internal to the country, the Black 
communities resist annihilation and we continue a per- 
manent labor to recreate life, self-affirmation, and [lib- 
ertarian] identity inherited from our ancestors." 1 

In 1993, Colombia instituted Law 70, which recog- 
nized the right of Black Colombians to collectively own, 
occupy, and live on their ancestral lands. The law was 
ratified in order to "establish mechanisms for protect- 
ing the cultural identity and rights of Black Communi- 
ties of Colombia as an ethnic group and to foster their 
economic and social development..." 2 

According to a 2007 University of Texas School of 
Law Rapoport Center report, almost 15 years later Law 
70 has not been upheld by the Colombian State. "[I]ts 
realization has been hampered by a number of obsta- 
cles, including pervasive systemic discrimination" 3 as 
well as the infiltration of Afro-Colombian lands by 
agro-export businesses, tourism mega-projects, and 
targeting by paramilitary violence — for which the state 
offers no protection. 

While Afro-Colombians are a small fraction of 
Columbia's population, they make up about two thirds 
of Colombia's four million internally displaced, and 
remain among the poorest. Furthermore, 119 Afro- 
Colombian civilians were killed and another 98 injured 
in 2002 at Bojaya, one of the worst massacres in 40 
years. Despite organizing efforts to demand justice, 



Colombian FTA protest in D.C. 


U.S. military funding through Plan Colombia and vio- 
lence between factions in Colombia's internal war 
means the massacres, disappearances, and forced dis- 
placement of these communities are 
still rampant. 

The Assembly plans to meet at a 
time when the Bush and Uribe Admin- 
istrations are colluding to pass the 
U.S. -Colombia Free Trade Agreement, 
which would allow further violence 
against Afro-Colombian communities 
in the name of economic expansion. 
Already, Afro-Colombians must deal 
with paramilitary forces who perpe- 
trate violence against their communi- 
ties and allies. For example, in Cur- 
varado (Choco), paramilitaries have 
"violently and illegally usurped" Afro- 
Colombians' land, and specifically, the 
paramilitary "Black Eagles" have 
threatened members of the Inter- 
Church Peace and Justice Commis- 
sion, a human rights organization that works with 
Afro-Colombian community council leaders to ensure 
"that these territories are fully and justly returned to 
their rightful holders." 4 

To join others in signing a declaration of solidarity 
with the First Assembly of Black Community Councils 
of the Colombian Southern Pacific Region, go to 
http://www.petitiononline.com/FABCCSPR/petition.html. 

— Heidi Andrea Restrepo Rhodes 

1 "Toward a Consolidation of Territory with Autonomy and 
Self-Government" statement of First Assembly of Black 
Community Councils of the Colombian Southern Pacific. 
(pacificosurl52008@gmail.com) 

2 See Law 70 of Colombia (1993): In Recognition of the Right 
of Black Colombians to Collectively Own and Occupy their 
Ancestral Lands. English Translation. April 2007. Translat- 
ed by: Dr. Norma Lozano Jackson and Dr. Peter Jackson. 
Benedict College, Columbia, SC 29204. Retrieved at 
http://news.afrocolombians.com/news/?sectionid=ll. 

3 See "Colombia Memo, Afro-Colombian Human Rights: The 
Implications for U.S. -Colombia Free Trade Agreement." The 
Bernard and Audre Rapoport Center for Human Rights and 
Justice. University of Texas, Austin, http://www.utexas.edu/ 
law/academics/centers/humanrights/publications/Colom- 
bia.html. 

4 See Sept. 4, 2008, "Urgent Action URGENT ACTION! 
Human Rights situation in Curvarado is worsening," 
http://news.afrocolombians.com/news/?sectionid=8. 


Mumia update 



Monday, October 6 the U.S. Supreme Court refused 
to hear arguments for a new trial for Mumia Abu- 
Jamal, framed for killing Philadelphia police officer 
Daniel Faulkner. Mumia's attorney, Robert R. Bryan, 
filed a Petition for Writ of Certiorari with the Court 
alleging that witnesses were persuaded by the prose- 
cution to testify against Mumia. In July, the federal 
appeals court refused to reverse the Third Circuit 
Court's March decision to deny Mumia a new trial. 

Later this year, however, Bryan plans to bring the 
issue of racism in Mumia’s case before the Supreme 
Court. — Elise 
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interest of the immense majority. The proletariat, the 
lowest stratum of our present society, cannot stir, can- 
not raise itself up, without the whole superincumbent 
strata of official society being sprung into the air." 
Marx extended the meaning of this when he wrote an 
Address for the First International to President Lin- 
coln congratulating him on his election: "While the 
workingmen, the true political powers of the North, 
allowed slavery to defile their own republic, while 
before the Negro, mastered and sold without his con- 
currence, they boasted it the highest prerogative of the 
white-skinned laborer to sell himself and choose his 
own master, they were unable to attain the true free- 
dom of labor, or to support their European brethren in 
their struggle for emancipation, but this barrier to 
progress has been swept off by the red sea of the Civil 
War." 

THE EMANCIPATION OF African Americans from the 
bondage of slavery awakened in the consciousness of 
white labor that it itself was not free labor. Thus, after 
the Civil War, there was a nationwide struggle for the 
8-hour day. . . Marx reorganized his greatest theoretical 
work, Capital , on the basis of the Eight Hour Move- 
ment which swept the U.S 

What we can't lose sight of is the way Marx tightly 
tied his analysis of the objective development of capi- 
talism in a global context to a new freedom reaching 
beyond capitalist reality — the new revolutionary sub- 
jectivity of the proletariat. In this way he anticipated 
the revolutionary explosion throughout Europe in 
1848. What that means for today is to challenge the 
sense of estrangement from the masses that infects 
many intellectuals today. 

For example, the Black brain trust at Harvard Uni- 
versity posed an historic riddle in a series of interviews 
Henry Louis Gates conducted for Frontline. Professor 
Gates... interviewed a ghetto youth of today. The youth, 
who survives by hustling in the streets, expressed total 
contempt for the dead end McJob future this capitalist 
society offers. Instead of seeing reason and a critique of 
the whole past practice of the movement in this new 
L.A. Rebellion generation, Gates reflected how distant 
he felt from this youth. According to Gates he might as 
well have been from "Mars." We need Marx's under- 
standing of the dialectics of revolution in the Commu- 
nist Manifesto to overcome this estrangement. 

Struggles in Steel , a documentary film, tells the story 
of the 25-year struggle of African American steel work- 
ers in hazardous, low paying jobs throughout the years 
of the Civil Rights Revolution. And then, after these 
Black workers won their court battles using civil rights 
legislation, they found out that their jobs had evapo- 
rated due to the restructuring of steel production and 
world- wide competition. Struggles in Steel ends in the 
late 1980s with dynamic images of the destruction of 
one steel plant after another and unemployed Black 
steel workers standing on the dismal streets of steel 
towns contemplating their bleak future. These Black 
steel workers struggled to overcome alienation in pro- 
duction — a struggle inseparable from the Civil Rights 
Movement. Their victory also led them to discover that 
capitalism's process of accumulation can completely 
pull the rug out from under you. 

...THE TASK FOR TODAY is not retraining of African 
Americans to adjust to technological changes in pro- 
duction. The story of the steel workers shows that tech- 
nology in this society is used as a weapon against the 
movement when it achieves new gains.... The 1965 
Watts Rebellion which preceded the 1992 L.A. Rebel- 
lion by over 25 years... was reaching for a new univer- 
sal of freedom. It was reaching for a concept of freedom 
that didn't stop with new particular gains. To reach 
such a new universal not only calls for recognizing the 
subjectivity of the Black masses but also the need to 
unite theory with their practice in a new way. Recollec- 
tion of the persistence of the Black revolt is a way to 
realize, first in our minds and then in the world, that 
the idea of freedom doesn't stop but is in the ongoing 
process of determining itself. — May 3, 1998 
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U.S. pushes Pakistan into abyss 


The massive truck bomb that exploded Sept. 20 at the 
Islamabad Marriott hotel, killing more than 50 and 
injuring over 250, is the most recent manifestation of the 
many-sided political violence shaking 
Pakistan. It threatens the ruling powers 
and, more importantly, endangers the 
authentic mass social protest movement 
that brought down the decade-long 
authoritarian rule of Pervez Musharraf. The Pakistani 
cauldron includes: an armed Pakistani military and 
intelligence service that supports and attacks the Tal- 
iban fighters it itself founded in the 1990s; Islamic 
extremists waging war on both sides of the Pakistan- 
Afghanistan border; and self-aggrandizing/manipulative 
civilian political leaders maneuvering over state power. 
Within that cauldron, the Bush administration has cho- 
sen to take its "war on terror" to a new level. 

U.S. TROOPS IN PAKISTAN 

The New York Times reported in September that 
"President Bush secretly approved orders in July that, 
for the first time, allow American Special Operations 
forces to carry out ground assaults inside Pakistan 
without the prior approval of the Pakistani govern- 
ment." The first known assault involved more than two 
dozen Navy Seals spending several hours on Pakistani 
soil, possibly killing militants, but also civilian 
bystanders. The Pakistani government and military 
protested the secret assault, even though Pakistan's 
military at times works hand in glove with U.S. CIA 
and military officials. In late August, for example, a 
meeting was held on a U.S. aircraft carrier in the Indi- 
an Ocean attended by Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Admiral Mike Muller together with Gen. Ashfaq 
Parvez Kayani, the chief of staff of the Pakistani Army. 

U.S. political-military-economic interference in Pak- 
istan dates back to Russia's occupation of Afghanistan in 
the 1980s. The U.S. supplied billions of dollars, at first to 
arm Afghan fighters against Russia. Later, in 1994, Pak- 
istan created the Taliban to intervene in the civil war 
that raged in Afghanistan after the Russian withdraw- 
al. Taliban training camps, some no doubt funded by U.S. 
dollars, became poles of attraction for Islamic militants. 

Then came 9/11/01 and everything changed. Or did 
it? Musharraf joined Bush's "war on terrorism," and 
billions more U.S. dollars flowed in. At the same time 
the Pakistani military and Inter-Services Intelligence 
agency played a double game. They took U.S. money 
and arms while launching selected attacks against Tal- 
iban fighters on their territory and, at the same time, 
gave help and free rein to other Taliban who crossed 
the border to launch attacks in Afghanistan. 

After 9/11/01 the U.S. considered Pakistan "its" terri- 
tory, not only for launching war in Afghanistan, but as a 
target itself. For several years the U.S., under CIA oper- 
ations, has used Predator aircraft to fire missiles in Pak- 
istan at suspected militants. The result has been many 
civilian casualties, particularly in the tribal areas. There 
is a growing resentment by the Pakistani masses 
against the U.S., both for the U.S. -NATO continued mil- 
itary occupation of Afghanistan seven years after the 
U.S.'s first invasion, and for the U.S.'s military-political 
manipulations within Pakistan, particularly its nine- 
year-long support of Musharraf 's authoritarian rule. 

WHAT ABOUT PAKISTANIS? 

This helped create a mass protest against Musharraf 
that intensified with Chief Justice Iftikhar Muham- 
mad Chaudhry's principled stand against him. Tens of 
thousands of lawyers and supporters marched in the 
streets after Musharraf dismissed Chaudhry, helping 


to develop a mass protest movement which led to the 
end of Musharraf 's rule. It was one of the few times in 
the last decade when the voices and actions of the Pak- 
istani masses could be heard and seen. 

Are the hopes and desires of the 
Pakistanis to be again diverted in face 
of the reckless, endless "war on ter- 
ror"? The U.S. is playing a dangerous 
game with Pakistani lives. On the one hand, it maneu- 
vered with Musharraf and the "democractic" parties 
time and again; the latest being U.S. support of the new 
president, the corrupt Asif Ali Zardari, who inherited 
leadership of the People's Party after its leader Benazir 
Bhutto was assassinated. Treating the party as her pri- 
vate property, Bhutto's will gave her husband Zardari 
control. With Musharraf removed, Zardari reneged on 
his agreement to restore Chaudhry to office, no doubt 
fearing the possibility of corruption charges. 

On the other hand, and even more dangerous, the U.S. 
is playing with fire with the Taliban in Pakistan. The 
Pakistani Taliban is conducting its own war within, even 
as it is supported by elements of the Pakistan military 
in its other war in Afghanistan. In one tribal region of 
Pakistan the Taliban recently burned 130 girls' schools. 
Many of the recent suicide bomb attacks and the assas- 
sination of Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto last Decem- 
ber have been attributed to the Taliban. Now we have 
the horrific massacre at the Marriott hotel in Islamabad. 

Not satisfied with its nine-year support of Mushar- 
raf s authoritarian rule, the U.S. is continuing its 
seven-year war of occupation in Afghanistan, and esca- 
lating its military attacks against the Taliban and A1 
Qaeda in Pakistan. In truth, the U.S. escalation is 
paving the way for an unstable, chaotic Pakistan to fall 
into the abyss by opening the door wide for Islamic fun- 
damentalism. It may well lead to a war on the people of 
Pakistan. Are their hopes and desires for freedom and 
peace to be smothered by "the war on terror"? 


QUEER NOTES 


By Elise 

The weekend of Aug. 16 witnessed the first ever Gay 
Pride Parade in India including a protest of sodomy 
laws and calling on Britain to apologize for enacting 
them during its rule over India. Sodomy laws are regu- 
larly enforced and those found guilty can spend up to 
10 years behind bars. The protesters may find encour- 
agement if India's Supreme Court does hear a case 
challenging such laws. 

* * * 

Lesbian Guadalupe Benitez cannot be denied in vitro 
fertilization (IVF) because the California Supreme 
Court ruled that medical care is a civil right no matter a 
person's sexual orientation. Doctors attempted to deny 
Ms. Benitez the promised IVF treatment due to their 
fundamentalist religious beliefs that gay and unmarried 
partners having children is immoral. 

* * * 

A memorial to the 50,000 GLBT victims of the Holo- 
caust, unveiled in Berlin in May, was vandalized in 
mid-August. Concentration camp survivor Rudolf 
Brazda said, "To see such a thing today after all the 
suffering and horror we had to go through, it is cruel," 
and Christian Democrats (a conservative group) mem- 
ber Frank Henkel commented, "This cowardly and 
shocking act is an attack on the image we have of our- 
selves as a tolerant and open city" ( The Advocate , Aug. 
20, 2008). Germany continues its investigation. 


EDITORIAL 


Community rallies against brutal cops 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — On June 12, a videotape was leaked 
showing another egregious act of police brutality — a 
transgendered Black woman being beaten by a white 
officer in the lobby of the Shelby County Jail. A second 
officer held the woman down while the first put on a 
pair of latex gloves and beat his victim with handcuffs 
used as brass knuckles. At no time did the victim 
engage in any violence. 

I'm involved with the Mid-South Peace and Justice 
Center and the Women's Action Coalition. We called a 
meeting on June 18, which drew over 70. We drafted 
demands for officer sensitivity training on LGBTQ 
issues, public disclosure of alleged cases of brutality, 
and independent oversight of the Memphis Police 
Department. Because the police attacked the victim in 
the jail lobby — where they knew they were being video- 
taped — we knew this incident pointed to a broader pat- 
tern of abuse. We also wanted an investigation of: 

• the Shelby County Sheriff’s Office, as several 
Sheriff’s Department employees can be seen loitering 
in the background of the videoed beating. 

• the county medical staff because the nurse on the 
scene ignored the injured woman. She suffered lacera- 
tions on her head and face and had mace sprayed in 
her eyes. Instead, the nurse "treated" the officer's 
"injury" — a scrape on the back of his neck. 

We decided to convene a public forum for victims of 
police brutality to share their stories with the commu- 
nity and to demand accountablity. 

We met throughout the summer, including meeting 
with the officer in charge of the police academy, who 
promised that he would pass our concerns along to 
Larry Godwin, Director of the Memphis Police Depart- 
ment. We won't accept a mere four hours of sensitivity 
training, lumping in LGBTQ with issues of gender, 


race, etc., given only to new recruits. Tellingly, however, 
that officer has since been embroiled in a sexual scan- 
dal, so he has not been pursuing our demands. 

Godwin first claimed to welcome independent over- 
sight, then denied any need for it in interviews later. 
Approaching the City Council about passing a resolu- 
tion for an external investigation of the Memphis Police 
Department's human rights policies and practices, we 
found a vocal ally in Councilwoman Janis Fullilove. She 
even came to one of our community meetings to offer 
her support and put us in touch with the director of the 
Citizens' Law Enforcement Review Board (CLERB). 

An "independent oversight" for the Memphis Police 
Department, CLERB has been stifled by various fac- 
tors, including the fact that its charter only permits it 
to review investigations that have already been made 
by the MPD's Internal Affairs Bureau. A bureaucratic 
nightmare awaits citizens who want to make claims 
against the Memphis police. First, a citizen must file a 
report with the IAB. If the IAB refuses to investigate, 
as it most often does, there is no further recourse. The 
CLERB has no government resources and only one 
paid staff person, and has no right to enforce its find- 
ings. There is not one case of the police acting on a 
CLERB recommendation. 

In August, Fullilove sponsored a resolution before 
the Memphis City Council calling for an external inves- 
tigation of the Memphis Police Department and asking 
for a strengthened CLERB to provide citizen oversight 
"with some teeth," as she puts it. The resolution passed 
the first of three readings. The long work of ridding the 
Memphis Police Department of corrupt and abusive 
officers has just begun, but our group is happy that our 
initial attempts have been somewhat successful. 

— Amy 


Persecution of Roma 

In April 2008 members of neo-fascist political parties 
won the general election in Italy. The previous govern- 
ment had already begun anti-immigrant programs, 
especially focusing on the Roma, often known as "gyp- 
sies," but the new government promised to take them 
to a new level. 

In 2007, Roma were forced into squalid settlements 
called "solidarity villages," but the new administration 
has started closing these down in an attempt to force 
the Roma to leave the country. The Interior Minister, 
Roberto Marroni, has initiated a program of national 
registration and fingerprinting the Roma, even if they 
are Italian born (and some families have lived in Italy 
for centuries) or have passports. 

Emboldened by the attitudes of the government, a 
local mafia group, the Cammora, has committed dozens 
of attacks on settlements, chasing the Roma out of 
their homes with iron bars and torching the settle- 
ments. Maroni's response to these atrocities was, 
"that's what happens when Gypsies steal babies." It is 
a commonly believed urban legend that the Roma kid- 
nap babies, then distract people by throwing the babies 
at them in order to steal from them. Another minister, 
Umberto Bossi, stated "The people do what the politi- 
cal class isn't able to do." 

In May, a woman accused a Roma girl of trying to 
kidnap her baby. In response, vandals burned down a 
settlement in the Ponticelli neighborhood outside of 
Naples, and both adults and children were seen hurling 
Molotov cocktails. Firefighters and police officers stood 
by and watched, keeping the fire only from spreading 
away from the settlement. 

In another incident in June, two teenaged Roma sis- 
ters, Christina and Violetta, drowned while at Torre- 
gaveta beach. Some commentators brought up the pos- 
sibility of foul play since the sea was rough and the 
girls did not know how to swim. 

There has been resistance. Roma groups have held 
demonstrations wearing the black triangles that the 
Roma had been forced to wear in Nazi concentration 
camps. Members of anti-racist groups have sent their 
own fingerprints to the Interior Ministry. Catholic and 
Jewish human rights groups have condemned the 
actions of the Italian government, and so have religious 
officials, even the Pope. A petition can be signed at 
http://www.ipetitions.com/petition/stop-ethnic-cleans- 
ing-of-Roma/index.html demanding stronger political 
censure from the European parliament and the EU as 
well as the formation of a Crisis Management Commit- 
tee. It is important for citizens of the world to learn 
about this very disturbing situation and to put pres- 
sure on the Italian government as well as other gov- 
ernments that have been persecuting the Roma. 

—A. H. 

Critical Resistance 10 

On Sept. 26-28, several thousand former prisoners 
and activists gathered at the Critical Resistance 10 con- 
ference in Oakland, Cal. In a dizzying number of work- 
shops, activists discussed how to abolish the prison- 
industrial complex. At one workshop, called "Caged 
Mental Health: Strategies for Resistance in Women's 
Prisons, " a former prisoner spoke to the solution being 
the firmest solidarity between and with prisoners. 

There is no mental health in prison. You are encour- 
aged to take psych meds to anesthetize the sadness of 
being separated from your loved ones. 

Every living thing wants to be free. Being confined in 
prison is damaging to the human spirit. The damage dis- 
plays itself in many forms. For example, it is impossible 
to make even the simplest decisions: Where should I eat? 
Should I leave for an appointment at 8:00 or 8:15? Peo- 
ple may not understand this indecisiveness; it some- 
times leads to arguments even with your loved ones. 

In prison there was always a reminder of who was in 
control of our lives. Although I constantly resisted the 
oppressive environment, the damage done to me is 
real. When I was in a halfway house, the staff con- 
stantly reminded us that if we do anything wrong, we 
will be sent to prison again. The fear of returning to 
prison made it hard to function. I remember having 
gone out to run errands. I knew I had to be back at 4:00 
for an appointment. I thought I turned back in plenty 
of time, but the traffic was heavy, the bus didn't come 
on schedule and I was getting late. The fear of being 
sent to prison for being 5 minutes late for a meeting 
made me physically ill. When I got back, I had to 
reschedule the appointment, because I was not well. 

To deal mentally and emotionally with the reality of 
prison, I kept busy. I was totally involved in school, I 
especially remember a holistic health class. I practically 
lived in the vocational training building. I learned as 
much as I could about computers and software. I was 
active in the Muslim community and in my work. Yet no 
matter how much I did those things, I still felt the pain 
of prison confinement. Every few months I would cry 
myself to sleep and share with a friend how I cannot "do 
another day." At those times, my sisters helped to get me 
through another day. We had each other, and we still do. 

What gives prisoners hope? You can’t imagine how 
important it is to know people "out there" have not for- 
gotten you; it's cause to keep hoping. As much as possi- 
ble, use your mind: plan an event, register for any class 
available, read, etc. Having a relationship with God can 
also help. And you have to believe that one day you will 
leave that place. 

Thank you for supporting your loved ones and family 
inside women's prisons. We need you and we love you. 

— Hamdiya Cooks 
Director of California Coalition for Women Prisoners 
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Bailout can't save capitalism from its own gravediggers 


Continued from page 1 

statism vs. free market — revealing themselves as 
identical, was how that identity made so many political 
ideologues look like deer caught in the headlights. 

In spite of the public outrage, both presidential cam- 
paigns, the extremely lame duck President Bush, and 
leaders of both political parties in Congress lined up 
behind passing a bailout in the name of saving the 
"real" economy or "Main Street" from Wall Street's 
excesses. 

Presidential candidate John McCain, a long-time 
fervent backer of banking deregulation, who, a day ear- 
lier, was telling the Fed to get out of the business of 
bailouts, lined up behind the super bailout even as he 
repeated that the underlying economy was fundamen- 
tally strong. This was so out of touch with the reality of 
workers increasingly faced with losing their homes, 
jobs and health care, McCain suddenly lost ground in 
the polls after he had pulled ahead of Barack Obama 
through an ad campaign of blatant lies and appeals to 
racism. Obama gave cautious support for the Treasury 
Secretary's power grab, appearing with a line of his 
own financial experts, including Clinton's Treasury 
Secretary Robert Rubin, also a former Goldman Sachs 
Co-Chairman, and former Fed Chairman Paul Volcker. 

Feeling the heat from their constituents, the House 
failed to pass the bill by 12 votes. Four days later, the 
Senate, where only a third are up for re-election, 
passed a new bill adding another $110 billion in spend- 
ing and tax cuts, which then made it through the 
House and was immediately signed by President Bush. 

NATIONAL DEBT IS WORKERS 1 DEBT 

This colossal sum, on the scale of the cost of the Iraq 
War, will be added to the already exploding annual 
budget deficits now running over $500 billion. At the 
birth of capitalism Karl Marx noted that the national 
debt is the only part of the national wealth truly owned 
by the workers. The national debt has been a pivotal 
instrument of state-capitalism's despotism over work- 
ers, especially over the last two and a half decades. 
President Reagan started exploding the deficit through 
military spending in order to starve the gains in the 
social safety net workers had won after WWII. Obama 
has already intimated that the bailout will necessitate 
scaling back some of his spending plans. 

In the U.S., workers have been falling further and 
further behind with a concentration of wealth at the 
top in the last three decades of globalization and 
restructuring comparable to the era of robber barons of 
the 19th century. Under deregulation, demanded by 
Wall Street bankers like Paulson, the share of profits 
flowing to the financial sector of the economy increased 
from 10% to 40%. In 2006 Wall Street bankers gave 
themselves $62 billion just in bonuses. 

The American consumer was then continuously 
hailed as the reliable "hero" of the world economy, but 
that was at the cost of going deeper in debt. The U.S. 
savings rate is now effectively zero, the lowest among 
developed nations. When the Fed turned on the cheap 
money spigot to keep the economy up through a real 
estate bubble, mortgage debt exploded under the sales 
pitch that home prices would always rise. Many work- 
ers used their biggest asset — the homes in which they 
live — to survive, to pay today's exorbitant education 
costs and medical emergencies. It all collapsed when 
home prices retreated. The foreclosure crisis, now at 
10,000 per day, continues unabated. Vacant foreclosed 
houses blight whole neighborhoods along with modern 
day "Hoovervilles," tent cities set up by the new home- 
less, which are springing up throughout the U.S. For 
those workers a new Depression has already begun. 

Capitalists have learned from the 1930s to keep the 
system of global finance capital flowing at all cost. 
What is so crucial about finance capital, and why now 
does it require an economic czar with unprecedented 
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state power to save it from its own implosion? As our 
April-May editorial put it after the then-unprecedent- 
ed $30 billion bailout of "too big to fail" Bear Stearns: 

"Finance capitalism, 'uncoupled' from production, 
feeds the illusion that profit can come from speculative 
bubbles. At the moment of reckoning, the truth asserts 
itself: that profit only comes from extracting ever more 
surplus value or unpaid hours of labor from workers. 
The real vital function of the system of finance is divvy- 
ing up the loot from all the sweated, alienated labor 
extracted in labor-intensive manufacturing locales like 
India, China and Vietnam, as well as what remains in 
the U.S." 

CRISIS DEEPER THAN LIQUIDITY 

This financial crisis brings into sharp relief the 
U.S.'s status as the world's largest debtor nation. The 
tremendous loss of paper profits brings new tension 
between different centers of capital when they divvy up 
the shrinking pot of loot extracted from workers. The 
Chinese government, which could still teach U.S. capi- 
talists a thing or two about combining authoritarian 
state control and a free market, quietly dropped a 
bombshell in a state newspaper in the face of what 
they called a "financial tsunami" emanating from Wall 
Street. The Chinese state-capitalists, who for now con- 
tinue to buy much of the U.S. debt, are looking for a 
way to move away from the U.S. dollar as a global cur- 
rency and for a global "financial order no longer depen- 
dent on the United States." 

A crucial function of state-capitalism in a globalized 
economy is to discipline workers according to the needs 
of free-moving global capital. In one country after 
another, world financial bodies to which those coun- 
tries have been indebted have been forced into struc- 
tural adjustments that have cut social spending. The 
U.S.'s colossal indebtedness and the failure of the dol- 
lar to hold its value against other currencies threaten 
its privileged position in the global system of finance 
capital. This will bring even more pressure to bear 
against any expansion of social benefits in the U.S. 

The Fed may have learned from the banking mis- 
takes of the 1930s to immediately address liquidity 
problems, but the intractable problem of unemploy- 
ment in the Great Depression, reflected also in today's 
global unemployed army, has much deeper roots than 
liquidity. Marx's prediction that the rate of profit tends 
to fall because of unemployment — a failure of capital- 
ism to reproduce its source of value, alienated labor — 
comes alive at different crisis points. 

Great Depression economists had to confront the 
need to couple the economy with employment. Howev- 
er, New Deal programs, which ameliorated severe 
hardship, never really succeeded in bringing the econ- 
omy out of the Depression. It was the global human 
disaster of WWII, which also destroyed a vast amount 
of global capital, that was the basis for restarting the 


process of accumulation with a relatively unscathed 
U.S. as its center. 

By the mid-1970s, after Europe and Japan rebuilt 
their economies with the then latest technology, there 
was a global recession and an era of low growth. Once 
again, economists rediscovered Marx's prediction of a 
falling rate of profit.* Capital's remedy was massive 
restructuring of the global economy, moving manufac- 
turing to low cost nineteenth century conditions of 
labor. This restructuring has run into its own internal 
barrier with the present crisis as a watershed. 

TIME FOR DOING AND THINKING 

The U.S. economy has eliminated over 760,000 jobs 
in the last nine months. In February the unemploy- 
ment rate was 4.8%. It steadily climbed to 6.1% by 
August. Many more U.S. workers will join the global 
ranks of an unemployed army who are already "ill- 
housed, ill-clad, and ill-nourished" and rebellious, (see 
"World Food Crisis stirs revolt" June/July N&L). With 
its failure to reproduce alienated labor, Marx said, cap- 
italism produces its own gravediggers. 

However, labor doesn't move with the kind of expe- 
ditious class solidarity capitalist rulers have shown in 
this crisis. There is always a lot of thinking and strug- 
gle before labor presents its own collective response in 
what appears to be mass spontaneity. There are a lot of 
small strikes against capital's continuous demand for 
takebacks like the recent three month strike of 3,650 
workers at American Axle that ended in a UAW sellout. 
Nurses and other health care workers continue to 
strike over working conditions that diminish quality 
care and for universal health care. Immigrant labor, 
now under near police state repression, showed its 
vitality and crucial place in the U.S. economy in a mas- 
sive strike in May 2006. 

Trying to stir opposition in their own direction, near- 
ly all politicians expressed their "outrage" while claim- 
ing there is no alternative to saving capitalism and 
showing "bipartisan" solidarity with capitalists when 
the whole economy is at risk. This crisis revealed how 
rapidly objective events can call the whole capitalist 
system into question and generate a lot of action and 
new thinking about what is possible. Past failures sure- 
ly show that the opposite of alienated labor is not to be 
found in statist intervention, political parties or trade 
unions, all of which broker on capitalist ground. At this 
crucial moment of capital's reorganization, it is impor- 
tant to engage that rethinking with Marx's concept of 
what it would take for humanity to break with being 
organized under the rule of capitalist production's alie- 
nated labor. 


* See "Today's Epigones Who Try to Truncate Marx's 
Capital Sept. 21, 1977, in Marx's Capital and Today's 
Global Crisis by Raya Dunayevskaya. (To order see 
page 7.) 


U.S. plots with right wing in Bolivia 


Right-wing forces in several departments (regions) 
of Bolivia, under the guidance of reactionary governors, 
began a campaign of destruction and mayhem after 
Evo Morales' government got overwhelming support in 
an August nationwide referendum (see Aug.-Sept. 
N&L). Attacks on federal government offices and 
human rights organizations were designed to intimi- 
date and terrorize supporters of Morales, who chose not 
to respond immediately. 

Who did respond were thousands from Bolivia's 
social movements, particularly Indigenous campesinos 
and urban activists. They took 
to the streets, even in depart- 
ments with a right-wing vot- 
ing majority, to defend the 
Morales government against 
this attempted "civic coup." 

For the moment they have 
halted the right-wing offen- 
sive, but the cost has been 
high. 

On Sept. 11 a thousand 
men, women and children 
from the tropical department 
of Pando were on a march 
toward the capital, Cobija, to 
protest Gov. Leopoldo Fernan- 
dez's attempt to take over the 
city and airport. They were 
met by assassins/paramilitaries, most probably orga- 
nized by the governor, who murdered 30 marchers. 
"This was a massacre of farmers; this is something that 
we should not allow," said one of the protesters. Only 
then did Morales declare a state of siege and send 
troops into the department. 

Ever since Morales' election as president, U.S. 
Ambassador Philip Goldberg has been encouraging the 
reactionary rebel governors. His response to their orga- 
nized terrorism, which occurred after the Presidential 
and governors' referendum, was not to condemn it, but 
to travel to the region for more conspiratorial meetings. 
The Morales government reacted by expelling Gold- 
berg. 

Are we seeing here actions similar to U.S. behavior 
in Chile in the period leading up to Salvador Allende's 
overthrow on Sept. 11, 1973? If a civic coup did not 
work, can a military coup a la Pinochet be ruled out? 
The U.S. has developed so many contacts in the Boli- 
vian military, one cannot have confidence that it will 
continue to back the government. 



Supporters of Evo Morales marching with 
Bolivian flag toward the city of Santa Cruz. 


The departmental governors are in full opposition to 
the scheduled December vote on the newly drawn-up 
constitution. The new constitution would give the state 
more control over the economy and national resources, 
instead of the separatism the governors demand, but 
give autonomy to Indigenous communities. It lays out 
a mixed economy of private, public and communal 
industries. 

The Bolivian government, as in Venezuela and now 
Ecuador, is seeking to transform society through 
rewriting the laws, particularly by adopting a new con- 
stitution. As admirable as 
many of the aims and changes 
are, how will such a constitu- 
tion be enforced? How will it 
be implemented to provide at 
least a partial social transfor- 
mation of Bolivian society? 

In a dialogue with the right- 
wing governors being facilitat- 
ed by the President of the 
Organization of American 
States, Morales stated, "I 
want to sign a document that 
will allow for the pacification 
of the country... and guaran- 
tee a new political constitu- 
tion for the state." At the 
same time he noted, "I have a 
letter from the mobilized social movements... we await 
their participation." 

Indeed, it is the power of the social movements that 
is the key for any lasting change in Bolivia. Only they, 
not the Bolivian military, nor even the Morales govern- 
ment, can implement, make concrete, and defend social 
and human rights in the constitution. Only they can 
truly test this new constitution, and move beyond some 
of its narrow economic limits. 

Debates are taking place in Bolivia that do not sep- 
arate the need to respond to the very real threat from 
the reactionaries of the right from the necessity to 
deepen the Bolivian revolutionary process. Despite 
many hopes, peace — or a stalemate — in Bolivia may 
not be viable, particularly if the U.S. continues its back- 
stage maneuvers. How can the power of the mobilized 
social movements become decisive in defending the 
Bolivian revolutionary process? Peace through civil 
war, not only against the reactionary right but for a 
deepening of social transformation, may of necessity 
come to be on the agenda. — E. W. 
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PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE 


Remembering Cyril Smith 


"That is what has been missing — the whole new 
concept of ' post-Marx Marxism as a pejorative ' — it 
just laid there in Rosa Luxemburg , Women f s 
Liberation , and Marx f s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion." — Raya Dunayevskaya, "June 1, 1987" 

The late English Marxist Cyril Smith (1929-2008), 
who passed away May 8, asked a great question that 
opened up a lot of new perspectives. He had embarked 
on a re-examination of the "Marxist-Leninist" assump- 
tions he had carried through his life as a Communist 
Party member and later as a Trotskyist. This can be 
seen in his late books, Marx at the Millennium (1996) 
and Karl Marx and the Future of the Human (2005). 

In response to his reading of Raya Dunayevskaya' s 
work, Smith took issue with her on one important 
point: "...we can't pick out those bits of Hegel's work 
which appear to fit in with our own revolutionary 
ideas. We must take him as a whole... I believe that 
Dunayevskaya' s refusal to attend to Hegel's Philoso- 
phy of Right, illustrates this mistaken attitude. Marx 
actually made this book the starting point for his life- 
long struggle with Hegel, when he wrote his 1843 'Cri- 
tique of Hegel's Philosophy of the State'" (News & Let- 
ters, July 2000). 

SMITH'S THOUGHTFUL CRITIQUE 

Smith's was a critique rendered with great thought- 
fulness and respect. If taken seriously, it should also 
serve to illuminate one of Dunayevskaya' s signal 
works, Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution (RLWLKM, 1982). 
Here she developed her original category of "'Post- 
Marx Marxism' as a pejorative, beginning with 
Engels." In doing this Dunayevskaya presented an 
astonishingly original reading of the totality of Marx's 
work, in RLWLKM's third section. 

She began with the 1840s, as Smith indicates must 
be done. Even before writing his critique of Hegel's Phi- 
losophy of Right, Marx was challenging bourgeois soci- 
ety by his militant support of the right to freedom of 
the press, and the championing of human rights over 
property rights. This ultimately led Marx to write his 
critique of Hegel, of whom Marx felt himself at once the 
disciple and critic. It also led Marx to his recognition of 
the proletariat as the revolutionary class. 

As Dunayevskaya put it, "What we may call 'the self- 
determination of the Idea,' Historical Materialism, 
which was born out of his concept of Alienated Labor, 


Police attack veterans 


Baghdad on the Mississippi, that's the name my 
friend Retired Colonel Ann Wright coined to describe 
the aggressive tactics employed by police presence at 
the Republican National Convention in St Paul, Minn. 

While attending the Veterans For Peace Convention 
before the RNC began, I heard Jeremy Scahill speak 
about arriving at the airport and Amy Goodman and he 
learned that a Democracy Now employee was being 
detained with a group that organized to video police 
actions. The authorities wanted no incriminating evi- 
dence depicting abusive police actions. 

My first encounter with St. Paul police was after the 
march on Labor Day when a group of veterans attempt- 
ed to walk from the Capitol grounds to Harriet Island 
where a concert was underway. All pedestrian access 



through downtown St. Paul was blocked by the police. 

After the Poor People's March for Economic Justice, 
the police began setting off concussion grenades and 
firing tear gas at peaceful marchers attempting to 
leave the area. As I observed a police perimeter being 
enclosed, another Veterans For Peace member and I 
began moving so as to not get caught up in their net. 
There were approximately 300 Darth Vader-looking 
goons forming this perimeter. We retreated to an area 
deemed safe. Again, there were more grenades and gas. 
The only street allowing escape had a contingent of 
police at the first block intersection and as we moved in 
that direction they began lobbing tear gas canisters at 
us. This action was absolutely unnecessary as we were 
dispersing as instructed by the only means available 
and we were gassed along with a few hundred other 
marchers. I suppose we were being punished for just 
being present at the march. 

Later that evening a group of friends were lounging 
at Black Dog Saloon and someone suggested we drive 
over to the mayor's home in St. Paul and register our 
complaint. Upon arrival at the mayor's home about a 
dozen of us were met by ten St. Paul police cars. After 
a bit of discussion we later filed a formal complaint to 
the Watch Commander by phone. My last evening in St. 
Paul was spent outside the Ramsey County jail where 
a few hundred protesters were being held. I was among 
a couple hundred support people outside the jail. 

— Mike Hearington 
Veterans For Peace 


was the culmination of the critique Marx began in 1841 
when he was telling his Young Hegelian colleagues that 
it was not enough to criticize Hegel for 'accommodat- 
ing' to the Prussian state, that what was needed was to 
discover the principle in Hegelian philosophy that led 
to that accommodation. Only in that way could one 
transcend the inadequacy in so genuinely historic a 
way as to create a new ground for a philosophy of free- 
dom. Freedom was the bones and sinew, the heart and 
soul, the direction for totally new beginnings" 
(RLWLKM, p. 126). 

Hegel of course had made clear in his Philosophy of 
Mind that freedom played the same role in his own phi- 
losophy. In the final paragraphs of that work he 
stressed the unity of the self-determination of the Idea 
and the self-bringing forth of liberty. He understood 
this in terms of bourgeois society and bourgeois right. 
Marx saw that these two aspects, in bourgeois reality 
were separated and the unity needed to be re-created. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR REVOLUTIONARY 
PHILOSOPHY 

It seems that Marx was critiquing Hegel's Philoso- 
phy of Right in a way that remained entirely true to 
Hegel's Philosophy of Mind. It was a critique that 
began, in a sense, with Absolute Mind. It allows you to 
see that what Marx was doing later, in his 1844 Manu- 
scripts was creating the ground of the historic respon- 
sibility for revolutionary philosophy. This entailed both 
a critique and a re-creation of Hegel's philosophy. 

Dunayevskaya is able to project this aspect of Marx 
so concretely in RLWLKM because her own philosoph- 
ic breakthrough on Hegel's Absolute Mind in 1953 
allowed her to appropriate the totality of Marx's own 
work as well as the method of Marx's re-creation of 
Hegel. It seems to me that's the only way to proceed 
without the kind of either/or that Cyril Smith posed so 
acutely. 

Dunayevskaya didn't spell it out, but the whole 
structure of RLWLKM is illuminated by her "philo- 
sophic moment" of 1953. She makes this crystal clear 
in a paragraph she added to the last page dated August 
26, 1983: "That which Hegel judged to be the synthesis 
of the 'Self-Thinking Idea' and the Self-Bringing-Forth 
of Liberty,' Marxist-Humanism holds, is what Marx 
had called the new society. The many paths to get there 
are not easy to work out" (RLWLKM, p. XXXVIII). 

That was indeed the heart and soul of RLWLKM, 
including the sections on Rosa Luxemburg and revolu- 
tionary democracy, the Women's Liberation Movement, 
and the 1875 Critique of the Gotha Program. These are 
aspects of concretizing that philosophic moment, on the 




by Brown Douglas 

While much of the U.S. Left insists on a simplistic 
view of an undifferentiated, imperialist, "Zionist" (a 
term that can mean something different every time it's 
used) Israel, there is an Other Israel that is strong and 
vibrant and insists on projecting an alternative vision. 
That you don't hear much about it in the bourgeois 
media — or the progressive media, for that matter — is 
not only infuriating, but a major reason that many here 
in the U.S. hold on to a narrow view that harms poten- 
tial solidarity. 

There are a myriad of grassroots movements and 
organizations in Israel and Palestine opposing the 
occupation, many of which speak for themselves and 
are covered frequently in News & Letters. I want to 
focus on youth-centered organizations that are bravely 
opposing the Israeli occupation, showing human soli- 
darity with their brothers and sisters in Palestine, and 
putting into action the potentially revolutionary slogan 
that "another world is possible." 

OASIS OF PEACE 

"Alternative Camp" is in its third year, and exists so 
that youth can escape the mainstream version of 
nationalist militarism. Youth at the camp are in an 
environment of resistance to Israel's rulers' occupation 
of the Palestinian territories. They discuss draft resis- 
tance, conscientious objection, and learn from the suc- 
cesses of others who started the refusenik movement in 
the 1980s as a response to the Israel/Lebanon War. 

Importantly, Alternative Camp is held on the 
grounds of a joint Palestinian/Israeli peace community 
called Wahat al-Salam/Neve Shalom (Oasis of Peace). 
Anyone who knows anything about Israeli society will 
know that any project involving Arab- Jewish equality 
and cooperation is a risky endeavor and under threat of 
attack by the Israeli government. This binational, self- 
governed community contributes to the revolutionary 
history of spontaneous self-education and self-govern- 
ment arising from freedom struggles, like the Freedom 
Schools in the southern U.S. during the Civil Rights 
Movement, and the Zapatista communities arising 
from the 1994 revolt. While there is clearly no one-to- 
one comparability between the above organizations, it's 
important to point out the continuity of self-organiza- 
tion of struggles and the possibilities of developing 
their contributions from practical experiments to revo- 
lutionary praxis. 

With roots stretching back to 1970, the Shministim 
(high school seniors) refuseniks are the youngest and 
sometimes most vocal opponents of the Israeli occupa- 


uncharted terrain where Marx both critiqued and re- 
created Hegel. The heart and soul of freedom. This 
becomes clearer as time passes. 

Dunayevskaya was writing with an epic sweep and 
at the same time a deep philosophic illumination that 
was meant to speak to the generations that had expe- 
rienced the failures and contradictions of post-Marx 
Marxism. Cyril Smith, who had experienced the Com- 
munist Party of the zhdanov shchina and the vagaries 
of Gerry Healy's corrupt "Trotskyism" was a good 
example. 

RLWLKM speaks just as well today, when freedom is 
still long-sought but little apparent. If Cyril Smith 
never felt that his great question was answered, as I 
believe, then that wouldn't be because the proper 
answer wasn't before our eyes. 

— Tim Finnigan 
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tion. This year, their letter to President Olmert states, 
in part: 

"We, high-school graduate teens, declare that we 
shall work against the Israeli occupation and oppres- 
sion policy in the occupied territories and the territo- 
ries of Israel... We oppose the actions taken in the name 
of the 'defense' of the Israeli society (Checkpoints, tar- 
geted killing, apartheid roads-available for Jews only, 
curfews etc.) that serve the occupation and exploitation 
policy, annex more conquered territories to the State of 
Israel and tramples the rights of the Palestinian popu- 
lation in an aggressive manner" (see the full letter at: 
http://refusetokill.blogspot.com/2008/08/shministim- 
letter-2008.html). 

This year, Udi Nir was the first Shminist to be sent 
to military prison — an almost inevitable repercussion 
from the Israeli state — as a result of the Shministim 
actions. This has spurred a movement of letter writing 
and demonstrations to get Udi out of jail, the kind of 
which is frequently — and sadly — the heart of refusenik 
solidarity campaigns. Those who hold a narrow view of 
Israeli society should ask themselves: Do we here in 
the U.S. have such a vibrant and brave group of 
resisters that frequently go to jail for opposing our mil- 
itaristic society? There is no doubt that, to anyone 
interested in a two-state solution in Israel/Palestine 
and to all peace loving people of the world, the above 
movements give some hope that a solution can be 
worked out for the Middle East. 

ALTERNATIVE TO EXPLOITATION 

For those of us who work to build a movement and a 
revolution that achieves even more than the wildest 
hopes for Middle East peace and justice, some more 
questions could be posed: Isn't there something in 
these movements and groups, which function coopera- 
tively in their struggle for an alternative to "occupation 
and exploitation," that points towards a new vision of 
human relations? Does a philosophy — a total view — of 
revolutionary transformation need to be brought in 
"from the outside," or is there something indigenous to 
these struggles that could act as a starting point? 
Marxist-Humanists hold that when movements and 
groups like Oasis of Peace, the refuseniks, Shministim 
and others form during freedom struggles, there exists 
an impulse within them to transcend the limits that by 
definition arise from being a group organized around a 
single issue. The philosophy of self-developing subjec- 
tivity and revolutionary humanism that Marxist- 
Humanism has to offer in solidarity can be a crucial 
component to transcending all limits and creating a 
new society. 


Other Israel's new vision 
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Mugabe in control 


Details of the compromise agreement between Zim- 
babwe's President Robert Mugabe, Morgan Tsvangirai 
and the Movement for Democratic Change (MDC) have 
finally emerged. Also, the stepping down of South 
African President Thabo Mbeki who helped negotiate 
it sheds light on the connection between the two coun- 
tries. 

In the new agreement between Mugabe's ZANU-PF 
and the MDC, Tsvangirai becomes Prime Minister, in 
appearance sharing executive authority with Mugabe. 
He will chair a council of ministers, while Mugabe will 
chair the cabinet. Two deputy prime ministers will bal- 
ance the two current deputy presidents. In 18 months 
there is supposed to be a referendum on a new Consti- 
tution for Zimbabwe, overseen by a committee of Par- 
liament. 

But beyond the eerie symmetry, Mugabe still retains 
the lion's share of power. He will make most important 

Dare we hope? 

JERUSALEM, ISRAEL —As Carole King sings: 

You know, the people were quite pleased 
'Cause the outlaw had been seized 
And on the whole, it was a very good year 
For the undertaker. 

Well, the alleged outlaw, former Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Ehud Olmert, awaits indictment, probably on 
charges of fraud, abuse of public trust, maybe bribery, 
too. The evidence draws a portrait of a man committed 
to the good life and political aggrandizement, but it 
does not point to a major scheme for financial bonanza. 
Olmert was not toppled because of corruption, but 
because he delivered to Israel its first loss at war — in 
Lebanon, of course. 

And now Tzipi Livni — scion of a militant dynasty, 
graduate of Mossad covert operations, protege of Arik 
Sharon — was elected head of the ruling party in Israel, 
and she too talks about change, a new way of doing pol- 
itics, a preference for peace over territory. This is the 
deepening of a direction that had been taken by Sharon 
and reinforced by Olmert, his successor. All three had 
been staunch advocates of "the greater land of Israel" 
ideology until recent years. Investing in the occupied ter- 
ritories was a long and expensive mistake, said Olmert. 

But can we count on Livni to do the right thing, to sit 
down and negotiate a peace that will be acceptable to 
both sides — a two-state solution that shares Jerusalem 
as the capital, a just and viable scenario for the Pales- 
tinian refugees, an equitable distribution of water 
resources, investment in the development of Palestine 
to ensure its economic viability? 

Tzipi Livni is not Mother Teresa nor the Dalai Lama. 
She probably more closely resembles Alfred Nobel him- 
self, once called a "merchant of death" for inventing and 
commercializing dynamite. Livni, too, served the mili- 
tary establishment in Israel until she left it for a law 
career. Will she, like Nobel, also seek a place in history 
by making up for years of feeding the war machine? 

Livni will have many obstacles, the first being to 
forge a government coalition including partners who 
are not on her side. She will have to take risks of sub- 
stance, facing down the Israeli war makers, standing 
up to settlers with their implied threat of a divisive and 
bloody civil war. 

Two years ago, Livni was the only Israeli cabinet 
member who spoke out against launching an all-out 
war in Lebanon at a moment when a frenzy of 
vengeance and nationalism gripped the entire nation. 
Can we expect more such political and moral courage? 
Dare we be hopeful? 

Or will it again be another good year for the under- 
taker? 

—Gila Svirsky 


decisions, subject to "consultation" with Tsvangirai, but 
not to veto by him. 

Most importantly, the deal takes no note of the 
demands of the "day-to-day struggle of ordinary Zim- 
babweans" (see News & Letters Aug.-Sept. 2008). The 
compromise agreement is opposed by the Zimbabwe 
Congress of Trade Unions (ZCTU) and many civil soci- 
ety organizations. 

It will be interesting to see how the resignation of 
President Mbeki will affect the new situation. His sup- 
port of Mugabe had highlighted tensions within the 
African National Congress' (ANC) ruling coalition, 
with the South African Communist Party (SACP) rec- 
ommending Mbeki's recall along with a greater 
accountability of the ANC's leadership. The SACP also 
opposes the compromise agreement with Mugabe in 
Zimbabwe, and the Congress of South African Trade 
Unions came into conflict with Mbeki over its support 
for the ZCTU. This ambivalence will be tested under 
the ANC leadership of Jacob Zuma, who has expressed 
various attitudes toward Mugabe in the past. 

When asked what could be expected from Zuma at 
home, South African activist and poet Dennis Brutus 
had this to say: Zuma "went to Davos, the World Eco- 
nomic Forum, [and] met with Merrill Lynch and said, 
'Don’t worry, the economic policies that Mbeki adopted, 
I’m going to continue those policies.' So, in fact, there 
will be a continuity on the economic level, even while 
people are arguing that the corporations should not be 
given priority. The jobs and housing, people living in 
the shacks and in the shanties, as they were under 
apartheid, still living under the same conditions." 

Beyond any ruler's ambivalence, it is the masses of 
Southern Africa who must be heard right now. 

— Gerry Emmett 

Un-natural disasters 

In August and September, four huge storms struck 
Haiti, causing loss of life and enormous physical destruc- 
tion. The death toll reached toward 1,000, and the num- 
ber of homeless came close to a million. As devastating 
as are these natural disasters, it is the un-naturalness of 
their consequences that characterizes Haiti in its 
human suffering and vast damage to the land. 

Deforestation — more than 95% of Haiti's forests no 
longer exist — was the immediate cause for the rush of 
water and plummeting rivers of mud that swallowed up 
hundreds of people and pulverized thousands of ram- 
shackle houses. It is a deforestation that lies deep in the 
history of Haiti, first in the colonial/slave world, then in 
the post-Haitian revolution 19th century, followed by the 
deepening impoverishment of its people and land in the 
20th century and continuing to today. 

Its continual deep impoverishment has meant that 
the poor, who live on its hills, have for decades cut the 
remaining trees for survival. They did not and do not 
have access to cooking gas or kerosene, so they obtain 
fuel by cutting trees and making charcoal. As Paul 
Farmer, a doctor and long-time human rights activist in 
Haiti, notes: "They have been driven into a corner, the 
people I serve, you know, the rural poor. Their only 
option for cooking has been to make this charcoal, and 
they're going to continue as long as they have no jobs, no 
food, and no fuel." 

In "normal" times some 70% of Haitians have no 
access to potable water, resulting in high incidents of 
intestinal parasites and amoebic dysentery. The Inter- 
American Development Bank had approved loans to 
rework the water and sanitary system for two of Haiti's 
cities. But for political reasons, the U.S. has worked for 
years to slow down the disbursment of this money. 

— Eugene Walker 


India's floods show 
capital's inhumanity 

The death toll in the current Indian flooding is esti- 
mated at 2,000 people, and literally millions more have 
been displaced. The first flood disaster occurred in 
northern Bihar last month, where an embankment on 
the Kosi River was breached to the extent that the 
river dug a new course, permanently wiping out many 
villages. As many as a thousand villages there have 
been inundated. 

Now disastrous flooding has also spread to Uttar 



Pradesh in the north, and Orissa in the east. In Uttar 
Pradesh more than 50,000 people are in relief camps, 
with nearly three million people affected. In Orissa, 
more than 3.7 million people have been affected, with 
thousands of villages currently underwater. Up to 
600,000 people remain marooned on rooftops or high 
ground at this moment. 

As in Bihar last month, there is a shortage of rescue 
and relief efforts and there is anger. Conflict are report- 
ed with authorities in Orissa. While some government 
spokesmen claim that there is nothing more they could 
have done, a closer look at the situation in Bihar tells 
a different story. 

Bihar is one of India's poorest states, and many of 
the surviving villagers escaped with nothing but the 
clothes on their backs. Over a third of Bihar's 90 mil- 
lion people already lived below the poverty line, with 
annual per capita income estimated at just $160. In the 
wake of the flood, these people were left in crowded 
refugee camps with shortages of food, clean drinking 
water, and medicine. 

Residents accused the Indian government of failing 
to respond with proper urgency, sending too few rescue 
boats and helicopters, and too little food aid. There are 
reports of local government-connected gangs in Bihar 
taking possession of rescue boats and making off with 
relief materials. Corrupt politicians and bureaucrats 
have done the same in previous emergency situations. 

Even more telling is what politicians and bureau- 
crats didn't do. The Kosi River embankment that was 
breached is near the border of India and Nepal. It had 
been built 50 years ago, following another round of 
deadly flooding in the area. It was meant to be a tem- 
porary embankment, expected to last 25 years and be 
succeeded by more permanent flood control measures. 
But the Indian central government took no further 
action, and neither apparently did local authorities in 
Bihar. 

Nothing was done even though Bihar is one of the 
most densely populated areas of India, and studies had 
drawn attention to the ever-growing number of people 
at risk from floods there. 

It is a scenario repeated again and again. The extent 
to which a society has become a human society can be 
measured by its planning for, and its response to, such 
"natural" disasters. 

— G. E. 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Commu- 
nist as in Russia and China. We stand 
for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a 
new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters 
was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparat- 
ed from the articulation of a philoso- 
phy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marx- 
ist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 


of the National Editorial Board and 
National Chairwoman of the Commit- 
tees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907 - 83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal , 
became editor of the paper from 1955 
to 1983. Dunayevskaya's works, 
Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 
until Today (1958), Philosophy and 
Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx's Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on 
Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene and shows the two-way road 
between the U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend 
the limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which Duna- 
yevskaya left us in her work from the 
1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx's Marxism in its 
original form as a new Humanism and 
in her re-creation of that philosophy 
for our age as Marxist-Humanism. 
This is recorded in the documents on 
microfilm and open to all under the 
title The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion — Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Development . 

Dunayevskaya's philosophic com- 
prehension of her creation and devel- 
opment of Marxist-Humanism, espe- 
cially as expressed in her 1980s writ- 
ings, presents the vantage point for 
re-creating her ideas anew. Seeking to 
grasp that vantage point for ourselves 
and make it available to all who 
struggle for freedom, we have pub- 
lished Dunayevskaya's original 1953 
philosophic breakthrough and her 


final 1987 Presentation on the Dialec- 
tics of Organization and Philosophy in 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- 
Humanism (1989), and donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at develop- 
ing and concretizing this body of ideas 
for our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party "to lead." We 
participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internation- 
ally. As our Constitution states: "It is 
our aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital 
and labor." We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. 
Send for a copy of the Constitution of 
News and Letters Committees. 


Independent Media Center 





WORKSHOPTALKS 


Karl Marx on the 
shop floor 

by Htun Lin 

Recently, I was invited to participate in a discus- 
sion on "Capitalism, Justice, and Healthcare" at the 
Radical Philosophy Association (RPA) conference. 
Other speakers on the panel spoke about concepts of 
the "public good" and "fair trade." I talked about the 
protracted battle in the health care workplace 
against what Karl Marx called alienated labor. 

In my daily activity on the shop floor, I see Marx's 
philosophy constantly come to life in a way that is 
different from the usual analyses of Marx's texts. I 
was looking forward to discussing Marx's writings 
with others. I left this particular panel feeling dis- 
appointed. 

I thought, "Where was Marx"? There was lit- 
tle direct and explicit discussion of Marx's phi- 
losophy from others on this panel. This steered 
the general discussion toward reform and reg- 
ulation. 

In response, I said that I am not against regula- 
tion, but again, where was Marx? I brought the dis- 
cussion back to the shop floor. I believe Marx would 
not have been against regulation, but, to him, that is 
only a small beginning, not an end in itself. Marx's 
life-long pursuit was going beyond politics to achieve 
concrete self-determination in the workplace, realiz- 
ing "human power which is its own end." 

Health care regulation emerged to referee battles 
in the health care workplace. Career legislators have 
codified a mountain of regulation. We are subjected 
to an army of regulators, overseers, watchdog 
agencies, governmental and non-governmental. 

Continued on page 3 


BLACK/REDVIEW 


Marxism and Freedom: 

a page in history 

by John Alan 

In celebration of the 50th anniversary of the publica- 
tion of Raya Dunayevskayas Marxism and Freedom, 
we print excerpts from John Alan's Dialectics of Black 
Freedom Struggles that takes up Marxism and Free- 
dom and the debate on the Black dimension. 

Even before Marxist-Humanism arose as a full phi- 
losophy of liberation beginning in the 1950s, Raya 
Dunayevskaya reconnected with Marx's position on 
the integrality of the African-American liberation 
movement to human emancipation. In the 1940s she 
carried on a battle in the American Trotskyist move- 
ment as she insisted on the independent nature of the 
Black struggle. 

AN IMPORTANT OPPOSITION tendency had arisen within 
the American Trotskyist movement at the outbreak of 
World War II, known as the State-Capitalist Tendency. 
Its analysis was that Stalin's Russia, far from still 
being a workers' state, had been transformed into its 
opposite, a state-capitalist society. The tendency was 
called the Johnson-Forest Tendency (JFT) after the 
names of its co-leaders, C.L.R. James (Johnson) and 
Raya Dunayevskaya (Forest). 

James and Dunayevskaya viewed state-capitalism 
as a new global stage of capitalism. Their economic 
analysis of this was never separated from the new 
forms of revolt arising against it. Specifically, they 
became known for their unique analysis of the inde- 
pendent nature of the Black struggles for freedom 
when, in the midst of World War II, Black uprisings 
erupted in Detroit and Harlem as well as a miners' 
strike which included large numbers of Black miners. 
James and Dunayevskaya wrote a series of pioneering 
studies on the "Negro Question" in America and its 

Continued on page 8 
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Outpouring for Obama points beyond 
election to quest for full freedom 


by Olga Domanski and Franklin Dmitryev 

National Co-Organizers, News and Letters Committees 

The shocking news released Dec. 5 of half a million 
more workers being thrown into 
unemployment nearly eclipsed 
the importance of the election, 
just one month earlier, of the first 
African American president. 

No one, however, can dismiss the 
historic importance of a Black man 
winning the presidency of so racist 
a land as the U.S. has proved to be 
since its very birth. None could fail 
to be moved by the fully interracial 
and multiethnic millions rejoicing 
in Grant Park in Chicago, and 
dancing in the streets of both 
Harlem and Times Square in New 
York on election night. Far from 
simple euphoria, it seemed to man- 
ifest a totally new kind of experi- 
ence. Throughout the whole cam- 
paign, the hundreds of thousands 
who had poured out to Obama's ral- 
lies had been seen by some pundits 
as portending nothing less than a 
"revolutionary political shift." 

What made it "revolutionary" was 
that the aspirations of those thousands who poured out to 
the rallies and stood in long lines on Nov. 4 were casting 
their ballots for a "change" that went deeper into freedom 
than just political freedom, to self-determination in every- 
day life. What distinguished the election of Obama was 
that it went beyond race as the determinant to the ques- 
tion of freedom. 

Getting beyond race as the determinant does not mean 
forgetting that we are a brutally racially divided land, as 
any sober look at the conditions of Black America verifies. 
It is to say that Obama spoke in a language that resonat- 
ed with the desire for a fuller freedom than the U.S. has up 
to now been willing to set loose — the freedom for Gays to 
marry, for women to control their reproductive lives, for 
immigrants to move freely across borders, for an end to dis- 
crimination against all the minorities of this country; and 
the freedom to live in peace with international neighbors. 

WHAT FREEDOM MEANS 

Although the theme of Obama's inauguration is said to 
be "A New Birth of Freedom," neither candidate spoke of 
“freedom” during the election campaign. President Bush 
has so corrupted the word in the militaristic way he used 
it as meaning invading another country and forcing his 
perversion of "freedom" on them, that it requires spelling 


it out in your actions. 

When California’s Proposition 8 took away same-sex 
marriage, the breadth and depth of the immediate protests, 
by Gay and straight alike, revealed how serious the mass- 
es are about "change" being not just 
political, but a change in human rela- 
tions. (See articles on page 9.) 

What is important now is "what 
happens after." Since winning the 
election, Barack Obama set two more 
records. One was the amazing speed 
with which he set up his cabinet and 
chose his "teams" — immediately 
after having asserted that there is 
only "one president at a time." It 
emphatically conveyed the need to 
act quickly because the crisis kept 
deepening. The other was the strong 
move to the center very nearly every 
one of his choices represented. Noth- 
ing better demonstrated that deliber- 
ate direction than the selection of 
Hillary Clinton as Secretary of State, 
given the fact that Obama's victory 
stemmed in large part from his vigor- 
ous opposition to the war on Iraq and 
his condemnation of her vote to 
approve the invasion. To the same 
"national security team" he also 
named Robert Gates as the first Secretary of Defense ever 
held over from a different party, who for two years had 
been in charge of the war Obama opposed. Only the 
relentlessly increasing severity of the economic crisis 
briefly delayed the announcement of the "defense team" 
until after the selection of Timothy Geithner as Secretary 
of the Treasury and the rest of his "economic team," all of 
them also "experienced" players not dedicated to 
"change." 

While a pull to the center is to be expected once the 
winner claims a mandate, so quickly did it raise new ques- 
tions about the direction Obama was taking, that what 
that extraordinary election meant is in danger of being 
completely disregarded. Let us not miss the historic 
importance of Obama's win, or dismiss him as just anoth- 
er politician whose victory makes no difference. It is 
impossible to discount the percentages of youth, women, 
immigrants, and Black voters who participated in the 
election, some for the first time in their lives. But the 
dimension most crucial was the number of white workers 
who cast their vote for a Black candidate. 

It is a moment that reaches back to one of the most sig- 
nificant chapters of American history, when the Abolition- 
ist movement represented nothing less than a "new 

Continued on page 10 



Republic Windows and Doors workers 
who occupied their factory demanding 
justice. See page 3. 


An invitation and an appeal 


As a new year begins, the ever-deepening crises that 
confront us — from the threat of the worst economic cri- 
sis since the Depression, to the seemingly endless wars 
the U.S. continues to wage, and from climate change to 
growing hunger across the world — make it clear that 
the need for an alternative to this capitalist world has 
become urgent. Despite finally achieving a long 
worked-for defeat of George W. Bush with the historic 
election of Barack Obama to the presidency — it is also 
clear that the U.S. election cannot solve these problems 
and that people across the world are looking for a far 
deeper change, for a way to create a whole new world, 
built on human foundations. 

It is why News and Letters Committees are begin- 
ning the new year with a special series of classes in all 
of our locals across the country, which we are calling 
"CONFRONTING TODAY'S CRISES: The Marxist- 
Humanist return to Marx and the revolutionary aboli- 
tion of Capitalism." 

Our return to Marx will be through the writings of Raya 
Dunayevskaya, the founder of the philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism, which established a continuity with Marx for 
our age. The classes will explore what that means in phi- 
losophy, organization, and practice. It will be part of the 
process of working out a new book of Dunayevskayas writ- 
ings on Marx that projects Marxist-Humanism as a vital 
contribution for today's freedom struggles. 

WE INVITE YOU TO PARTICIPATE. You can get a 
copy of the syllabus for the five classes, and a schedule 
for the places where they will be held, by calling, email- 
ing, or writing to any of the addresses listed on page 9. 


At the same time as we invite you to partici- 
pate, we APPEAL to you for your help to keep 
News & Letters going. 

As we begin a new year, we have been confronted by 
the need to move to a new location in Chicago. Our new 
address as of Jan. 1, 2009, is 228 South Wabash, 
Suite 230, Chicago, IL 60604, phone: (312) 431-8242. 

While we continue to function with an all-volunteer 
staff, the expenses for postage and the printing of the 
only Marxist-Humanist paper continue to grow. With 
the help of our readers we have published N&L in its 
print form, without a break, ever since 1955. We are not 
immune to the problems that have beset all print pub- 
lications in the last few years, as readers have moved 
to the internet. Even the Christian Science Monitor 
will cease its daily print edition in 2009 after 100 years 
and move to internet publishing. 

We publish News & Letters on our website, but we 
are committed to continuing our print edition: for pris- 
oners who have no internet access, for taking to demon- 
strations like those opposed to Proposition 8 (see page 
9), for handing out at factory gates so workers can find 
their words and ideas unseparated from theory and 
philosophy. Workers at Republic Windows and Doors 
(see article page 3) asked for all the copies of N&L we 
had when interviewing them, to take into the factory to 
share with their fellow sitters-in. 

While our subscriptions are still only $5 a year for 
six issues, our need for "sustaining subscribers" who 
send us additional help is crucial to keep us going. 

We ask you to give as generously as you can, to help us 
find new subscribers, and to contribute to our donor fund 
for prisoners who cannot send us the price of a sub. WE 
CANNOT CONTINUE WITHOUT YOUR HELR 
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Military murders and cover-ups 


by Terry Moon 

Abu Ghraib showed the world that those in the 
U.S. military torture, rape, and murder. It revealed 
the dehumanization of Muslim prisoners who were 
treated as things. Despite the huge outcry, what pos- 
itively proves that nothing has changed is that the 
same kind of torture, rape, and murder continues to 
occur, the military continues to cover it up; only the 
victims are not alone those the military considers the 
enemy, but U.S. women soldiers. 

Since the U.S. war on Iraq began, 97 women have 
died and 40% — 39 of those 
deaths — are attributed to 
non-combat related 

injuries. Here are a few 
"injuries" that have 
become known: 

• The Army ruled Pfc. 

Lavena Johnson's death a suicide though her par- 
ents insist she was "happy and healthy." When they 
demanded to see her body, there were signs of sexual 
abuse, abrasions on her face, broken nose, burns on 
her hands, back and genital area. The burns on her 
hands were concealed by the white uniform gloves 
that had been glued to them. Not only did the gun- 
shot wound not match the description in the autopsy, 
her father learned after much digging that she "had 
been reclothed after her death, dragged across the 
ground and set on fire inside a tent." The army refus- 
es to answer Mr. and Mrs. Johnson's questions. 

• Army Pfc. Tina Priest was raped at Taji, Iraq, 
and found dead 10 days later of a gunshot wound. 
When tests revealed that she could not have pulled 
the trigger of her rifle with her finger, the army said 
she had used her toe. 

• Spc. Kamisha Block was reported dead in Iraq 
of "non-combat related injury." This injury turned out 
to be gunshot wounds inflicted by a male soldier who 
had a record of three previous assaults against her. 
Block reported her harassment, but her harasser was 
only moved five minutes away from her, making it 
much too easy for him to murder her before killing 
himself. 

The murder of U.S. women soldiers is not confined 
to Iraq. Just in the last six months at U.S. bases: 
Spc. Megan Touma was found slain in June in a 
Fayetteville motel room. She had been at Fort Bragg 
nine days. Sgt. Edgar Patino was charged. The 
burned remains of nurse 2nd Lt. Holley Wimunc's 
body was discovered in Onslow County in July, three 
days after a suspicious fire was reported at her Fayet- 
teville apartment. Her estranged husband, Marine 
Cpl. John Wimunc, and another Camp Lejeune 
Marine, have been charged. Sgt. Christina Smith 
was killed on Sept. 30 after her husband, Sgt. Richard 
Smith, paid another serviceman to carry out the 
attack. 

HIDING AND STONEWALLING 

What is the military brass doing? Hiding and 
stonewalling. That was made crystal clear when, 
despite being subpoenaed by Congress to testify at a 
hearing on sexual assault in the military called by 
the House Committee on Oversight and Government 
Reform, Dr. Kaye Whitley, director of the Dept, of 
Defense's (DoD) Sexual Assault Prevention and 
Response Office (SAPRO), was ordered not to appear 
by DoD higher-ups. Only a letter to the Secretary of 
Defense threatening Whitley with contempt prompt- 
ed her bosses to let her appear at a second hearing in 
September. After all that, Whitley was a shill for the 
DoD, gushing about the success of the SAPRO. Fur- 
thermore, the DoD has done everything possible to 
keep the statistics of rape, abuse, and outright mur- 


der from being known, first by not tracking or record- 
ing them. Nevertheless, thanks to military women 
themselves we know that almost one in three military 
women is raped; that 80% of the rapes are never 
reported due to harassment of those who do report; 
and that 47% of sexual assaults reported in 2007 
were dismissed and only 8% went to court-martial. 

MILITARY SUSTAINS CAPITALISM 

I remember when there was a national debate 
about women being drafted and being allowed more 

expanded roles in the mil- 
itary. Equality feminists 
took the ground of this 
society when they 
demanded that women 
serve equally with men. 
Other feminists, includ- 
ing those of us in News and Letters Committees, 
argued against that, saying that no one should be 
drafted, that the U.S. military was inherently defec- 
tive because it wasn't a force that fought for freedom, 
but only to maintain capitalism. 

But it isn't only a question that today's military 
props up capitalism. It is that these murders, rapes, 
and harassment of military women reveal that 
women are still viewed as things, as less than human. 
In fact the military operates not only by dehumaniz- 
ing the other, as seen by Abu Ghraib, but by consider- 
ing its own soldiers as property, the most ugly expres- 
sion of which is the murder, rape and harassment of 
women soldiers. It is one more reason why fighting for 
a new society grounded in new human relations is a 
necessity. 


WOMENWORLDWIDE 


by Mary Jo Grey 

The first prison sentence for public sexual harass- 
ment of a woman in Egypt was three years in jail for 
Sharif Gommaa for groping a woman in the streets of 
Cairo. Though he knocked her to the ground, police 
refused to file charges. They were only forced to do so 
because of the persistence of the victim, a well-known 
film director who insisted on bringing Gommaa to 
justice. Up to 83% of Egyptian and 98% of foreign 
women have experienced public sexual harassment 
in Egypt. 

* * * 

The University of Iowa has been charged with fail- 
ing to adequately protect a female student who 
brought sexual assault charges against two football 
players in October 2007. She faced physical and ver- 
bal assaults by other athletes. The university also did 
not provide adequate counseling support for the 
woman when she was interviewed by university offi- 
cials. The two men accused are scheduled for trial in 
the Spring. 

— Information from Inside Higher Ed 

* * * 

Legislation that would have legalized abortion in the 
first trimester in Uruguay was vetoed by President 
Tabare Vazquez in November. The bill had been passed 
by the Senate to end a pregnancy in the first 12 weeks 
due to hardship on the basis of economics, family, age, 
health or risk to the mother’s life. Current law crimi- 
nalizes all abortion except in cases of rape or danger to 
the mother’s life. More than half of all Uruguayans 
support the right to legalized abortion. 

— Information from Feminist Daily News Wire 


WOMAIMEASON 


Feminists oppose Nicaragua's Ortega 


Nicaraguan president Daniel Ortega has reacted to 
his critics on the Left in an increasingly bizarre and 
authoritarian manner. Recently his government tried 
to revive an old and dismissed court case against the 
distinguished poet and former Sandinista Minister of 
Culture Ernesto Cardenal. Cardenal's only "crime" was 
one he shares with many in Nicaragua, his criticism of 
Ortega's failure to address the needs of Nicaragua's 
poor and of his rapprochement with the most reac- 
tionary forces in Nicaraguan society. 

Cardenal called Ortega "a thief' who runs "a monar- 
chy made up of a few families in alliance with the old 
Somoza interests." He was attending the inauguration 
of Paraguay's new president, Fernando Lugo. Ortega 
did not attend, and was told by Paraguayan feminists 
that he is unwelcome in the country. Gloria Rubin, 
Paraguay's minister of women's affairs, cited Ortega's 
history of abusing his stepdaughter, Zoilamerica. 

Women in Nicaragua also cite the imposition of the 
strictest abortion laws in Latin America, including the 
2006 outlawing of therapeutic abortion. About 110 
women are known to have died as a result. This affects 



poor women most, as the wealthier can travel to Costa 
Rica or Cuba to receive abortions. The repeal of this 
law is a goal of Nicaraguan women's rights groups. 

Ortega responded by attacking the women's move- 
ment in Nicaragua with all the resources of the state, 
including criminal charges as "accomplices" in abor- 
tion, harassment, and slandering them as "CIA 
agents." The offices of the Autonomous Women's Move- 
ment were raided by police and files and computers 
were seized. 

Again bizarrely, Ortega's wife, Rosario Murillo, has 
attempted to found an alternative women's movement 
that denounces feminists as those who "dress in the 
clothing of women, but have never known the sensibil- 
ity of a woman's heart." It hasn't been accepted by 
other women's groups. 

Earlier this year, the revolutionary heroine Dora 
Maria Tellez, now a member of the Sandinista Renova- 
tion Movement along with Cardenal, Sergio Ramirez, 
Carlos Mejia Godoy and other well-known Sandinistas, 
pledged "a new stage of struggle" against her former 
comrade Ortega. That appears to be coming to pass now. 

In the words of Nicaraguan feminist Sofia Montene- 
gro, "The case of Nicaragua has become super emblem- 
atic in Latin America because there was a revolution 
here and it was supposed to bring social change. If this 
was Pinochet's Chile, no one would expect differently, 
but with Ortega, it's doubly hard." Or as Nobel Prize 
winner Jose Saramago wrote, "Once more a revolution 
has been betrayed from within." 

— Gerry Emmett 


Johnson silenced 



Duanna Johnson, murdered since our last issue, 

K rticipated in a forum in June called to protest her 
ating by Memphis police while in custody (see 
Oct.-Nov. 2008 N&L "Community rallies against 
brutal cops"). See article page 9 about the 
response to her brutal murder. 


Stoning in Somalia 

In the Southern Somalia port city of Kismayo on Oct. 
27, a crowd of up to a thousand people witnessed the 
stoning death of a 13-year-old girl. Aisha Ibrahim 
Duhulow had been raped by three men, then charged 
with adultery and sentenced to death by the Islamic 
fundamentalist militia that controls Kismayo. Called 
al-Shabaab, the group took power there in August. 

Aisha, who had only recently returned to Kismayo 
from a refugee camp in Kenya, was murdered in a sta- 
dium where she was buried in sand to her neck. Wit- 
nesses reported that young Aisha fought and pleaded 
for her life. A special truckload of rocks had been deliv- 
ered with which about 50 men pelted her. At one point 
she was dug up and, being pronounced still alive, 
reburied so the stoning could continue. 

Many in the crowd objected to this cruelty, but were 
kept at bay by armed fundamentalist gunmen who 
fired on the crowd at one point, killing a young boy. The 
al-Shabaab militia also made death threats against 
locals who reported the facts about Aisha' s murder to 
Amnesty International. 

Al-Shabaab split with the fundamentalist group that 
previously ruled parts of Somalia, the Union of Islamic 
Courts, which was willing to negotiate with the 
Ethiopia-aligned government in Mogadishu. It includes 
many non- Somali fighters. In recent months they have 
expanded their activities even into Mogadishu, includ- 
ing threatening and murdering rights activists, tribal 
elders, international aid workers and employees of 
nongovernmental organizations. In some instances 
angry Somalis have fought back against the heavily 
armed group using stones. 

— G.E. 

Nebraska haven law 

Something unthinkable is happening in Nebraska. 
Older children are being abandoned by their parents 
under Nebraska’s now notorious safe-haven law. Until 
recently, this law allowed parents to abandon children 
up to the age of 18. 

Safe-haven laws allow mothers who might be driven 
to abandon their babies in unsafe places, to legally leave 
them at hospitals. Unlike other states, Nebraska did not 
set an age limit for abandoned children. Over 35 chil- 
dren, mostly between the ages of 11 and 17, were aban- 
doned before Nebraska changed the law to apply to new- 
borns only. It is hard for many people to understand how 
any child could be abandoned by their parents. 

Several parents drove to Nebraska from as far away 
as Washington to leave their children in a safe place. 
Some of the stories behind these abandonments are 
shocking. The mother of a five-year-old attempted sui- 
cide because her child was so out of control that he 
tried to bash in a baby’s head with a hammer and set 
fire to a shower curtain and her insurance company 
refused to pay for mental health treatments. A man, 
whose wife died, abandoned nine of his ten children 
because he could not care for them anymore. 

One can only imagine the pain and desperation 
these parents must be going through. The trauma to 
the children is hard to comprehend. Nebraska now 
faces the challenge of integrating these children into a 
system overcrowded with children no one wants. Both 
parents and children face mental health problems that 
could have been avoided if we had a healthcare system 
that addressed their needs. 

Women are encouraged and expected to give birth, 
then often denied the necessities needed to care for 
their children. I'm surprised more children weren’t left 
in Nebraska, perhaps because of the stigma attached to 
parents who abandon their children. Tragically, there is 
a large increase in the number of children who are 
murdered by their parents each year. For that reason, I 
don’t feel that the safe-haven law in Nebraska was a 
bad thing. It certainly exposed some of the many things 
wrong with our society. 

A better answer is access for everyone to decent, 
affordable housing, childcare, food, clothing, health- 
care, leisure time and a job that pays a living wage. 
These things would go a long way to solving some of the 
problems of parents and children 


— Suzanne Rose 
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Republic sit-in stops bosses' wage theft 


Editor's note: Workers sitting in at Republic Windows 
and Doors in Chicago after the company tried to close 
its doors permanently on Dec. 5 told us what led up to 
the occupation. The six-day sit-in succeeded in reining 
in an outlaw company as each worker received pay for 
accumulated vacation and 60 days severance pay, 
though their jobs were gone. 

CHICAGO — Jose: Maria assembles materials going 
into windows, and has worked here over 20 years. I 
have worked here in maintenance. For a long time I 
worked in production too — both of us have worked on 
the glass line. 

What happened here is that every week the compa- 
ny was taking out the machines and the lines. The peo- 
ple saw this and said, Maybe this company is going. 

The company was closing. The law in Illinois is that 
they have to warn us 60 days before shutting the plant 
down. The company did not pay vacation, did not pay 
our checks, did not pay nothing. The company gave only 
two days notice, and said no more. 

Maria: They moved to Iowa, leaving us all without 
work. They didn't pay us our vacation pay or severance 
pay. We occupied the factory because if we had stayed 
outside, we would have lost everything. We got paid 
nothing. So we decided to stay inside. 


If the people had not stayed inside, everything would 
have been gone with no warning. If enough people stay 
here, they can't move more machines, windows and 
materials out. 

I think the company will pay us. The company says, 
no, I can't pay, Bank of America won't pay us. The bank 
says, no, it is the company that won't pay. It's crazy. We 
saw them three days before they closed the plant down. 
This organizing is good for everybody. 

Congress Hotel 
strikers' solidarity 


WORKSHOPTALKS 


Continued from page 1 

On my way to the conference I heard a radio inter- 
view with Studs Terkel, rebroadcast as an in memori- 
am upon his passing. I told the RPA audience that he 
reminded me how events unfolded on my shop floor 
for the last several years. Terkel said he encountered 
many particulars in the thousands of interviews he 
did with everyday working folks. He listened careful- 
ly when his subjects spoke in order to "see the uni- 
versal" in these stories. I said to myself: "That's it!" 
The important thing was to see the universal in the 
particular. 

Terkel reminded me that we workers kept 
recounting to each other our daily struggles with 
HMOs over the last decade. We compiled countless 
horror stories from patients who related their indi- 
vidual sufferings at the hands of the HMO industry. 
The universal these stories collectively developed 
into was that health science and technology are 
nothing without the recognition that health care is 
fundamentally a human-to-human interaction. 

During our vibrant discussions on the shop floor, 
many new ideas developed. This energized a move- 
ment for quality care led by workers. One of our key 
victories was a landmark provision for quality care in 
our contract. Many other gains were won over the fol- 
lowing years. We won legislation to mandate mini- 
mum nurse-to-patient ratios. We won mandatory use 
of safe needles. We won protection for whistle-blow- 
ers. We won more rigorous enforcements of patients’ 
Bill of Rights, and many, many more. 

DISCUSSIONS LED TO GAINS 

Healthcare today, as we know it, would not be 
where it is without all those key reforms, written into 
contractual language, as well as into legislation. Eas- 
ily forgotten, especially by our labor leaders now 
obsessed with winning legislation, is the source, the 
shop floor, where workers continue discussions as 
their conflict keeps emerging in new ways. 

In the years following our legislative gains, the 
HMO industry has continued to restructure itself, 
finding many loopholes around legislation. The work 
is more alienating than ever. Shop floor conditions 
have gotten to the point where capitalist discipline 
has transformed us into unwilling accomplices in 
HMO abuse. The labor leaders don't know what we 
workers know concretely on the shop floor — legisla- 
tive reforms mean nothing without a continuing 
workers' movement. They are merely dead letters. It 
is living labor which animates any shop-floor union 
rules or governmental regulations. 

When Studs Terkel reminisced about the thousands 
of individual stories he elicited, I relived in my mind 
how collectively a myriad of individual worker stories, 
each armed with their own force of reason, eventually 
becomes universally recognized as a movement. It 
takes a rigorous philosophy, not just any theory, to 
recognize the reason of that movement. 

Raya Dunayevskaya proved time and again 
that Marx never developed his theories without 
one ear very close to the ground, where average 
workers sweated and struggled. She called it 
the "movement from practice that is a form of 
theory." I call it the "shop floor." 

While the RPA conference had many who spoke on 
Marx, what I was looking for was a discussion of how 
Marx's philosophy comes to life in our daily struggles. 
Dunayevskaya said it is the theoretician's obligation 
to meet that movement from practice with a move- 
ment from theory. Failure to do so would mean intel- 
lectuals have abdicated their share of responsibility 
towards revolution. 

Without an ongoing engagement with working- 
class activity on the shop floor, we are merely spin- 
ning our wheels at one reform effort after another. 
What is capitalism if not a never-ending alternation 
between crisis and reform? The point is to work out an 
alternative to get out of this cycle. 


Congress Hotel strikers standing up for workers 
occupying Republic Windows and Doors 


CHICAGO— We are workers on strike at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. We're here at Republic Windows and 
Doors giving support to workers sitting in. We are 
their comrades in the same struggle and we are fight- 
ing for the well-being of our families. 

I went on strike five years ago. We went on strike 
because the Congress Hotel cut our wages and bene- 
fits, and we're fighting for equality and respect. I am 
a single mother of three children. We have been on 
strike five and a half years. President-elect Obama 
has walked the picket line with us twice. He has 
promised to help us. We have hope that we will solve 
the problems with his help. 

We walk the picket line at the hotel every day, 
seven days a week. We have hopes that in the next 
year we will be inside at work. We stand in mutual 
support with our brothers and sisters in the same 
struggle and together we are strong. 

— Congress Hotel striker 

‘ Change to Win 1 
a loss for workers 

Andy Stern and his "Change to Win" coalition are 
continuing their bid to take over United Healthcare 
West, the part of SEIU that organizes many of the low- 
est rung of the health care profession, LVNs, nursing 
home employees and home health workers. Andy 
Stern's union is agreeing to substandard contracts 
compared to the current situations or proposals fought 
for by UHW. Below are comments from a home health 
worker at a rally in San Mateo opposing Stern. 

I'm disappointed in my union leaders. When we 
were in Los Angeles, we were all one. Now that we are 
a statewide union, it's like Communism used to be. 
They want to tell us how to live and what to do. I work 
with paraplegics as a home care worker. I've been tak- 
ing care of disabled people all my life. My job is 24/7. 
Whatever my clients need, I have to be there for them. 
I just got a van and put a lift in it for one of my dis- 
abled clients. 

But my union leadership is not there for us. I say if 
our union leadership won't give us the same respect 
we give our clients, then we don't need them. You go 
to Kaiser and man it's beautiful in there. They treat 
you like a human being. But as a home care worker, 
it's totally different. I have to be on call all the time. 

Andy Stern in his Cadillac and with all his money 
does not know what we need. I'm mad about Stern 
leadership not giving us the help we need. There are 
some really deep issues he is not dealing with. To him 
they may be little things but it's about life. Stern lead- 
ership doesn't recognize that my work is life and 
death. — Luis, home health care worker 




"Spontaneous actions by Chrysler work- 
ers in the summer of 1973 made nation- 
al headlines and frightened the compa- 
ny as well as the UAW bureaucracy as 
nothing that had happened before..." 


To learn the rest of the story get your 
copy of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker's Journal by Charles Denby, 
editor of News & Letters 1955-1983. 

To order see page 7. 


One-sided class war 
in auto meltdown 

DETROIT — As the Big 3 auto makers teeter on the 
brink of bankruptcy, their chief executive officers 
have been pleading for billions of dollars from Con- 
gress to sustain their operations. The squabbling in 
Senate and House hearings at their first request for 
loans to weather the credit crunch, centered on the 
CEOs taking private jets to Washington to plead 
poverty, seemed petty when the thunderbolt news hit 
that 533,000 workers had lost their jobs in November. 

At their second trip to Congress GM CEO Rick 
Wagoner requested $18 billion, Ford CEO Alan 
Mulally $9 billion and Chrysler CEO Robert Nordelli 
$7 billion — for starters. These amounts, as large as 
they were, were only a bridge till the Obama admin- 
istration begins. 

All indications were that a $16 billion stopgap mea- 
sure, to be taken from $25 billion previously approved 
for auto technological improvements, would be 
passed. But lame duck Republican Senators blocked 
the loan package on Dec. 11, demanding that UAW 
members give up benefits that exceeded conditions in 
foreign-owned non-union plants before money could 
flow. Ironically, the only chance for financial relief to 
auto this year is Bush and the $700 billion bank 
bailout that earlier he had refused to make available 
for manufacturing. 

IF THIS SITUATION ONLY affected the corporations, it 
would be easy to say that they brought this on them- 
selves and let them fail. But the number of people who 
would be affected is from four to 10 million, including 
14,000 auto dealers who employ 740,000 people, the 
parts suppliers employing 600,000 more, extending to 
restaurants and stores in every state. 

At least 35 parts suppliers have filed for bankrupt- 
cy already this year. Even if the Big 3 get their loans, 
they may face damaging delays because of parts 
shortages. 

At Congressional hearings on the loan 
requests, there has been a loud chorus among 
Republicans for the Big 3 to go bankrupt. They 
know that corporations have used bankruptcy 
to destroy unions and benefits that workers 
have won over long years of battle, and see this 
as an opportunity to deal a crushing blow 
against what still remains as a strong, if weak- 
ened, United Auto Workers union. 

The UAW has lost hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers in the past three decades, and continues to lose 
them almost daily. But instead of representing the 
workers, the union has long been working hand-in- 
glove with the auto companies. 

It has made concessions in the last five years, 
including a two-tier wage system that creates divi- 
sions among young and older workers, lost healthcare 
and pension benefits, agreeing to take responsibility 
for the Voluntary Employee Benefit Association 
(VEBA) to relieve healthcare obligations from the 
companies, lost vacation days and a host of other 
work-place issues that workers face daily on the pro- 
duction line. 

INSTEAD OF BLASTING the corporations for their fail- 
ures and defending the gains made by the workers, 
UAW President Ron Gettelfinger called a special 
national conference of union leaders in Detroit the 
first week in December to modify the union contract 
by giving more concessions to the companies. This 
time, he is proposing to help the companies by elimi- 
nating the job bank, which paid laid-off union 
employees if they were not called back to work for two 
years, and affects 3,500 union workers. He is also 
proposing that the auto companies defer billions owed 
to the union in VEBA payments until 2010. 

The auto companies have already had to lay out 
plans to Congress regarding their ability to compete. 
They emphasized production of hybrid vehicles (which 
they all bitterly fought in past years) and reducing 
costs. Restructuring would include elimination of thou- 
sands of dealerships and suppliers, closing many 
plants, laying off thousands more of their workers and 
negotiating new cost-reducing contracts with the UAW. 

Ford said it would close four plants by 2011. GM's 
plan would close 11 North American plants and cut its 
work force from 96,000 to below 75,000 by 2012. All of 
these plans guarantee much more unemployment, 
even if the companies survive. 

Workers themselves, especially those who 
have already lost their jobs, have bitterly 
denounced the bailouts that Congress has been 
handing out in the billions and now is talking 
about trillions to try to save this collapsing cap- 
italist system. They say: "Where is my bailout? 
They bail out the millionaires and leave us to 
starve." 

It is in this resentment and anger and the aspira- 
tions for a human society that the future lies and that 
the union leaders do not understand, or they would be 
in the forefront of those who are calling for a total 
change in the way that this economic system operates. 
The first requirement of any economic system is that it 
must provide a livelihood for all of its citizens. If it can- 
not do that it must be replaced. 

During the Great Depression of the 1930s, a topic of 
everyday conversation became: "Do you think we'll 
have a revolution today?" This may very well be the 
topic that will arise as the global crises of capitalism 
continue to increase and deepen. 


—Andy Phillips 
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FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYADUNAYEVSKAYA 


The philosophic foundation of Marxism 


Editor’s note: To mark the 50th anniversary of the 
publication of Marxism and Freedom by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, we present her June 11, 1957, letter to Her- 
bert Marcuse. He had asked while writing a preface 
to the book, "Could you send me a brief statement on 
what you consider to be the main thesis (or theses) 
and the basic trend of thought in your book?" The 
original is in the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
#9911. Footnotes were added by the editors. Russell 
Rockwell is preparing an annotated edition of Duna- 
yevskaya s correspondence with Marcuse and Erich 
Fromm for publication. 


Dear Herbert Marcuse: 

It was good to hear from you. I'm sure that you are 
well acquainted with the fact that it is much easier to 
write 100, if not 500, pages than it is to summarize the 
gist of a book on which one has worked for some 15 
years, in a page or two. But I will try. 

I. THE CENTRAL POINT, the pivot around which 
everything else in Marxism and Freedom revolves, is, of 
course, the philosophic foundation of Marxism. As I put 
it in my introductory note, "The aim of this book is to 
re-establish the original form of Marxism which Marx 
called 'thoroughgoing Naturalism or Humanism.'" 

This runs like a red thread throughout the book. 
Thus Part I begins with the French Revolution and 
Hegel and ends with Marx's Early Economic-Philo- 
sophic Essays: A New Humanism. It constitutes his 
answer to classical political economy as well as to the 
utopian socialists and vulgar Communists of his day 
and establishes a new world outlook, Marxian philoso- 
phy, which is distinguished from the Hegelian dialectic 
and closely knit with it. What is established as the the- 
sis of the young Marx then reappears in Part III, Marx- 
ism: The Unity of Theory and Practice, where, in The 
Dialectical Humanism of Volume I [of Capital ], I show 
that not only are Marx's economic categories social cat- 
egories but they are thoroughly permeated with the 
humanism that came out of the working-class strug- 
gles for the shortening of the working day. As Marx put 
it, the mere question, when does my day begin and 
when does it end, was on a higher philosophic level 
than "the pompous catalogue of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man." What is true of Volume I of Capital is 
true of the Logic and Scope of Volumes II and III, 
including Theories of Surplus Value , where I show that 
all of history to Marx was the struggle for freedom, 
which, as its basis, is the shortening of the working day, 
and only from there do we go from the realm of neces- 
sity to that of freedom. 

Lenin learned the critical importance of the philo- 
sophic foundations the hard way — when the Second 
International actually collapsed and, to reconstitute 
his own reason, [he] had to return to Hegel's Science of 
Logic. The chapter, A Mind in Action, then traces what 
the philosophic foundations meant to Lenin and the 
Russian Revolution and ends with the thought that 
just as Marxism without its philosophic foundation is 
meaningless, so is Leninism. Neither is an "economist." 
Finally, when we come to our own age, which I call 
Automation and the New Humanism, I show the 
methodology of Marxism and the compulsion of our 
own age for a total outlook. 

II. SUBORDINATE TO THIS MAIN THEME of 
the book, and running parallel with it, is the division 
between the radical intellectual like Proudhon and the 
Marxist intellectual. I contend that Marxism is not 
only the theoretical expression of the working-class 
striving to establish a new society on socialist begin- 
nings, but it is that which gave intellectuals a new 
dimension. That new dimension arose precisely 
because he did not divide theory from history, including 
the current class struggles. The relationship of theory 
to history is seen as a live element that changes the 
very structure of Marx's greatest theoretical work. In 
1863 and 1866 when he fundamentally revised that 
structure and 1872-75 when he wrote the French edi- 
tion of Capital — the period from the Civil War in the 
United States through the Paris Commune — is proof of 
this relationship of theory to history and at the same 
time shows that what the young Marx established in 
the Early Essays, when he held that never again must 
society be counterposed to the individual and which in 
1848 he emblazoned on his Communist Manifesto as 
the thesis that the development of the individual is the 
condition for the development of all, reappears in his 
"most economic" work which is preferred by the acade- 
mic economists — Volume III of Capital. 

Again, when I move from Marx's time to that of 
Lenin's time, I show that the contribution of the Second 
International — Organization — was taken over by 
Lenin in his concept of the so-called Vanguard Theory 
in 1902-03, but as the actual Russian Revolutions 
occurred, he threw it overboard — or at least radically 
revised his theory no less than six times, so that in 
1917 he says the workers on the outside are more rev- 
olutionary than the vanguard party and by 1923 says 
that, unless the party work is checked by the non- 
party masses, the bureaucracy will yet bring the work- 
ers state down and they will retrogress to capitalism. 
In any case, our problem is certainly not will there be 
a revolution, but what will happen after: are we 
always to be confronted with a Napoleon or a Stalin? In 
a word, without relating the spontaneous self-organi- 


zation of the proletariat and its quest for universality 
in the manner in which Marx did it for his time, we can 
expect nothing but totalitarianist results. 

III. IN MY INTRODUCTORY NOTE I state that 
the three main strands of thought in the book are: 1) 
Classical Political Economy, Hegelian Philosophy, and 
the French Revolutionary doctrines in relationship to 
the actual social and economic conditions of its time, 
the Industrial Revolution, the French Revolution and 
up to the first capitalist crisis. 2) Marxism in relation- 
ship to the class struggles of his day, the period of his 
maturity, 1843-1883, as well as Marxism in the period 
from 1889-1923; and 3) The methodology of Marxism 
to our era which I call the period of state capitalism 
and workers' revolt, the analysis of the Five Year Plans 
of Russia and the revolts in East Germany, and Vorku- 
ta following Stalin's death; finally the analysis of 
Automation, but this is a comparatively free and easy 
essay. I think this too in a way can be summed up in 
the introductory note, where I explain the method in 
which this book is written — that research began in 
1939 when I broke with Trotsky over the "Russian 
Question" 1 but that it did not assume the form of 
Marxism and Freedom until 1950-53, when the miners' 
strike on automation 2 and the revolts in Eastern 
Europe from their 
separate vantage 
points led me to pre- 
sent all my ideas to 
groups of workers 
who checked and 
discussed the mate- 
rial. "No theoreti- 
cian, today more 
than ever before, 
can write out of his 
own head. Theory 
requires constant 
shaping and reshap- 
ing of ideas on the 
basis of what the 
workers themselves 
are doing and think- 
ing" [Marxism and 
Freedom , p. 23]. I 
return to Hegel 
(page 73 footnote in 
the Science of Logic) 
where he shows that 
those who took 
Kant's results with- 
out the process did 
so as a "pillow for 
intellectual sloth" 
and that, if the 
intellectual sloth 
which has accumu- 
lated in the Marxist 
movement con- 
cerned only Marx- 
ists, then we would- 
n't be confronting 
the H-bomb threat 
without ideological 
backwardness show- 
ing. The need is for a 
new unity of theory 
and practice which 
must begin with the 
new impulses com- 
ing from the work- 
ing class; that this, 
far from being intel- 


lectual abdication, would mark the actual fructification 
of theory. Once the theoretician gets that, his work does 
not end, but first begins. 

In a word, I have no prescriptions or rhetorical con- 
clusions. I show a method at work and appeal to the 
intellectuals to use that dialectic method as a basis to 
view the contemporary scene, to get out from under 
domination of either the Russian totalitarian or the 
American "democratic" bomb threats in their thinking. 
The workers by themselves can do a lot but they too 
have not achieved a new social order, but if the move- 
ment from practice to theory met the movement from 
theory to practice, then a serious start could be made. 

THERE ARE NATURALLY OTHER points in the 
work — from the American roots of Marxism to the 
Communist perversions both of Marx's Early Works 
and Capital — since it tries to deal with our machine 
age since the Industrial Revolution to Automation, but 
I do not believe anything germane to the book is lost 
once one grasps the central point, the philosophic foun- 
dation. 

I know the effect that your Reason and Revolution 
had in 1941. They could neither treat Hegel as an "old 
dog" nor Marx's Early Writings as mere humanitarian 
adjuncts to "the great scientific economic theories." But 
then it was a philosopher speak- 
ing and not "a solid economist" 
like me. When the two were com- 
bined, glory, hallelujah — there 
was havoc. But the academicians 
need not think themselves any 
smarter — they all fell into the 
"Popular Front"; it is not possible 
to fight Russian totalitarianism 
or any other kind without some 
solid theoretic foundation and 
social vision. 

I naturally cannot say 
whether I succeeded in doing 
what I aimed at, but if intentions 
were indeed achievement then I 
could say that what was new in 
Marxism and Freedom was 1) 
the re-establishment of the 
philosophic foundation of Marx- 
ism in Hegel in so concrete a way 
that the origins of our machine 
age as well as the latest period of 
automation came alive; 2) the 
summation of all three volumes 
of Marx's Capital in a manner 
that the reader knows Marxism 
both as theory and as methodol- 
ogy; and 3) the new dimension 
Marxism endows the intellectual 
with became so real to him that 
he could indeed discern the 
movement from practice to theo- 
ry and as eagerly long for the 
unity of the two as does the 
worker.... Raya 

1 Dunayevskaya broke with Trotsky 
when he continued to defend Russia 
as a workers' state despite the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact, which gave the green 
light to World War II. 

2 See A 1980s View: The Coal Miners' 
General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the 
US. by Andy Phillips and Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, as well as Chapter XVI of 
Marxism and Freedom, "Automation 
and the New Humanism." 


Ready for a new year of freedom strug- 
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Automation and the Absolute Idea. 

Marxism and Freedom on the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott: 

"Because the spontaneity of the walkout and the 
organization of their forces 
to keep up the boycott was a 
simultaneous action, it is 
here that we can see what is 
truly historic and contains 
our future." 
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On 50th anniversary of Marxism and Freedom 


It is crucial to look anew at Raya Dunayevskaya' s 
Marxism and Freedom 50 years after its first publica- 
tion. The context in 1958 was the world of the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott and the Hungarian Revolution, 
the kind of great movements that we have learned 
from Marxism and Freedom to think of as movements 
from practice that are also forms of theory. 

Such earth-shaking movements may not be as obvi- 
ous today. Covering a whole historic era, Marxism and 
Freedom lets us view the time with eyes that see 
beneath and beyond just today. 

The philosophic category developed in the book is 
precisely that, "the movement from practice that is 
itself a form of theory." Five more decades of revolu- 
tionary and organizational experience make it possible 
to begin to see how much is contained in this category. 
It really is nothing less than a philosophy of history. 
For the creation of the philosophic category is insepa- 
rable from the concept of a body of ideas, what Hegel 
called "a copious body of objective truth," and from the 
responsibility for those ideas. 

Perhaps this can be thought of in terms of what 
Hegel wrote in the Science of Logic, that "the greater 
extension is equally a higher intensity." After all that's 
happened since in the world, the movements, and our 
own organization, Marxism and Freedom seems more 
relevant than ever to me. 

Here is a passage that jumps out today: " He who glori- 
fies theory and genius but fails to recognize the limits of 
a theoretical work, fails likewise to recognize the indis- 


pensability of the theoretician. All of history is the his- 
tory of the struggle for freedom. If, as a theoretician, one's 
ears are attuned to the new impulses from the workers, 
new 'categories' will be created, a new way of thinking, a 
step forward in philosophic cognition " (p. 89). 

Now it is easier to see, I think, that this passage is 
not only a precis of what Marxism and Freedom is 
about but also what the book itself is. In very clear, 
vivid chapters, Dunayevskaya demonstrates how 
Hegel, Marx and Lenin related philosophy to freedom 
struggles. The clarity and the profundity of presenta- 
tion is her own contribution to the movement, a demys- 
tification of history as well as a new philosophic van- 
tage point to be grasped. 

It also seems to me that in creating the category, "the 
movement from practice," the question of the dialectics 
of organization and philosophy was already present in 
1958. The more one grasps how inseparable the cate- 
gory is from the body of ideas, the philosophy, the more 
obvious I believe it will become that the "indispens- 
ability of the theoretician" can be seen as the responsi- 
bility for Marxist-Humanism. 

In Marxism and Freedom Dunayevskaya, like Marx 
before, turned historical narrative into historic reason. 
This isn't just an interesting story, but a history and a 
body of ideas to be claimed, as a necessary new dimen- 
sion "to enable each to become as tall as the proletariat 
straightened up to its full height in the creation of a new 
society" (p. 66). What an honor and privilege to claim it. 

— Tim Finnigan 
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ESSAY 


The moment Lenin missed: what kind of labor? 


by Tom More 

And for Lenin there was no philosophic moment 

insofar as organization was concerned. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 

As Marx and Dunayevskaya experienced their "philo- 
sophic moments" respectively in 1844 and 1953, so too 
did Lenin experience something akin in 1914-15, when 
he turned to his study of Hegel's Science of Logic in 
order to resolve the crisis in Marxism brought on by 
World War I and the collapse of the Second Internation- 
al. In each of the volumes of her "trilogy of revolution," 
Dunayevskaya reconstructs the crucial differences it 
made to Lenin's subsequent itinerary once he became 
"the first Hegelian Marxist of the twentieth century." 1 
To discover these differences, one need only compare 
What Is to Be Done? (1902) and Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism (1908) with Imperialism, the Highest 
Stage of Capitalism (1917), The State and Revolution 
(1917), and the other writings that come after what 
Dunayevskaya called his "philosophic reorganization." 

The State and Revolution is not only among Lenin's 
most important theoretical writings, but, centering on 
"the tasks of the proletariat in the revolution" (as its 
subtitle indicates), it comes as close as anything he 
wrote to what Dunayevskaya called the dialectics of 
organization and philosophy. "Those who recognize 
only the class struggle are not yet Marxists," he writes; 
"Only he is a Marxist who extends the recognition of 
the class struggle to the recognition of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat." 2 Yet in the last analysis, Lenin's 
heroic attempt, by way of restoring dialectics, to over- 
come the distortions of Marxism that had come to pre- 
vail in the period of the Second International, falls 
tragically short of repairing the "duality in [his] philo- 
sophical heritage," the "philosophic ambivalence" he 
experiences between the pull of Plekhanov and his own 
independent discovery that '"understanding the dialec- 
tic' had become the pons asini." "Too short were the 
years between 1914 and 1917, between 1917 and 1923" 
for Lenin to bring his own philosophic moment home to 
the dialectics of organization. 3 

For Dunayevskaya, "the full organizational expres- 
sion" of Marx's philosophic moment of 1844 did not 
come about until "the last decade, especially the 1875 
Critique of the Gotha Program," a text Lenin likewise 
interprets in State and Revolution. Yet despite Lenin's 
recognition of the signal importance of the Critique of 
the Gotha Program to the revolutionary "tasks of the 
proletariat," Dunayevskaya writes that "for Lenin 
there was no philosophic moment insofar as organiza- 
tion was concerned." 4 By the time she writes Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Philoso- 
phy of Revolution (1982), Dunayevskaya explains the 
"tragedy" of Lenin's failure to reorganize himself more 
profoundly — that is, all the way through to the dialec- 
tics of organization and philosophy — by putting it this 
way: "Unfortunately, Lenin's philosophic reorganiza- 
tion dealt with the concept of the revolutionary smash- 
ing of the bourgeois state, not with the other crucial 
factor in Marx's Critique of the Gotha Program: the 
inseparable relationship of philosophy to organization 
itself. That means that Lenin's philosophic reorganiza- 
tion remained in a separate compartment from the con- 
cept of the party and the practice of vanguardism." 5 

PHILOSOPHY AND ORGANIZATION 

By 1987 she was even more sharply critical: "Lenin 
did return to Marx's roots in Hegel, and did see that the 
Critique of the Gotha Program had never really been 
concretized as the smashing of the bourgeois state, with- 
out which you could not have a revolution. In a word, he 
certainly worked out the dialectics of revolution, and 
made it be in Russia. But, but, but — he too didn't touch 
the question of the party. On the contrary, it didn't even 
go as far as his own varied critiques of What Is to Be 
Done?, once the Bolsheviks gained power." 6 

For Dunayevskaya, then, the dialectics of organiza- 
tion and philosophy is an "untrodden path." 7 In Phi- 
losophy and Revolution, she names the stakes: "With 
the death of Lenin, there waited in the wings that ter- 
rible twin trap: at one end a theoretic void, which Lead- 
ers stood ready to fill with Alternatives, and at the 
other end a new statist lifeline of capitalism." 8 Even 
within her own News and Letters Committees, as late 
as 1987, the "terrible twin trap" had not been sur- 
mounted and the "untrodden path" was still the road 
not taken. In recent years (in annual "Perspectives" 
and other writings), News and Letters Committees, 
searching for a philosophically grounded alternative to 
capitalism as an integral element of the dialectics of 
organization and philosophy, have taken steps to pro- 
ject such an alternative on the ground of the Critique 
of the Gotha Program, especially Marx's presentation 
in it of the lower and higher phases of communism. The 
superiority of the News and Letters account of these 
phases over Lenin's in State and Revolution is that 
Marx's theory of value as he works it out in Capital 
makes no appearance whatsoever in Lenin's exegesis 
and commentary. It could be argued that Lenin's inter- 
est in the Critique of the Gotha Program is circum- 
scribed by the subject-matter of his work as a whole, 
i.e., the theory of the state, its revolutionary "smash- 
ing," its post-revolutionary "withering away," and the 
transitional "non-state" of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat modeled after the Paris Commune of 1871. It is 
therefore a work of politics rather than economics. But, 
if nothing else in State and Revolution, Lenin aims for 


a standard of textual fidelity to the works of Marx and 
Engels in order to correct the distortions of various 
opportunists, anarchists, revisionists, and so forth, in 
the spirit of which it is crucial to recognize that Marx's 
"new continent of thought and revolution" transforms 
the meaning of both politics and economics. According- 
ly, the Critique of the Gotha Program is best read as a 
"concretization," neither of politics nor of economics, 
and neither of theory alone nor of practice alone, but of 
"the philosophic moment" that is the "determinant" for 
every subsequent development in Marx's thought. 



Women workers initiated the Russian Revolution, 
International Women's Day, 1917. 


In other words, neither Capital nor the Critique of 
the Gotha Program can be taken as Marx wrote them 
except as they are determined by the moment that uni- 
fies and integrates Marx's thought as a whole, the 
"philosophic moment" of 1844 in the Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts to which Lenin never had 
access. Holding in State and Revolution that The Pover- 
ty of Philosophy and the Communist Manifesto were 
the "first works of mature Marxism," he could not have 
known better. 9 Yet the perceptual illusion of Marx's 
development that follows from missing the philosophic 
moment is no minor detail. 


RELATIONS AT POINT OF PRODUCTION 


For example, with respect to Capital, Dunayevskaya 
writes in Marxism and Freedom that it is "wrongly con- 
sidered to be 'a new political economy.' In truth, it is a 
critique of the very foundations of political economy 
which is nothing else than the bourgeois mode of 
thought of the bourgeois mode of production." 
Dunayevskaya explains the revolutionary difference 
between, for example, Ricardo's Principles and Marx's 
Capital by this preeminent characteristic: "By intro- 
ducing the laborer into political economy, Marx trans- 
formed it from a science which deals with things. . .into 
one which analyzes relations of men at the point of 
production.... To separate the essence — the social rela- 
tions — from the appearance — the exchange of things — 
required a new science that was at the same time 
a philosophy of history. That new phenomenon is 
Marxism ." 19 Moreover, Marx's projection of lower and 
higher phases of communism in the Critique of the 
Gotha Program is based on the proximate and remote 
consequences and implications of the revolutionary 
uprooting of the law of value as it determines the basic 
social relation at the point of production. But if Marx's 
value theory itself is imbued in every aspect with the 
subjectivity of working people, then so too is his 1875 
Critique. As to Dunayevskaya' s own project, in her 
June 1, 1987, "Presentation," while summarizing her 
philosophic moment (achieved in two "Letters" of May 
1953), she writes, "In a word, I was looking for the 
objectivity of subjectivity." 11 

What difference does it make to State and Revolution, 
which aims so ardently to be true to the word and vision 
of Marx and Engels, especially after 1871 and the Paris 
Commune, that Marx's philosophic moment is missing 
from Lenin's work? The full-dress account that would be 
required cannot be given here, but an index lies close at 
hand. In Lenin's case, reading State and Revolution, one 
has the sense that almost his most prominent concern 
for the day after the revolutionary seizure of state power, 
even with respect to his reading of the Critique of the 
Gotha Program, is that working people will have to 
acquire the "factory discipline" and "habits" necessary 
for "Accounting and control — that is mainly what is 
needed for the 'smooth working,' for the proper function- 
ing, of the first phase of communist society. All citizens 
are transformed into hired employees of the state, which 
consists of the armed workers." The state is a "parasitic 
excrescence" (quoting Marx from The Civil War in 
France ), but once it is "amputated," "we want the social- 
ist revolution with people as they are, with people who 
cannot dispense with subordination, control, 'foremen 
and accounts.'" 12 By contrast, in Marxism and Freedom, 
Dunayevskaya writes that in 1844, "when Marx wrote 
his Economic -Philosophic Manuscripts [, he] posed 
dialectically the fundamental problem — what kind of 
labor — which is today being battled out the world 
over.... In 1844 Marx made this ... question pivotal, the 
new theoretical response to the workers' revolt against 
the tyranny of factory labor." 13 

This question — "what kind of labor" should a 
human being do — is nowhere to be found in State and 
Revolution. The "parasitic excrescence" is excised, but 
otherwise it begins to appear that alienated labor 
would persevere and even thrive under Lenin's account 


of the dictatorship of the proletariat and its immediate 
measures (for how long a period he cannot speculate). 
Here, the point is that it was precisely because Lenin, 
though he turned to Hegel, had failed to recover (let 
alone re-create) Marx's philosophic moment, that not 
only is that moment missing from State and Revolu- 
tion, but so too is "the fundamental problem" with 
which Marx grappled across four decades. "In Hegelian 
dialectics, the philosophic moment is a determinant," 
and it "remain[s] the element that govern[s] the con- 
cretization that follows." Moreover, "To this day 1844 
was the philosophic moment of Marx's discovery of 
that whole new continent of thought and of revolution 
that 'Marxism' certainly lacked, and instead singled 
out one of the developments — economics — so that we 
didn't know 'new humanism' until the Depression. But 
in fact it is that which was the ground for organiza- 
tion throughout his life, from the moment he did 'expe- 
rience' the philosophic moment [to the Critique of the 
Gotha Program ]." 14 Whether the singled out moment 
is "economics" (as in the misreading of Capital), "poli- 
tics" (as in State and Revolution ), or some other fixed 
particular, what is missing is the integrating principle 
of Marx's thought as a whole and of Marxism in its 
totality. First, that principle is philosophical. Second, 
the philosophical first principle — in any case, of the 
Marxism of Marx — is humanism, especially at the 
point where what is human — subjectivity, personality, 
and the active potency for freedom — is most profound- 
ly alienated and dehumanized, mechanized and auto- 
mated, the social relation at the point of production. 
This is the import of the question, what kind of labor, 
about which, when Lenin (almost) comes to it, he is not 
only disappointing but chilling. 

In State and Revolution, Lenin writes, "A witty Ger- 
man Social-Democrat of the seventies of the last centu- 
ry called the postal service an example of the social- 
ist economic system. This is very true.... To organize 
the whole economy on the lines of the postal ser- 
vice... is our immediate aim." More chillingly, he writes, 
"The whole of society will have become a single office 
and a single factory, with equality of labor and equal 
pay." As if an apology were owed, however, he immedi- 
ately launches into one: "But this 'factory' discipline, 
which the proletariat, after defeating the capitalists . . . 
will extend to the whole of society, is by no means our 
ideal, or our ultimate goal. It is only a necessary step 
for thoroughly cleaning society of all the infamies and 
abominations of capitalist exploitation, and for fur- 
ther progress." 15 Lenin has the higher phase in view, 
but how it is to materialize from the organization of 
society as a gigantic factory where factory discipline 
prevails (with the difference being "armed workers" in 
place of capitalists) is anyone's guess, neither plausible 
nor persuasive. 

This one aspect of the dialectics of organization and 
philosophy may shed some light on some part of Duna- 
yevskaya' s contention that "for Lenin there was no philo- 
sophic moment insofar as organization was concerned." 
In lacking the philosophic moment, Lenin's Marxist 
encounter with Hegel was finally unfulfilled. Concerning 
Marx himself, by contrast with Lenin, in 1875, after the 
French edition of Capital is finished and the year he 
writes the Critique of the Gotha Program, not only is "phi- 
losophy spelled out in the most concrete terms from 
fetishism of commodities to the new passions and new 
forces that go against the accumulation of capital," but 
Marx also "has the experience now of both political par- 
ties and forms of organization emerging spontaneously 
from the masses, plus philosophy ." 16 In other words, 
this "plus" in Marx is the "minus" in Lenin. The difference 
it makes is the question one asks. Meanwhile, the "terri- 
ble twin trap" still waits in the wings and the challenge 
remains. The philosophy is the humanism of Marx's 1844 
Manuscripts, which is in turn the standard bearer of the 
new society and the telos of the dialectics of organization, 
raising a question that could not be more acutely posed: 
what kind of labor? 


1 See Kevin Anderson, Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A 
Critical Study (Urbana, IL: University of Illinois Press, 1995), 
65; and in Dunayevskaya, see Marxism and Freedom, Chapter 
X, "The Collapse of the Second International and the Break in 
Lenin's Thought," Philosophy and Revolution, Chapter 3, "The 
Shock of Recognition and the Philosophic Ambivalence of 
Lenin," and Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 58-65 and 156-58. 

2 Lenin, The State and Revolution: The Marxist Theory of the 
State and the Tasks of the Proletariat in the Revolution, 
unabridged in Robert C. Tucker, ed., The Lenin Anthology 
(New York: Norton, 1975), 334. 

3 Dunayevskaya, Philosophy and Revolution, 119, 117; for her 
explanation of what she calls "the tragedy," see 117-120. 

4 Dunayevskaya, "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy of June 1, 1987," in The Philosophic Moment 
of Marxist-Humanism (Chicago: News and Letters, 1989), 3- 
4, 16. 

5 Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, 157. 

6 Dunayevskaya, "Presentation of June 1, 1987," 17. 

7 Ibid., see 17-20. 

8 Dunayevskaya, Philosophy and Revolution, 120. 

9 See Lenin, The State and Revolution, 325. 

19 Dunayevskaya, Marxism and Freedom, 106. 

11 Dunayevskaya, "Presentation of June 1, 1987," 10; and for 

her summary, see 7-12. 

12 Lenin, The State and Revolution, 383, 346, 344. 

13 Dunayevskaya, Marxism and Freedom, 54-55. 

14 Dunayevskaya, "Presentation of June 1, 1987," 7, 4-5. 

15 Lenin, The State and Revolution, 345-46, 383. 

16 Dunayevskaya, "Presentation of June 1, 1987," 16, 6. 
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ECONOMICS, HUMAN LIFE, AND CAPITALISM IN CRISIS 


In Raya Dunayevskaya's "From the 
Archives" column (Oct. -Nov. N&L) she 
exposed the rationalization for the type 
of economy that was developing in the 
1980s through Reaganomics and that 
continued until recently. She sharply 
criticized Peter Drucker for claiming 
that employment could be uncoupled 
from production, capital from capital 
investment, and industrial production 
from the entire economy. What he 
ignored was the sweated labor behind 
robotized, unimated production. She 
referenced a NBC special about how 
technologically advanced Japan was 
grounded in low-paying, non-union, 
piecework labor. Today, China and Viet 
Nam are even grosser examples and 
there has been an ever greater lowering 
of barriers to moving trade and credit 
around the world. The sweatshops of 
the world do not need to be the most 
technologically advanced. 

Once capital is no longer tied to 
investments in production, and trade 
has been uncoupled from products to 
exchange of services, all that is left is 
exchange of money and investment for 
more money. Her insight saw a new era 
of Reaganism that continues today. 

Radical lawyer 
Flint, Michigan 

You cannot talk about economics sep- 
arate from life. When we talk about eco- 
nomic theory, it is a discussion about 
human life. Knowing that cuts through 
all the propaganda and outright lies 
the powers-that-be put out. It is a leap 
of the imagination to know that we can 
live in a different way. I think that's 
what Marx's philosophy is all about — 
how individuals reproduce themselves 
as human beings. It's the only alterna- 
tive there is to the ongoing capitalist 
crises today. It isn't easy. It can't be 
reduced to a slogan on a bumper stick- 
er. 

Tom Parsons 
San Francisco 

It was no big surprise when the eco- 
nomic crisis demanded a response from 
both presidential candidates and nei- 
ther one addressed it in terms of a 
vision transcending the subsumption of 
capital. McCain made the most serious 
blunder in stating that the fundamen- 
tals of the economy are strong and, 
when criticized by Obama for being 
completely out of touch with reality, 
saying he was actually referring to the 
American workers who are the best in 
the world. What seems clear is that the 
future for American workers is contin- 
ued subjugation to the despotic plan of 
capital. 

Faruq 

Crescent City, Cal. 

The Lead article on "Bailout can't 
save capitalism from its own gravedig- 
gers" (Oct-Nov. N&L) was cogent, read- 
able and clear in dealing with a techni- 
cal-philosophic issue. It was revealing 
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that in the 1986 article by Dunayevska- 
ya in the same issue, she was talking 
about debt. Nobody was thinking about 
that then. And it was important to print 
a substantial ad for The Marxist- 
Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism 
on the same page. 

Marxist-Humanist 
New York 

*** 

The critical juncture we have reached 
today may well be a harbinger of things 
to come. Consider it the first shot across 
the bow of labor. The attacks on UAW 
workers may be the PATCO event of our 
age. If they win here, other workers all 
over the U.S. economy will be seeing 
very hard times ahead, for a long, long 
time to come. 

Healthcare Worker 
California 

*** 

It appears UAW workers are making 
their stand and not giving in to the 
anti-labor right wing in the Congress. 
The Republicans are simultaneously 
attacking pro-environment clauses as 
well as union wages. It's obvious they 
want to put the burden of their "eco- 
nomic recovery" on the backs of workers 
and the environment. One's political 
stance on those two issues are tied toge- 
ther at the umbilical cord. 

Pro-environment worker 
California 


RACISM IN AMERICAN 
DISCOURSE 

The racist discourse in America is 
alarming and people often don't notice 
it takes place. When a lady at the town 
hall meeting during the presidential 
campaign asked John McCain if Barack 
Obama was an Arab, he replied, "No, he 
is a decent family man." Does Arab 
mean he is not a decent family man? I 
am Jewish and easily offended by these 
things. The appropriate answer to the 
claim that Obama is an Arab should be 
"So what?" America was poised for a 
tremendous opportunity in November, 
that you don't have to be called Jim or 
George or Bob. But this is a formidable 
task. The last eight years have brought 
this country to an unprecedented low. 
This year we need to determine what 
the next eight years will do. 

Concerned 

Cyberspace 

*** 

Marcelo Lucero, an immigrant from 
Ecuador, was attacked by seven teen-age 
boys and stabbed to death Nov. 8 in Suf- 
folk County on Long Island, a short com- 
mute from New York City. The attackers 
confessed that they had driven around 
the town of Patchogue looking for Lati- 
nos to beat up. Suffolk employs a County 
Executive who uses the term "anchor 
babies" to describe children born to 
immigrants, supposedly as a device to 
obtain a legal foothold in the U.S. 

Before Lucero's murder, community 
activists had invited County Board 
members to their meetings with the aim 
of cooling their rhetoric and offering 
some human contact with the communi- 
ties they had been exploiting, to no avail. 
In the period of outrage after the mur- 
der, the county hired a Hispanic police- 
man. Soon after the announcement it 
became clear the new hire didn't speak 
Spanish. 

Now we learn that another guy from 
Ecuador was attacked in Brooklyn by 
three men with a baseball bat. Jose 
Sucuzhanay has just died with extensive 
brain damage. There is no sign yet of the 
attackers who fled in a red-orange SUV. 

Reader 
New York 


A FORGOTTEN INJUSTICE 

"Forgotten Injustice" is a film by 
Vicente Serrano that tells the story of 


READERS'VIEWS 


the unconstitutional deportation of 
more than two million U.S. citizens and 
legal residents during the Great 
Depression. They were deported for one 
reason: They were of Mexican descent. 
It won a great response when we 
showed it on six Saturdays from Oct. 25 
through Nov. 20. Those interested in 
taking it to their communities can get 
information about it at www.AForgot- 
tenlnjustice.com 

Instituto Cervantes 
Chicago 


THE 'CAGE' 

I felt something was missing in the 
article "Critical Resistance 10" on page 
9 of the Oct. -Nov. N&L. I am the author 
of the article discussed at the workshop 
on "Caged Mental Health." What was 
missing was the reality of "the cage." No 


described in his book Phenomenology 
of Spirit. It was important to Duna- 
yevskaya that her audience be moti- 
vated to work out a philosophy of free- 
dom and take action to make freedom 
an objective reality. What Hegel, Marx 
and she caught was that the dialectic 
is a ceaseless movement of spirit in the 
process of becoming itself. Yet I worry 
that spirit and Subject can lose its for- 
ward movement and become overpow- 
ered by Objectivity. That may be hap- 
pening right now as the world slips 
into economic recession. If we are to 
recover, it will take everything that 
Hegel, Marx and Dunayevskaya tried 
to tell us about grasping the spirit of 
the times and working out the new 
philosophic categories implicit in the 
mass movement from below. 

David Mizuno'Oto 
California 


one can picture it or realize it exists in 
these United States of America, home of 
the free! This is real and happening in 
the heartland of California. The picture 
appeared in The Fire Inside and used to 
be on the Internet, but no longer, I feel, 
because no one wants to admit this is 
how the prison system treats women. 
I've lived here for eight years and am 
hoping you will show the reality in N&L 
now that you have the full information. 

Information is power — I'm a firm 
believer, 

Chowchilla Woman Prisoner 
California 


BUSH'S POISON PEN 

With a stroke of his executive pen, 
President Bush once again demonstrat- 
ed his opposition to labor by removing 
some 8,600 federal employees from 
union membership. The employees work 
in the Energy Department, Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement, Federal Air 
Marshal Service, Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, Coast Guard, and 
Federal Aviation Administration. Bush 
said union membership of these employ- 
ees, who have had bargaining rights for 
30 years, was not consistent with 
"national security requirements." 

He is also not leaving office without 
rewarding the coal mine owners again 
with a gift they have long desired — the 
removal of all obstacles to mountain-top 
mining. In this process, coal operators 
had to obtain judicial approval before 
they could blow or bulldoze off mountain 
tops into the streams and valleys below 
to reach seams of coal. Bush has now 
removed that restraint, and the coal 
operators have a completely free hand to 
pollute and environmentally degrade 
coal regions in the U.S. 

Ex-coal miner 
Detroit 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 

In her lecture on Hegel given in 
Japan, "Grasp revolutionary spirit of 
the age" (Aug. -Sept. N&L), Raya Duna- 
yevskaya made it clear she was not 
interested in how Hegel "applied" his 
ideas, but only in the "actual logic and 
movement of those ideas." The spirit 
Hegel challenged philosophers to grasp 
was a certain kind of consciousness he 


POLITICAL ISLAM 

The Council of Ex-Muslims of 
Britain's first international conference 
on Political Islam, Sharia Law and 
Civil Society was held at Conway Hall 
on Oct. 10. Nearly 300 people came 
together to discuss issues ranging 
from apostasy, the freedom to criticize 
and renounce religion, Sharia law and 
civil society, creationism, faith schools 
and religious education. Held on the 
International Day against the Death 
Penalty, the conference was a stark 
reminder of the many killed or facing 
execution for apostasy in countries 
ruled by Islamic laws. 

The report, film footage and pho- 
tographs of the conference can be seen 
on http://www.ex-muslim.org.uk/ind- 
exPressreleases.html. 

The conference closed by calling on 
participants to mobilize around March 
8, International Women's Day, to step 
up opposition against Sharia law and 
political Islam. Only a movement that 
puts people first can mobilize the force 
needed to stop political Islam. And it 
must be stopped. 

Maryam Namazie 
Britain 


GREEK HUNGER STRIKERS 

On Nov. 20, more than 7,000 Greek 
prisoners ended their 18-day hunger 
strike after the Ministry of Justice 
conceded to a series of demands. The 
prisoners had won the support of a 
widening solidarity movement, which 
had held mass protest marches in sev- 
eral cities. They were promised that by 
next April the number of prisoners in 
Greek jails will be reduced to 6,815 
from the present 12,315. This means 
that half of the country's prison popu- 
lation will be released. 

In a press release the Prisoners' 
Committee detailed what the Ministry 
had failed to answer in their demands, 
thanked the solidarity movement, and 
declared that "our struggle against 
these human refuse dumps and for the 
victory of all our demands continues." 

Solidarity supporter 
California 


FREE MUMIA ! 

It is inspiring to hear of Mumia sup- 
porters gathering around the world on 
Dec. 6 and again Dec. 9 to demand a 
new and fair trial for him and for his 
freedom. What made the Dec. 9 gath- 
erings so special was that it is the 27th 
anniversary of the attempted murder 
of Mumia and the killing of Officer 
Daniel Faulkner with which he is 
charged. 

Mumia Supporter 
Chicago 
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WHAT COMES AFTER OBAMA'S VICTORY? 


When Obama's victory was 
announced on Nov. 4, there was an explo- 
sion of joy all over Oakland. We were in 
Jack London Square, where at least 
2,000 had gathered, cheering and danc- 
ing with each other, often total 
strangers. A large group dance started 
and we were amazed to recognize it as a 
centuries-old French-Canadian dance, 
Le Continental. When we asked people 
what they called the dance they said, 
"It's the Electric Slide, it's from the '80s!" 
Wow, culture sure gets around. Maybe it 
got to Oakland from New Orleans. As we 
left, hundreds of cars were driving by, 
and people were spilling into the streets 
all the way to Berkeley. 

If nothing else comes out of this elec- 
tion, it's the new sense of optimism, and 
a friendlier atmosphere between Black 
and white and all ethnicities. 

Two Oaklanders 
California 

We earnestly hope the Obama presi- 
dency signals the dawning of long-need- 
ed progressive change in the U.S. We 
intend to maintain a 20-day presence, 
from Jan. 1 to Martin Luther King Day, 
Jan. 19, 2009, in Hyde Park, Chicago, 
calling it "Camp Hope: Countdown to 
Change." A number of groups commit- 
ted to nonviolence and working for just 
social change have joined with us.. 

We are urging Obama to take action, 
immediately on being sworn into office, on 
eight specific actions: withdraw from Iraq 
gradually; take all nuclear weapons off 
hair-trigger alert; close Guantanamo; sus- 
pend deportations and stop raids; submit 
the Kyoto Protocols to Congress for ratifi- 
cation; establish a commission to create 
full employment; issue a 90-day moratori- 
um on housing foreclosures; start a com- 
mission for Universal Health Care. 

To get more information, email us at 
contact@camphope2009.org or phone 
773-878-3815. 

Camp Hope Organizers 
Chicago 

Women are beginning to overtake 
men in the ranks of organized labor. 
Although only a fifth of women workers 
currently belong to unions, they make 
up 45% of all unionized workers. 

Yet despite their growing presence — 
and the 45-year-old federal Equal Pay 


Act — women still average only 77 cents 
for every dollar men earn. The only 
thing that will see that change is pres- 
sure on the government to finally guar- 
antee women the pay equity the law has 
promised them for 45 years. That's the 
kind of "change" people were voting for 
on Nov. 4. 

Woman voter 
Chicago 


LGBTQI ON PROP 8 

It is with defeats like the passage of 
anti-gay rights measures in Arkansas 
(where it was anti-foster parenting and 
adoption) and in Arizona, Florida and 
California (where it was anti-marriage), 
that I appreciate more deeply being in 
community with many womyn and men 
who are truly for human rights. Why are 
so many people so afraid of us LGBTQI 
folks? We're just folks like everyone else. 
But in the future, we must and will 
overcome, somehow. 

Bi Activist 
Chicago 


NO EASY SLEDDING 
WITH PUTIN 

The front page article in the August- 
September issue on "War in Georgia" 
was poignant and excellent. The new 
U.S. president will find no easy sledding 
with the likes of Mr. Putin as well as Mr. 
Hu — hard core pros on the world stage 
who know the game and how to play it. 
The first time President Obama sits 
down to eat with the likes of Putin and 
Hu, they will eat off his plate. Superfi- 
cially, the attack on a neighbor and ally 
of Russia by tiny Georgia makes no 
more sense than for Mexican soldiers to 
attack Texas. N&L was exactly right: 
there is far more to Georgia's aggressive 
attack than meets the eye. Keep on 
keeping on, N&L. 

R. Zani 
Texas 


INTERPRETING MARX 

While I found interesting Ron Kelch's 
N&L essay on themes in Bruno Gulli's 
Labor of Fire, I believe Kelch misunder- 


stood Moishe Postone's interpretation of 
Marx's concept of labor. 

Kelch writes of "those like Postone 
who claim Marx had no concept of labor 
outside of capitalism... that led Postone 
to see the potential for liberation... in 
'dead labor' or capital." He also writes, 
"In Vol. 3 of Capital, Marx distinguishes 
between post-capitalist freedom 
achieved in the realm of necessary 
material production and 'development 
of human energy, which is an end in 
itself, the true realm of freedom.'" 

In similar fashion Postone writes, "As 
a result of its dual character... commod- 
ity-determined labor, in Marx's analysis, 
is bound to two different forms of neces- 
sity, one transhistorical, and one specif- 
ic to capitalism." In respect to the Capi- 
tal, Vol. 3, passage Kelch refers to, Pos- 
tone writes that it refers to, "two differ- 
ent sorts of freedom — that from tran- 
shistorical social necessity and that 
from historically determinate social 
necessity. The 'true realm of freedom' 
refers to the first form of freedom. Free- 
dom from any form of necessity must 
necessarily begin outside of the sphere 
of production. There can, however, be a 
form of freedom within this sphere as 
well, according to Marx: the associated 
producers can control their labor rather 
than being controlled by it" (Moishe Pos- 
tone, Time, Labor, and Social Domina- 
tion, p. 381). 

Russell Rockwell 
New York 


IRAQ VIOLENCE 

Readers of N&L would want to know 
that Samir Adil, president of the Iraq 
Freedom Congress, was wounded Dec. 
11 when a suicide bomber attacked a 
reconciliation meeting in Kirkuk, Iraq. 
Fortunately he will be OK, but the bomb 
killed over 50 people, wounding over 
100, and killing popular Turkoman 
singer Kanaan Mohammed Saleh along 
with his children. Saleh hosted a show 
on Kurdish TV. The Iraq Freedom Con- 
gress is opposed to all sectarian vio- 
lence, is democratic, and works with the 
Organization of Women's Freedom in 
Iraq and many other progressive work- 
ers and democratic groups. 

Anti-war activist 
Chicago 


LEARNING A LESSON 

Ron Gettelfinger, president of the 
UAW, is now demanding a position on 
the board of directors of GM in return 
for the concessions the union has made 
to help GM during this auto crisis. He 
apparently doesn't know UAW history. 
In 1980, when then UAW President 
Doug Fraser gave concessions to 
Chrysler to "keep it from going under," 
he demanded and got a board position in 
return. He learned after a year that it 
had effectively excluded him from 
important financial and union-related 
decisions, and he resigned in disgust. 
After all of the betrayals and vicious 
opposition that the auto companies have 
demonstrated, one would think union 
leaders would have learned that the 
companies can't be trusted. 

Auto Watcher 
Detroit 



Many years ago, I exhausted all the 
legal options available to help reverse 
my conviction and sentence. Throughout 
my years of incarceration I have under- 
gone tremendous introspection about 
the choices I made while living as a so- 
called free man in American society. For 
several years I've been receiving N&L 
through the generosity of unnamed 
donors. Though I'm not a Marxist- 
Humanist, I've taken notice of the many 
groups and individuals in N&L articles 
who seek to stop all kinds of corruption 
and injustice. I want to thank N&L and 
all of the worldwide donors who take 
precious time and resources from their 
own lives to help people like me to bet- 
ter see the issues that impact our lives 
beyond the walls of the criminal injus- 
tice system. Please never give up on the 
good of humanity 

Black Cheyenne 
Texas 

Readers: Can you contribute $5 for a 
donor sub for those who cannot pay for 
themselves ? 
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ICE's inhumanity to immigrants 


DETROIT — Last month a woman contacted me about 
her husband getting picked up by ICE (Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement). They came in the middle of 
the night and rammed the door with a battering ram. 
The family was asleep upstairs and the police screamed 
and cursed and turned the house upside down. An 
eight-year-old and a four-month-old were held at gun- 
point, the baby in his mother's arms. They took the men 
away and left the women, as one was nursing her child 
and the other was a U.S. citizen. They tried to take their 
car, too, but the women stopped them. 

The people were at home, sleeping when all this 
went down. No criminal activity, no warrants. The 
woman is still here and the husband has been deport- 
ed to the wasteland of Mexico, where he is unable to 
earn enough money to live, much less send support for 
his two children here. 

I took them to say goodbye to him in the Monroe 
Detention Center and it was a sad scene. Earlier, I had 
been with them in court while the children came in 
with me to witness their father on a video feed. The 
mother could not come inside due to her status. So 
these two little girls, four and six, and I watched as he 
wept, alone in a cell and unable to face his children in 
person to say goodbye. 

It was hard to watch, and the little ones did not 
understand the gravity of this situation. They did not 
know they may never see him again, or maybe not for 
a long time. These contacts we have with families cre- 
ate a bond that is deep, and when they get deported or 
have to move on to the next place because this place got 
too hot to handle, we suffer the loss as well. This is no 
way to live. 

I remember when we did not know any of the recent 
Mexican immigrants. Now, it seems like we all know 
each other and are all connected. Other friends in the 
community are touching base in a more organized way. 
Now we are connecting, and the web is being woven to 
encircle our vulnerable community and keep us from 
becoming isolated and bitter. 

The friend who called me last month brought a 
young man to my house to discuss what could be done 
about his brothers being detained on false charges in 
the Detroit jail. We all go to the city council to raise hell 
about the profiling. Another of our classmates from 
Chicano Boricua Studies relentlessly requested the 
meeting with the new mayor until we got it, and with- 
out her insistence, we would not be heard. It takes all 
of us, with our myriad contacts and connections, to 
bring some level of justice for the most vulnerable 
undocumented people who are being hated and 
despised by the most powerful. 
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Nature of America 

by Robert Taliaferro 

Okay, so the man of the decade, if not the century, 
has been elected to the presidency of the U.S. and all 
seems right with the universe. Balance is restored, the 
planets are all lined up and overnight America became 
the land of equality and purist magnanimity due to 
"Obama, the melioration of the culture." 

The Nation reports that in Europe, Obama is the 
kind of American that is loved... "His is the America of 
jazz and Fitzgerald and Faulkner; the quintessential 
"cool cat" who can garner the cause of multiethnicity, 
the perfect culturally blended man for the ages. But 
amid the shouts of jubilation that herald the arrival of 
an Obama presidency, we must remember that he is 
only one man and still an elected favorite of only half of 
the U.S. electorate. 

An Obama presidency will not erase the concept of 
racism in this country overnight, even if his presidency 
gains two terms. Such things will not be possible until 
a national agenda is defined that does not look at race, 
creed, color, or gender as a caveat of electoral tangents. 
One of the ironies of history in this country is a ques- 
tion of whether any person of color other than an 
African American would receive the same Democratic 
Party support as Obama, or was a Black man the safer 
bet of all racial minorities because, as a country, we 
understand Black people better? 

Racism in this country is an omnipresent part of its 
national heritage, and one must take care to not allow 
the election of such an historic figure to cause us to let 
our guard down and say, "everything's going to be all 
right!" If anything, we must be even more watchful, 
reminding ourselves that the very tools that made 
Obama's presidency possible (the Civil Rights and Vot- 
ing Rights Acts) must still be periodically renewed to 
have the force of law in this country. 

We must remember that the very same amendment 
that ended slavery for some in this country, reclassified 
that very same condition for others in the same sen- 
tence. 

We must remember that the concept of states' rights 
versus federal authority, the very same condition that 
helped to spark a civil war in this country, still exists 
with a passion and we must take care that we insure 
that the forward strides that allowed for the election of 
Obama in the so-called blue states, continues and 
grows. 

It's about the grassroots precepts that propelled 
Obama, the unlikely multicultural phenom, to Obama, 
President-elect of the United States of America. 


It is such a strange time; to describe it as late capi- 
talism does not quite capture it. The police state is 
intensifying. There is a theory that when a thing is 
about to die, it becomes the most powerful. The great- 
est repression comes before freedom, as we have wit- 
nessed in so many struggles. Lots of people are harmed 
in this process, but there is hope. Hope for relief for the 
legions of people having to leave their beloved home- 
lands to become fugitives and criminals when they 
have no malice and have done nothing wrong. And the 
most predatory and worst among us are in places of 
power. 

I find hope in the fact that this is simply not sus- 
tainable. And in the meantime, we stand in the 
breach. What else is to be done? Pray, fight, do what- 
ever, but we must do something. Hasta la Victoria 
Siempre! 

— Elena M. Herrada 


BLACK/REDVIEW 


Continued from page 1 

relation to socialist revolution.... 

[In] the debate the JFT assigned to her at the 
Workers Party Convention in 1946 against Ernest 
Rice McKinney (aka Coolidge), the leading Black 
trade unionist and spokesman for the party, McKin- 
ney argued against an independent African-American 
movement on the grounds that race consciousness 
was not revolutionary, and could lead only to the "cult 
of Negro nationalism." This was in contrast to Leon 
Trotsky, who had criticized the American Trotskyists 
for their failure to understand the Black masses... By 
developing Trotsky's view and revisiting Lenin's the- 
sis on the national question, Dunayevskaya argued 
not only that the independent Black struggle was in 

itself revolutionary 
but that Black self- 
activity could be the 
"bacillus" and cata- 
lyst of the American 
labor movement as a 
whole. 

In effect, the battle 
between McKinney 
and Dunayevskaya 
over the Black 
dimension showed a 
serious disagreement 
over the fundamen- 
tals of Marxism. 
Whereas McKinney 
had argued that 
Americans like him- 
self knew the Black 
situation better than 
either Lenin or Trot- 
sky, Dunayevskaya 
insisted that "the 
Negro question is a 
problem that has a 
political history. 
Marxism has to deal 
with it in a Marxist 
manner."... 

Dunayevskaya' s 
writings of the 1940s 
anticipated the civil 
rights revolution that 
made the 1960s a transforming decade for the whole of 
the U.S. society. For her "the Negro Question" was a 
crucial dimension of the American revolution. Howev- 
er, she looked not to leaders or bourgeois spokesmen, 
but to the African-American masses, even their "race 
consciousness" as it gave direction to their struggle for 
freedom. 

This became especially clear when the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott erupted in 1955. Dunayevskaya put the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott onto the world stage by link- 
ing it to the East German workers' revolt in 1953 and 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. In Marxism and 
Freedom (1958) she argued that the boycott "is truly 
historic and contains our future." The greatest thing 
about it, she argued, echoing Marx's description of the 
Paris Commune, was "its own working existence." 

IN MARXISM AND FREEDOM Dunayevskaya also did 
groundbreaking work to show that the Black struggle, 
far from being external to Marx's philosophy, was 
intrinsic to it, pointing especially to how Marx's atten- 
tiveness to Black struggles inside the U.S. led him to 
reorganize his greatest theoretic work, Capital. Her 
view was a leap in American Marxism. As we've seen, 
post-Marx Marxists tended to view the U.S. struggle as 
less militant than the European — primarily because 
they relegated the Black dimension to a subordinate 
position and often saw it as a diversion from the class 
struggle altogether. Marx, Dunayevskaya argued, saw 
it in the opposite way. 

No ready-made theory, whether from the Communist 
Party, Trotskyist parties or existentialists was ade- 
quate for the new spontaneous movements as they 
arose in the 1950s and 1960s. Completely new theoret- 
ical departures had to be made to express the ideas of 
the Civil Rights Movement in the U.S. as well as the 
anti-colonial revolutions in Africa and meet them with 
a philosophy of liberation. 





New edition for the 40th anniversary 
of the 1963 March on Washington 


At this historic time, 
read about the deci- 
sive role played by 
African Americans 
in the 

shaping of American 
civilization. 

Order on page 7. 


'Coup d'etat 1 in Canada 

Canada has been in political turmoil since the begin- 
ning of December, precipitated by a cynical move by 
Conservative Prime Minister Stephen Harper, a strong 
Bush ally, to hold onto power at any cost. In the last 
week of November, Harper presented his financial pol- 
icy to parliament and basically asked them to take it or 
leave it. 

The bill is atrocious. While it had no provisions to 
address the economic crisis facing Canada, it does con- 
tain two riders which are ideological sucker punches 
directed at the Liberal, New Democratic, and Bloc Que- 
becois parties: the abolition of electoral reform, long 
fought for in Canada, and the abolition of the right to 
strike for all government employees. 

Despite their vast differences, these three opposition 
parties met and announced their formation as a coali- 
tion. They called for a vote of no confidence in Harper, 
who was just recently re-elected as a minority Prime 
Minister. The vote was to be held on Dec. 8, the same 
day as the Quebec provincial election. On Dec. 3, Harp- 
er went to Michaelle Jean, the Governor-General who 
is Queen Elizabeth's Viceroy, and asked her to adjourn 
the parliament until Jan. 27, 2009. She did, vastly over- 
stepping her authority. 

Since then, the crisis has had a cascading effect and 
has thrown the government into disarray. At a time of 
severe economic emergency, the governing body is not 
allowed to meet. It is widely being called a "coup d'etat 
in reverse." 

The deep divisions in Canadian society have now 
surfaced full-blown, a deeply divided society with no 
principled leadership. The cascading effect of this crisis 
continues and anything could happen. 

Two unintended consequences of Harper's attempt 
to destroy Canadian democracy are: the Crown, 
though it has the authority to do so "on paper," does 
not actually have the right to intervene in Canada's 
political affairs, as Michaelle Jean did, and this may 
be the beginning of the end of Canada's status as a 
"Constitutional Monarchy"; the unambiguous re- 
appearance of deep racism, including Stephen Harp- 
er's, against French-speaking Canadians in vast 
areas of English-speaking Canada, has led to signifi- 
cant gains for the pro-independence Parti Quebecois 
in the Quebec provincial election in December. What- 
ever the old Canada was, it is no longer adequate to 
meet the urgency of the times. 

— Former Montrealer 

'No new prisons' 

LOS ANGELES — A wide coalition of anti-prison 
activists, organizations and concerned individuals met 
in East Los Angeles in November to discuss how to stop 
the growing prison industry. The town hall meeting 
titled "No New Prisons — Educate, Rehabilitate — Don't 
Incarcerate" was sponsored by Californians United For 
a Responsible Budget (CURB), Critical Resistance 
(CRLA) and the L.A. Prison Times and gave presenta- 
tions to a small audience that included women from the 
League of Women Voters. 

A woman from Labor Community Strategy Center 
(LCSC) stated that the school to prison pipeline must 
be severed. Students late to school are given truancy 
tickets (with fines of $250) and youths are put into a 
gang database for very minor infractions. 

A spokeswoman from Families Against The Three 
Strike Law (FACTS) stated that the public has become 
tolerant of repressive laws against youths. We need a 
coalition to come up with a solution. 

A Black woman ex-prisoner from A New Way of Life- 
Reentry Project (NWOL) described her organization's 
program to provide education, drug treatment, housing 
and jobs as a way to avoid recidivism. 

All of Us or None (AON) is a national, civil rights 
movement founded by formerly incarcerated people to 
challenge discrimination faced after release, and work 
to restore human rights of formerly incarcerated and 
the still incarcerated. 

There are hardly any funds for people leaving 
prison to reenter society, and widespread discrimina- 
tion against parolees in job opportunities, funding for 
education, subsidized housing, health care, and other 
social benefits. Barriers to expungement of records 
after they have served their time are another issue 
ex-prisoners face. 

Gang violence has given the police an excuse to 
impose a gang injunction (putting mostly nonviolent 
Black and Brown youths into a gang database). The 
police also use heavy-handed suppression tactics, which 
too often lead to police brutality and killing of innocent, 
unarmed youths. Those police are rarely punished. 

Project Cry No More, an organization of Black women 
whose family members were victims of gang violence, 
and Cease-Fire Committee (a grassroots community 
intervention coalition of many anti-gang violence orga- 
nizations), confront gang members nonviolently to stop 
killing each other. They advise youth to resist the pull in 
their neighborhoods of gang warfare and violence. 

At the same time, they oppose gang injunctions and 
the heavy-handed suppression-only policy of the police. 
They hold educational meetings, peace breakfasts and 
summer Cool Down picnics to bring rival youths toge- 
ther and are on call to intervene to stop a potential 
killing. Black on Black killing is their primary concern, 
and they work in concert with the Brown and immi- 
grant communities, and anyone else who opposes the 
enslaving prison industry and gang warfare, in a 
humane and nonviolent way. 

— Basho 
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'The movement is ours!': Lesbian activist critique 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The passage of California's Proposi- 
tion 8 — the notorious amendment to the state constitu- 
tion that bans marriages between same-sex couples — 
revealed incredible contradictions within the U.S. 
Queer rights movement. The campaign against Prop. 8 
was a "grass-tops" effort by the usual suspects: the 
Human Rights Campaign (HRC) and the other monied 
lobbying organizations that represent the white, pri- 
marily male, gay elite. The campaign was long on white 
celebrity endorsements and short on anything involv- 
ing real coalition building and organizing. Half-heart- 
ed attempts to situate the struggle for Gay marriage 
within the context of broader civil rights struggles 
obviously did not ring true with African-American and 
Latino voters, who turned out in large numbers in sup- 
port of Prop. 8. 

THE GRASS-TOPS GROUPS, who have never represented 
Queers of color or Transgender people in more than name 
only, failed to help Queers within communities of color 
organize in their communities. The lobbyists fiercely 
turned on their supposed allies in communities of color, 
claiming to be "shocked" that one minority would "sell 
out" another. However, the failures of the Gay lobbyist 
organizations are hardly a surprise to those of us who are 
in the movement. The HRC in particular has a long his- 
tory of irrelevance to real struggles for Queer justice. 

In October, the HRC signed on to a version of the 
Employment Non-Discrimination Act (END A) that 
included sexual orientation as a protected category but 
excluded gender identity and expression, a bargain which 
secured rights for Gays and Lesbians at the expense of 
Transgendered people. Organizations like the HRC have 
such a narrow vision of "justice" that they are willing to 
sell out their own constituents! But all the blame for the 
narrowness of the Queer rights movement so far cannot 
be put on the HRC; their failures are merely symptomatic 
of the failures of the broader movement. 

The Queer rights movement has been galvanized over 
the last decade by the question of same-sex marriage. 
There can be no doubt that the right to civil marriage and 
the benefits it confers should be available equally to all, 
regardless of the gender of the partners to the union. Les- 
bians and Gays have done some organizing on this ques- 
tion, but too often our strategy has been to rely on advo- 
cacy groups and the courts to advance our rights on this 
and other questions. Worse, the emphasis on marriage 
rights has allowed Gays and Lesbians who are otherwise 
privileged by their race, class, and gender identity to 
ignore the critical battle for non-discrimination rights in 
employment, school, and housing and hate crimes legisla- 
tion for LGBTQ people. 

We are still disproportionately the victims of brutali- 
ty by the police; discrimination by employers; unpun- 
ished violence in the school systems; and depression, sui- 
cide, and other mental disorders as the result of a soci- 
ety that tells us we are evil and our relationships are 
pathological. Transgender men and women fare even 
worse than Gays and Lesbians; in Memphis, we have 
received reports of Transgender women who were told 
to "change back to men" when they sought counseling for 
drug abuse. When they refused, they were denied treat- 
ment. The right to healthcare, the right to work, and the 
right to walk down the street without fear of assault or 
harassment are not secure for thousands of LGBTQ 
Americans. These are among the rights our movement 
should take up explicitly as we fight for the right to 
marry. When the movement fails to seek justice for all, it 
will not see justice for any. Furthermore, a "movement" 
that consists of sending checks to Washington lobbyists 
is hardly a movement at all. 

THE RALLIES AGAINST Proposition 8 around the U.S. on 
Nov. 15 prove that many Gays and Lesbians are no longer 
content to merely write checks. The rallies were organized 
by local activists in all 50 states via a grassroots website. 

In Memphis, we had over 200 people; larger cities like 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, and San Francisco had 
thousands of demonstrators. Calls for a "Day Without 
Gays" (Dec. 10), a national day of protest by LGBTQ peo- 
ple and their allies, and plans for future protests against 

Memphis mourns 

MEMPHIS, TENN . — Duanna Johnson, a Transgendered 
Black woman, died on Nov. 10 from "execution style" 
gunshot wounds to the head. Police investigators have 
classified the crime as a murder but have not yet found 
the killer. Duanna had been beaten by a white officer, 
Bridges McRae, while under arrest in the Shelby Coun- 
ty Jail. This incident inspired an effort to achieve jus- 
tice for Duanna and demand sensitivity from the police 
towards the LGBT population and towards people of 
color. Since that time, McRae has been indicted on civil 
rights charges and the Memphis Police Department 
has set up a day-long LGBT sensitivity training semi- 
nar for officers. The Tennessee Transgender Political 
Coalition has helped Duanna's family raise funds for 
the funeral. 

On Nov. 16, about 80 to 100 mourners walked in a 
candlelight vigil procession from the Memphis Gay and 
Lesbian Community Center to the steps of the First 
Congregational Church. Statements about Duanna's 
life were made by the pastor, Rev. Cheryl Cornish, Amy 
Livingston of the Mid-South Peace and Justice Center, 
and Jonathan Cole of the Shelby County Committee of 
the Tennessee Equality Project. It was mentioned that 
Duanna had been suffering from a drug problem, that 
she was working as a prostitute and that the utilities 
had been cut off in her home. Right before she was 
killed, she had been preparing to leave Memphis, 


Prop. 8 demonstrate that this movement has finally blos- 
somed into a national network of grassroots activists and 
organizations. These efforts — by and for the people — will 
find much greater success than the Washington lobbyists 
could ever effect. It is worth noting that the HRC had no 
role to play in the anti-Prop. 8 protests; they did not even 
announce the protests in advance on their website. 

BUT WE SHOULD BE careful to use our power construc- 
tively as we agitate for change. We do have common cause 
with other groups of oppressed; in fact, many of us 
LGBTQ folks are people of color, immigrants, or working 
class. If this new movement is truly by and for all of us, 
the fact of our common interests and common oppressors 
will be more obvious to our comrades in other movements. 
Labor unions, immigrant organizations, feminists, and 
African-American civil rights groups should join us in our 
struggle for liberation, and (to the extent that we are 
not already affiliated with these organizations) we 
should join them in their struggles. 

We have recently claimed a right to reciprocity in the 
support of our struggles, but how many in the Queer 
rights movement have actively worked for the liberation 
of those groups whose endorsement we demand? Further, 
the goals of our own movement cannot begin and end with 
marriage rights. We must situate marriage rights within 
a broader struggle for Queer rights, and this struggle 
must include all Queers. We should leave behind the 
individuals and organizations that seek only bourgeois 



Tens of thousands rallied in San Francisco and 
thousands more in Oakland, San Jose, and other 
Bay Area cities after the passage of Prop. 8. 


QUEER NOTES 


By Elise 

Nov. 20 marked the tenth annual Transgender Day 
of Remembrance. Observed internationally, the Day of 
Remembrance was originally created to memorialize 
the still unsolved 1998 murder of Transgender woman 
Rita Hester and to honor all murder victims of anti- 
Transgender hate. 

* * * 

Gays and Lesbians did not do well at the polls this 
year. Arkansas voters approved banning all unmarried 
couples and single individuals from fostering and adopt- 
ing children. Gay marriage bans were approved in Ari- 
zona, California and Florida. It is encouraging that the 
California Supreme Court will hear challenges to Propo- 
sition 8, also known as Proposition H8 (read Hate), in 
March and that the U.S. continues to witness rallies and 

demonstrations against it from coast to coast. 

* * * 

One bright spot at the polls was the rejection of hold- 
ing a Constitutional Convention by Connecticut voters. 
Such a convention could have been used to ban same- 
sex marriage. Gay couples commenced getting married 
Nov. 12 after the State Supreme Court ruled that the 
state's civil unions were a separate and unequal insti- 
tution and, therefore, unconstitutional. 

Duanna Johnson 

where she had dealt with so many problems. At the 
end of the vigil, the mourners spontaneously began to 
sing "We Shall Overcome." 

Duanna was especially remembered at the annual 
Memphis Transgender Day of Remembrance along 
with Tiffany Berry, Ebony Whitaker, and Dre’Ona 
Blake. On this day, vigils take place internationally 
and a long list of names is read of Transgender people 
who were murdered in hate crimes. The Memphis 
event took place at sunset by the river at Tom Lee Park 
and was attended by about 30 people. It was sponsored 
by Perpetual Transition, a Memphis-area support 
group for Transgender people, which handed out a 
pamphlet on how to deal with the police along with a 
list of LGBT organizations. 

At this vigil, Mara Keisling, the Executive Director 
of the National Center for Transgender equality, stated 
that she had tried to help Duanna get into a treatment 
program for her drug addiction. Every program in 
Memphis refused to help her. One program offered to 
help her if she presented herself as a man, which 
Duanna refused to do as it would be intolerable. 

The murder of Duanna Johnson has sparked nation- 
al mourning and outrage. The Memphis community 
will pressure the justice system to find the killer, con- 
vict McRae, and end hate crime violence against LGBT 
people and people of color. — Adele 


rights for bourgeois Gays, or at least demand that they 
join us on the streets if they want to lay claim to our move- 
ment. The movement is finally ours: this is a moment of 
tremendous ecstasy and responsibility. Let’s not sell our- 
selves or each other short. Our liberation depends on it! 

— Amy 

5,000 reject Prop. H8 

CHICAGO — Over 5,000 enthusiastic protesters, Gay 
and straight, overflowed Federal Plaza on a bitter 
Chicago day on Nov. 15 to continue the fight against 
California's Proposition 8. Its passage on Nov. 4 took 
away the right of same-sex couples to marry, but it 
acted like gasoline in the Christian Right's attempts to 
put out the fires of the Gay rights movement. Rallies 
the same day in every state and even in smaller towns 
demonstrated just how energizing this temporary set- 
back had been. 

Songs chosen by the Gay Men's Chorus to begin the 
rally underscored the feel of the crowd as part of a free- 
dom movement. The California Supreme Court had 
already taken up the legitimacy of Prop. 8, whether 
rights could be seized from one group of people and the 
constitution amended by simple majority vote. The mood 
of demonstrators though was that "Prop. H8" would be 
overturned because California judges heard the mass 
movement, or because that movement would continue to 
develop. As one sign put it, "Our moment is next." 

Plenty of other signs worked "love" into their mes- 
sage, just reminding us that marriage first of all has 
been a property relation in this society. The hatred 
directed at Gays and Lesbians probably can't stop love, 
but it can seriously interfere with sharing healthcare 
benefits and even visiting or tending to one's partner in 
medical emergencies. What is at stake is being and act- 
ing human. — Demonstrator 

• 

LOS ANGELES— Many anti-Prop. 8 protests have been 
happening here, at least three on Nov. 8, one at Silver- 
lake, a popular residence and business area for the Gay 
community. There were many cop cars and mounted 
police surrounding the area. Three helicopters circled 
above as over 15,000 people peacefully filled the 
streets. — Activist 

Anti-Dobson rally 

CHICAGO — Some 500 protesters clogged two sidewalks 
by the Renaissance Hotel in Chicago on Nov. 8, demon- 
strating against the induction of James Dobson into 
the Radio Hall of Fame. Dobson's organization, Focus 
on the Family, has been a cornerstone of the Christian 
Right's culture wars. 

It is a leading proponent of the fraudulent "ex-gay" 
movement. Dobson's commentaries have been a bizarre 
fixture on mainstream radio for decades. Bruce Dumont, 
head of the Museum of Broadcast Communications, 
which sponsors the Radio Hall of Fame, washed his 
hands of responsibility for Dobson's induction, stating 
that he had been chosen by public vote on the internet. 

Some with longer memories among the mostly young 
demonstrators responded that if popularity was the 
standard for honoring hate-filled venom, where was 
Josef Goebbels and his Nazi media machine? If the 
Radio Hall of Fame were limited to Americans, why not 
Father Coughlin with his national audience for Jew- 
baiting broadcasts out of Royal Oak, Mich, in the years 
leading up to World War II? 

The Family Research Council, an offshoot of Focus 
on the Family, was pivotal along with the Mormon hier- 
archy in pushing Proposition 8 that rescinded same-sex 
marriage rights. Protesters at the rally, not just Blacks 
and people of color, rejected the scapegoating of Blacks 
for this setback for Gay rights. Instead the determina- 
tion was to keep the focus on Focus on the Family and 
the Christian Right. — Supporter 
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Continued from page 1 

dimension of American character." 1 It was the first inte- 
grated movement in American history, and it is no small 
matter that in his speeches Obama cited such a move- 
ment that was not "racial" — which is to say that the Abo- 
litionist movement made itself the expression of the Black 
masses' struggle for freedom and in that way spoke in a 
language that was demanding action on a question of 
human freedom for all. It encompassed not only anti-slav- 
ery and interracial equality, but internationalism and 
women's struggles for freedom — 150 years ago. 

Obama roots himself not in that radical movement, but 
in the compromiser Lincoln who was attacked by them for 
putting off the Emancipation Proclamation until he was 
forced into it. Nevertheless, his nod toward that glorious 
page of U.S. history reflects the revolutionary forces sim- 
mering beneath the surface of our society. 

Are we seeing the beginnings of Black and labor coa- 
lescing, as is needed to make a decisive turning point — 
and will it encompass all the forces from Latino labor to 
women to Queer? What gave the Abolitionists the extra 
dimension as intellectuals and as human beings was their 
alignment with these kinds of struggles from below. Most 
crucial for our day is the unifying philosophy needed to 
avoid one more unfinished revolution. 

GLOBAL ECONOMIC CRISIS DECISIVE 

What proved to be the real determinant in the 2008 elec- 
tion was the devastating global economic crisis. The oppo- 
sition to war in Iraq and Afghanistan, which had been the 
number one reason for supporting the Democratic ticket, 
was pushed to a secondary position. It is why the first posts 
decided were the "economic recovery program" team. 

So many people have been losing jobs, losing homes, 
going without doctor visits, putting off purchases from 
clothing to cars, that it was hardly a surprise when the U.S. 
economy was declared to be in a recession that began in 
December 2007. Economists and politicians are starting to 
acknowledge that conditions will continue to worsen well 
into 2009 at least-with others forecasting "several years of 
high unemployment. . .and widespread income losses." 2 3 

By November the unemployment rate was reported at 
6.7%, with 11.2% for African Americans and one in three 


points to quest for full freedom 


for Black teenagers. These official figures do not count the 
millions who have stopped looking for work or who have 
had to settle for part-time jobs, who would bring the over- 
all figure up to 12.5%. In the year since November 2007, 
3.2 million more people are unemployed, 2.8 million more 
are involuntarily working part-time, and 1.3 million more 
are not counted as part of the labor force. Many have lost 
health insurance. Dreams of retirement shattered, mil- 
lions dread an old age of poverty. 

HUMAN COST OF CAPITALISM'S FAILURE 

After a decade of working people's incomes stagnating 
and temporary jobs proliferating, these new blows have 
meant a million bankruptcies this year alone and three 
million families losing their houses, with Moody's fore- 
casting five million more foreclosures by 2010. Such anger 
has built up that some governors and sheriffs have had to 
declare moratoriums on foreclosures or evictions. The 
homeless have been building tent cities or, with the help 
of groups like Miami's Take Back the Land, taking over 
homes left vacant by foreclosures. From Republic Win- 
dows workers to Prop. 8 protesters (see pages 3, 9), "Yes, 
we can" has been given deeper content linking back to the 
slogan's origin in farmworker struggles. 

With recession spreading to Europe and Japan, the 
International Monetary Fund has declared a "major 
downturn" for the world economy. Globally, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization projects that unemployment 
will rise by 20 million. Though food prices have retreated, 
the world food crisis has worsened, with the economic cri- 
sis pushing over 100 million people worldwide into pover- 
ty and farmers reducing production in the face of lower 
crop prices. Already children are starving from 
Afghanistan to Zimbabwe. Two years of widespread 
strikes and revolts over high food prices and other eco- 
nomic troubles give a hint of how the global nature of the 
crisis also affects the international character of revolu- 
tionary impulses that are stirring. 

What is most significant about Obama's quickly 
gathered economic team is that, like Bush's Treasury 
Secretary Henry Paulson, all these economists have 
had to throw out their faith in the "free market. 
Instead they are tossing around proposals for massive 
state intervention in the economy through deficit- 
swelling public works programs to provide jobs, in 


Author’s rejoinder to review of ‘Labor of Fire’ 


Ron Kelch misrepresents important aspects of my 
book's basic themes in his essay on my work printed in 
the Oct. -Nov. 2008 N&L. First, Labor of Fire was not 
conceived as a study of Marx’s dialectics but as an onto- 
logical critique of productive labor. An adequate under- 
standing of the book hinges on whether one sees or 
does not see the necessity of such a critique, of the dis- 
ambiguation of the category of productive labor (and 
consequently of unproductive labor). In any case, the 
ontological critique does not deny the dialectics, and 
there are points in the book in which I make this 
explicit. Instead, the critique highlights the difference 
between living labor and productive labor by saying 
that the latter is an instance, historically determined, 
of the former. Yet living labor exceeds , and ontological- 
ly grounds , productive labor. This is the only way in 
which a mode of production can be grasped in its his- 
toricality, that is, on the basis of a wider, transhistori- 
cal ground, which belongs to the dialectics of nature. 
That labor as it is in itself, in its immediate being, is 
not productive is not a new idea, but it is what Marx 
(whom I simply don't "accuse" of anything) says in both 
the Grundrisse and Theories of Surplus Value. I call 
this labor neither-productive-nor-unproductive to 
emphasize the structure of neutrality that it has in 
relation to any given mode of production. This does not 
mean that labor is a mere negative. Labor which is not 
productive is certainly not nothing at all , for labor, even 
when considered in its indeterminateness, is doing, 
making — a relation of nature. It is this that constitutes 
the ontological ground for the unfolding of dialectics 
and history. It is not history that determines labor, but 
the other way around, labor determines history. With- 
out labor as an ontological category, that is, constitu- 
tive of the human world, there would be no history. And 
again, labor is not historical; labor makes history. 

The second point relates to Reich's conclusions, 
which are mainly based on Marx's passage on the 
realms of necessity and freedom in Volume 3 of Capital. 
Kelch says: "To get to a new society, we cannot skip over 
Marx’s tracing the course of human development from 
value production to when the productive power of labor 
is a human attribute instead of an attribute of capital'' 
(emphasis added). There are two things I need to notice 
here. One is that "productive" in "productive power of 
labor" is different from "productive" in "productive 
labor" as a category of capital. This is the very notion I 
wanted to disambiguate. Productive here is either used 
equivocally or in its original sense of a general bringing 
forth, or making. The second is that Kelch makes the 
usual mistake of overlooking the original free disposi- 
tion of labor. This is the same as overlooking the truth 
that slaves were originally free and only because of this 
original freedom could be enslaved. Their freedom is 
also a return. Labor's liberation from value production 
is a regained freedom, a return. Kelch continues: "In 
Capital that future begins from a new relationship 
between freedom and necessity out of negating the 
commodity-form's inversion of social and material real- 
ity, an inversion which blocks living labors ability to 
return to itself in an ongoing realized and recognized 
transformation of nature and human nature" (empha- 


sis added). From what I have just said, but also from 
Labor of Fire, it should be clear that the return is not 
to a previous historical period, which would obviously 
be blocked in the way Kelch describes. Rather, it is a 
return to the itself of labor, that is, to its original dispo- 
sition as the power constitutive of the human world, as 
well as to its freedom. Yet, as Marx says in the passage 
of Volume 3 of Capital I alluded to above, this freedom 
will always be grounded in necessity; for this return is 
not the end of history. — Bruno Gulli 

• 

RON KELCH RESPONDS 

Bruno Gulli rightly says that his "ontological critique 
does not deny dialectics." However, Marx's new dialectic 
of labor always remains external to Gulli's conception of 
a pure being of labor. "Becoming" only "nears being." 
Indeed, "labor makes history" and not the other way 
around. Why then even though Labor of Fire calls labor 
a "process" does it deny the way Marx specifies that 
process as "negation of the negation"? Marx calls it "the 
only true act and spontaneous activity of all being" and 
"the real history of humanity as a given subject." 

This, I hold, is Marx's "original free disposition of 
labor" which Gulli says I "overlook." Freedom is not 
just labor's power to negate the existing material and 
social world. Negation of the negation is labor's return 
to self, a negative self-relation, in which labor recog- 
nizes the material and social externalization of human 
capacities as the process of its own becoming. This 
process is always socially determined, always mediat- 
ed, says Marx, by the "power of abstraction" that 
shapes human relations. That's why Marx's concept of 
labor as a universal, which is not fixed in any deter- 
mined form, includes determination within it, that is, 
presupposes movement through its social determi- 
nations. 

Gulli's ontological critique largely ignores Capital, 
where this dialectic, in which labor determines history, 
is most concrete for the capitalist epoch. Nothing could 
be timelier in today's economic crisis than a call for a 
clear comprehension of Marx's labor theory of value 
with abstract, alienated labor as its value-producing 
substance. Instead, Gulli introduces ambiguity into 
Marx's "'productive labor' as a category of capital" 
when he clouds the clear distinction Marx makes 
between how productive labor is socially determined 
under capitalism and productive labor per se: the dis- 
tinction between socially necessary labor time and 
actual time, between the alien, blind necessity of social- 
ly necessary labor time "in" things, commodities and 
capital, and actual material necessity. 

Living labor that is "neither-productive-nor-unpro- 
ductive" becomes concrete only when material limits 
appear as what they really are through freely associat- 
ed labor's negation of productive labor under capital- 
ism. Only then does the "development of human ener- 
gy which is an end in itself, the true realm of freedom," 
emerge with transparent material necessity as its 
basis. Labor, infused with the negative and immanent 
drive to transcend its externalization, would finally 
end what Marx called "pre-history." 


addition to stepping up the ongoing program of corpo- 
rate bailouts and nationalization. 

Ideologues from the Left and center, clamoring for a 
"new New Deal," too often forget how the history of the 
New Deal has been rewritten. First, it did not materialize 
out of the benevolence of Pres. Roosevelt. The context was 
strikes, organizing, revolt — the threat of revolution was in 
the air. That is exactly what the New Deal was supposed 
to save capitalism from. Today, millions want to change 
this society top to bottom — and that means a much deep- 
er change than what Obama has in mind. 

Second, the New Deal did not halt the Great Depression. 
It took World War II to cover over capitalism's decade-long 
crisis. Civilization can hardly survive a World War III, yet 
capitalism has no other solution to offer. At $685 billion, the 
Pentagon’s budget is 85% higher (after inflation) than in 
2000 — the highest since World War II. Even that is not all 
the military spending, yet it nearly equals the sum of all 
other countries' defense budgets combined. 

STATE-CAPITALISM NO SOLUTION 

No matter how "green" the new version of the New 
Deal is painted, it cannot save capitalism from the deep 
structural crisis into which it has been plunged by the 
development of the contradictions inherent in capital's 
very being. No matter who is appointed to the various 
posts, or how much cooperation Obama forges with 
Republicans, all their efforts are about searching for ways 
to keep capitalism alive. None of the answers proposed by 
the politicians, advisers or pundits even recognizes what 
the crisis stems from — capitalism's law of motion. 

As the October-November 2008 Lead in News & Letters 
("Bailout can't save capitalism from its own gravedig- 
gers") put it: 

"Trying to steer opposition in their own direction, near- 
ly all politicians expressed their 'outrage' while claiming 
there is no alternative to saving capitalism and showing 
'bipartisan' solidarity with capitalists when the whole 
economy is at risk. This crisis revealed how rapidly objec- 
tive events can call the whole capitalist system into ques- 
tion and generate a lot of action and new thinking about 
what is possible. Past failures surely show that the oppo- 
site of alienated labor is not to be found in statist inter- 
vention, political parties or trade unions, all of which bro- 
ker on capitalist ground. At this crucial moment of capi- 
tal's reorganization, it is important to engage that 
rethinking with Marx's concept of what it would take for 
humanity to break with being organized under the rule of 
capitalist production's alienated labor." 

Capitalist rule can only be broken when the masses of 
working people take control of production and make deci- 
sions themselves, not letting anyone else do the thinking 
for them — whether that be managers, the labor bureaucra- 
cy, or planners touting a new New Deal. While that takes a 
revolution that can only be made by the masses, the histo- 
ry of the 20th century shows the urgency of the question of 
what happens after the revolution. Revolt and even revolu- 
tion can be dragged back to the various forms of state-cap- 
italism: the welfare state, fascism, or totalitarian "Commu- 
nism." What is needed is unity not only of white labor with 
Black masses and undocumented immigrants, anti-war 
youth with Gay and women's liberationists, and unity 
across borders, but of theory and practice, rooted in a phi- 
losophy of revolution, in so new a relationship as to lay the 
foundations for a truly human society. 

THEORY/PRACTICE 

It is that concept of the unity of theory and practice on 
which News and Letters Committees was organized. 
News & Letters was created as its concretization in the 
only Marxist-Humanist journal in the U.S. That is why 
News and Letters Committees is starting the New Year 
with a series of classes in all the locals on "Confronting 
Today's Crises: The Marxist-Humanist return to Marx 
and the revolutionary abolition of capitalism." (See page 1 
for announcement of classes.) Their aim is theoretic 
preparation for revolution, part of which is working out a 
new book of Marxist-Humanism on Marx. The classes 
cannot be a "how to" manual on breaking with capitalism 
and achieving a new society, but a methodology. 

While no one can overlook the historic significance of this 
election, the deep crisis the world is in cannot be solved by 
Obama or any administration. What is needed is a totally 
new relationship of the movements from theory and from 
practice on the basis of a unifying philosophy of revolution. 
It is no easy task. We invite your participation in the class- 
es and contributions to the discussion in the paper, and 
appeal for your help to keep News & Letters going. 


1 This new dimension's historic meaning is spelled out in Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard : "These 
New England Abolitionists added a new dimension to the word 
intellectual, for these were intellectuals whose intellectual, 
social and political creativity was the expression of precise 
social forces. They gloried in being 'the means' by which a direct 
social movement expressed itself, the movement of slaves and 
free Negroes for total freedom..." (p. 34). 

2 "New Day for U.S. Economic Policy," by Larry Mishel, 
http://www.epi.org/content.cfm/newsflash_081105_obama. 
Others simply called the latest figures "dismal" and "frighten- 
ing"; see "Jobs Vanish — Quickly," 12/6/08 Chicago Tribune. 

3 "Rubinomics Recalculated," by Jackie Calmes, 11/24/08 New 
York Times, points out the links between Obama's top econom- 
ic advisers and Robert Rubin, and "the economic formula that 
came to be called Rubinomics: balanced budgets, free trade, 
and financial deregulation." Named to head the new "Econom- 
ic Recovery Advisory Board" is Paul Volcker, whose "solution" to 
the 1970s crisis was to drive up interest rates, helping to push 
the U.S. into deep recession in the early 1980s and to precipi- 
tate the debt crisis in Africa, Latin America and Asia. See "Can 
Africa Survive Obama's Advisers?" by Patrick Bond in Links, 
Nov. 12, 2008 (http://links.org.au/node/738). 
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crisis in Oakland 


Youth speak on 

OAKLAND, CAL. — The banks failing may be new, but 
African-American people have been going through a 
permanent recession for years. I'm intelligent, I have 
what it takes, but because of my color and my back- 



Diamond (right) and D.Nok at the meeting where 
they addressed how they see the crisis. 


ground of generations of poverty, I'm not going to be 
able to get the capital to start the small business that 
I want. I have bad credit because I lived off credit cards 
when there was no money. Now I’m in debt like 
$ 10 , 000 . 

I would like to see more meetings like this News and 
Letters meeting, more dialogues about the crisis in cap- 
italism and how it's affecting us in our neighborhoods 
down here. You know, we're walking down the street 
trying to sell our Silence the Violence CDs and it's a 
Friday night and the kids are hungry. And it's like, "No, 
sorry, can't help you." It's getting later and later so 
what you going to do? You call your partner and say let 
me get some dope so I can go sell it real quick and get 
this $20 to feed my kids. 

Or this man, he thinks I'm pretty cute so he wants to 
give me $100 to spend time with him. And that's what 
I see in my community, I see little girls walking down 
the street saying: "Can you pimp me?" cuz they 
mamma is in the house smoking crack and they got 
eight other siblings and they're not eating. That's what 
I see in my neighborhood. 

I know we can make it. Obama's president. We got 
Condoleezza Rice, Oprah Winfrey, or Michael Jordan. I 
see that, I know that is possible. But when you're down 
here, the teacher is throwing chalk at you telling you 
you're hella stupid, you're never going to be nothing. 
And it's really bad in the house, there's no food, and 
you're raped by your big brother and you're trained by 
the dudes in the neighborhood. "Trained" means liter- 
ally one after another rapes you and there's nothing 
you can do about it. If you tell, they get their sister to 
beat you up. That's what we live with. If you're smart 
and you're raising your hand to answer a question in 
class, then after school someone wants to see you 
because, "You think you're better than me now." 

Carbon trading: No! 

The latest UN conference on Climate Change opened 
in Poznan, Poland, on Dec. 1 with low expectations for 
results, as most countries wait out still-President Bush. 
A coalition of 49 "Least Developed Countries," however, 
insisted on a target of keeping atmospheric carbon diox- 
ide to no more than 350 parts per million, a scientifical- 
ly justified goal, and yet much more ambitious than 
what the industrialized countries are saying. 

Still, the whole UN process is fatally flawed by rest- 
ing on "carbon trading" — a market for carbon emission 
permits. Opposition is building. This year, 50 groups 
issued a "Declaration Against the Use of Carbon Trad- 
ing Schemes to Address Climate Change." Dozens of 
protests took place during the UN conference on Dec. 6 
as a Global Day of Action on climate change. 

DEC. 1 SAW A TAKEOVER OF the offices of Environmen- 
tal Defense, one of the Big Ten mainstream U.S. orga- 
nizations, by climate justice activists denouncing ED's 
role in promoting carbon trading. Dr. Rachel Smolker, 
daughter of one of ED's founders, read a moving state- 
ment including that ED has become: 

"the darling of the corporate world: advocating for 
'market incentives' to 'encourage' corporations to stop 
their destructive practices, provided they do not cause 
'economic hardship.' Like the corporations you have 
befriended, you too have become entirely beholden to 
the gods of endless economic growth.... Carbon emis- 
sions trading is now formally enshrined within the 
Kyoto Protocol, and within almost every state, federal 
and international initiative for reducing greenhouse 
gas emissions. It has in fact become pretty much the 
only game in town.... I can hear my father rolling over 
in his grave!. ..I have now come to see [ED] as a prima- 
ry obstacle to averting planetary crisis: the architects 
and powerful advocates of extraordinarily dangerous 
and distracting policy advice." 

An indigenous activist from Rising Tide Ecuador, 
Leo Cerda, said, "ED wants to turn the atmosphere and 
forests into private property, and then give it away to 
the most polluting industries in the form of pollution 
allowances that can be bought and sold. Not only is this 
an ineffective way to control emissions, it is also a dis- 
aster for the poor and indigenous peoples who are not 
party to these markets and are most impacted by cli- 
mate change." 

Market-based "solutions" are now the fault line 
within the environmental movement. — F.D. 


I had the opportunity to go to [community college] in 
Hayward, so I've had the opportunity to experience 
some diversity. I know a lot of youth in Oakland don't 
get that opportunity. Growing up, this caused a lot of 
conflict. I looked like everybody looked, and I lived 
where everybody lived, but my experiences were differ- 
ent. That made my outlook on life different, so a lot of 
times I would clash with my peers over thinking and 
philosophy. A lot of times I felt isolated and alone, look- 
ing for friends, because I still wanted to have friends 
that were like me, from the hood, and understood what 
it meant to be from the hood but were also intellectual 
and knew that we had to get out the hood so we could 
come back and make changes. 

Through my music I was able to get involved in the 
Turf Unity Project and Silence the Violence campaign, 
to teach peace and show our peers that there are alter- 
natives to violence and there are other ways to live pro- 
ductively. My passion for the last few years is to go out 
into the community and teach people strategies to 
bring themselves out of poverty and a whole bunch of 
violence. 

—Diamond 

Workers, students rally 

URBANA, ILL . — Student and campus workers united 
on the quad at the University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign Wednesday, October 29 for a "Quality in 
Education" rally. The rally was organized by local 
chapters of the SEIU (Service Employees Internation- 
al Union) and the GEO (Graduate Employees Organi- 
zation) and brought out not only members of these 
unions, but students, faculty, and members of the com- 
munity. 

Over 200 people converged to voice their concern 
over three recent announcements by the administra- 
tion: wage cuts, tuition hikes, and attacks on free 
speech. The university announced early this semester 
that faculty and staff would only receive a 1.5% raise 
instead of the 3% raise promised even though the state 
provided funds for the 3% raise. With inflation at 6% 
this "raise" is actually a cut. Tuition goes up 9% this 
year for incoming freshman but the tuition of already 
matriculated students will remain the same. The rally 
also spoke out against the recent announcement by the 
ethics office that no university employee would be 
allowed to wear any buttons or other political items, 
nor have political bumper stickers on their car on cam- 
pus property. Campus employees would not stand for 
this blatant violation of the first amendment. 

In the opinion of many rally organizers, it could not 
have come at a better time. This week the university 
community received emails from both the chancellor 
Richard Hermann and the president B. Joseph White 
about the looming economic crisis that the university 
faces. A hiring freeze is in effect and the administra- 
tors warn of further cuts and layoffs. Campus workers 
will continue to put pressure on administrators to get 
their priorities straight. In times of economic crisis, 
the administrators should not be getting 20% raises 
while the cafeteria workers get a measly 1.5%. 
Employees should not be laid off while campus con- 
struction and expansion projects continue. As can be 
seen by the large turnout of workers and supporters, 
the university will be forced to consider the needs of 
those who keep the university running, its faculty, 
staff, and student employees. 

— UIUC Grad Student 

Greek youth spark 
international revolt 

Masses of Greek youth, incensed at the police mur- 
der of 15-year-old Alexandros Grigoropoulos on Dec. 6, 
spearheaded a movement that threatens to bring down 
the conservative government of Prime Minister Kostas 
Karamanlis. For six days riots and occupations spread 
throughout the country. The revolt broadened its con- 
cerns from hatred of the state and its police to unem- 
ployment, poor pay and global capitalism. 

The youth revolt persisted through Dec. 10, when a 
planned labor protest against Karamanlis' economic 
policies turned into a general strike, shutting down 
most of the country. Students continue to occupy over a 
hundred high schools and fifteen universities. Students 
have played a special role in Greece since they were 
instrumental in bringing down the hated fascist junta 
that ruled Greece from 1967 to 1974. 

This revolt involving many elements of Greek soci- 
ety comes on the heels of a successful 18-day hunger 
strike by 7,000 prisoners, which also elicited wide- 
spread support. The movement won many concessions 
from the Ministry of Justice, including a promise to 
reduce the prison population by half, from 12,315 to 
6,815 by April 2009. 

Many, including some left parties, dismiss the youth 
as anarchists. The opposition leader in parliament, 
Socialist George Papandreou, criticized the govern- 
ment for its failure to protect society. Demonstrations 
in solidarity with the Greek youth have spread 
throughout Europe among those who hope the intensi- 
ty of the youth opposition, new stirrings among work- 
ers and the persistence of the economic crisis can bring 
together different forces in Greek society in a total 
challenge to capitalism and the state that enforces its 
rule. — R.K. 


Left split in Ecuador 

ECUADOR— Amidst ominous signs of rightward drift, 
the government of Ecuador is poised to take on the 
world banking establishment in a way that could rever- 
berate throughout the debt-ridden Third World. 

A Commission to audit the public debt incurred 
between 1976 and 2006, appointed by President Rafael 
Correa, has released a report that alleges that a large 
part of the nation's external debt was entered into in 
either an illegal or illegitimate manner. It gives evi- 
dence of "odious debts" incurred by the military dicta- 
torship (1970-1979), usurious debts, and corrupt debts 
(contracted under conditions that do not conform to 
the legal norms of the lender or debtor or internation- 
al norms). It goes on to cite instances of illicit and hid- 
den clauses, uncontrolled and disproportionate 
expenses and commissions, excessive arms sales, capi- 
talization of interest, and fraudulent collusion 
between lending institutions and government officials 
that served individual interests at the expense of the 
Ecuadorian nation. 

THE REPORT PROVIDES grounds for renegotiating or 
defaulting on certain loans, and it names several past 
Ecuadorian presidents and their functionaries of 
being in collusion with representatives of world bank- 
ing institutions such as the IMF and the World Bank 
to defraud the country for personal or ideological 
gain. 

This could result in charges being laid against those 
Ecuadorians who are implicated; and the government 
already is using a 30-day grace period to determine 
whether it will make a payment on a bond issue that 
was due Nov. 15. A default could have enormous impli- 
cations for the country's credit rating. If it is perceived 
as legitimate, it could send ripples throughout Latin 
America where center-left governments deeply in debt 
are keeping an eye on how Ecuador fares. 

At the same time as the Correa government is stand- 
ing up to the big lenders of the Northern Hemisphere, 
internally there are unmistakeable signs of a serious 
rift between Correa and his Alianza Pais party on one 
side, and the environmental movement, the Indigenous 
community, and large segments of labor and social 
movements on the other. The issues have been largely 
over the exploitation of natural resources: oil, minerals, 
and water, with the government being accused of allow- 
ing mega-projects and continuing the neoliberal 
"extractivist" strategy of previous governments (i.e. 
providing the world markets with raw materials and 
energy, supporting monoculture). The Left has also 
been stung by the president's characterization of their 
movements as being extremist and infantile and by the 
Alianza Pais influence over the Party's members in the 
Constituent Assembly, where the Indigenous communi- 
ty's demand for veto over mining projects in their lands 
was replaced by "consultation." 

TWO OF CORREA'S MOST important early supporters, 
Alberto Acosta, the President of the Constituent 
Assembly until he resigned over differences with Cor- 
rea, and Monica Chuji, an Amazonian Kichwa activist 
who served as the President's communications secre- 
tary until she resigned to run successfully for the Con- 
stituent Assembly, have openly broken with Correa. 
Chuji has accused Correa of usurping the historic 
social and political demands of the Indigenous and 
environmental movements to achieve power and then 
moving to the right. Because of his enormous personal 
popularity, the left is arguing that Correa feels that he 
no longer needs the support of the activist movements 
who catapulted him to power. 

This split on the Ecuadorian Left complicates the 
political picture in Ecuador in that the Correa govern- 
ment is now under pressure from both sides of the 
political spectrum. His ace in the hole, however, is the 
enormous personal popularity he has achieved 
throughout the country. It appears to me that Correa's 
idea of "socialism for the 21st Century" is looking more 
and more like a nationalized top-down state capital- 
ism; another example of an avowed "socialist" taking 
state power and substituting personal charisma and a 
strong disciplined and centralized party for grassroots 
activism against the destructive forces of multination- 
al corporate capitalism. 

It is hard to see how anything good in the short 
term can emerge from Correa's having alienated 
Ecuador's two largest and most important progressive 
and potentially revolutionary social forces: the Indige- 
nous and environmental movements. In the long run 
it could serve to create a genuine socialist movement 
in opposition to what appears to be an emergent state 
capitalism. 

— Participant/observer, Ecuador 
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Mumbai massacre 


WORLD-VIEW 


The horrific massacre in Mumbai, India, on Nov. 26- 
28 killed at least 173 people and wounded many hun- 
dreds more. The lone surviving terrorist (of 10) has 
stated that their goal was to kill 5000 people in India's 
financial and cultural center. In this effort they 
attacked train stations, hotels and hospitals, firing 
indiscriminately at men, women and children. 

They would have come closer to that goal if not for 
the heroism of the workers at places like the Taj Mahal 
and Trident/Oberoi Hotels. Many of these hotel staff 
persons risked their lives to lead guests away from the 
terrorists, tend to the wounded, and barricade rooms 
against attack. In some cases they laid down their 
lives. There could hardly be a starker contrast between 
the workers' humanity and the dehumanization of the 
gunmen. 

THIS DEHUMANIZATION ALSO showed itself in the vile 
antisemitic attack upon the Mumbai Chabad House. 
Rabbi Gavriel and Rivka Holtzberg and their col- 
leagues were singled out to be tortured and killed only 
for being Jewish. 

The surviving killer claims to have been involved 
with the group Lashkar-e-Taiba, which is based in Pak- 
istan near Peshawar and operates training camps in 
Kashmir. The group was originally formed to fight the 
Russian invasion of Afghanistan, with funding from 
the CIA and Pakistani Inter Services Intelligence (ISI). 
They have since been outlawed in Pakistan, under 
pressure from the U. S., but continued to receive some 
support from elements of the ISI. The brutality of the 
Mumbai attacks would fit the pattern of previous 


Tens of thousands of Colombians — sugar cane cut- 
ters (Los Corteros), Indigenous groups (Paez, Guam- 
biana and Embra-Chami among others), judicial work- 
ers and other trade unionists, masses of students in 
Cali and Bogota, as well as women’s groups — made 
September, October and November months of challenge 
to the militaristic government of Alvaro Uribe. 

As Raul Zibechi put it, "Social conflict has overtaken 
the center of the political stage, displacing President 
Alvaro Uribe, who merely repeats the script that 
brought him so much success in the war: the Indians, 
sugarcane workers, teachers, government workers, 
truckers, and anyone else who protests and mobilizes is 
being manipulated by the FARC guerrillas." 

The Bush administration has chosen to stand by its 
"friend" in Colombia despite assassinations as well as 
horrendous Colombian military kidnapping and mur- 
der of innocent youths, who are then clothed in guerril- 
la dress and proclaimed to be killed terrorists. 

In early September over 10,000 cane cutters, almost 
all Afro-Colombians, began a strike in the Valle del 
Cauca. The corteros often do not earn the minimum 
wage and end up receiving about $5 for a 12 (or more) 
hour workday, seven days a week with no paid holidays 
or vacation days. They demanded wages for days lost 
due to mill shut-downs, for time getting medical treat- 
ment because of accidents at work, and fair scales for 
weighing their work. Tens of thousands of judicial 
workers also walked out on strike. 

Facing deep racism, dismissal of their human rights 
and culture, robbery of their lands, (some 400,000 
Indigenous Colombians are landless), tens of thou- 
sands have participated in a series of marches and 
protests after assassinations of 15 Indigenous activists. 

Facing further repression against their protests, 
they organized the National Minga of Indigenous 
Resistance. (Minga is a rich Indigenous term signifying 
union, solidarity, meeting, collective communal work, 


attacks by Lashkar-e-Taiba. 

It would hardly be a surprise to find that terrorism 
can be a shadow of state power. In this case part of the 
plan may have been to provoke a crisis between India 
and Pakistan. That this kind of crisis could escalate to 
a nuclear exchange would hardly be beyond the level of 
nihilism on display in Mumbai. It could only serve such 
dehumanized purposes. 

THE REAL CRISIS in Pakistan has always stemmed 
from the deep contradictions in the society. Repeated 
military governments have seized power claiming to 
fight corruption, and using the ISI and its fundamen- 
talist religious allies as tools of domestic control. This 
has been an unmitigated disaster for Pakistan, espe- 
cially when the process has been taken across its bor- 
ders as in the debacle of Taliban rule in Afghanistan 
which has now blown back as low level civil war in the 
North West Frontier Provinces. 

It has also fueled the growth of domestic strife and 
terrorism as seen in incidents like the siege of the Lai 
Masjid (Red Mosque) in Islamabad last year, where 
over 100 people were killed, or the recent bombing in 
Peshawar which killed 29. 

Under pressure from the U.S., India and Afghani- 
stan, the current civilian government of Pakistan may 
be making some effort to purge the ISI. They have 
recently disbanded its political wing. But as the long 
term problem stems from the contradictions within 
civil society in Pakistan, it is not likely to disappear 
without revolutionary developments there. 

— Gerry Emmett 


reciprocity.) Their demands include: respect for human 
rights; canceling laws which are breaking up their ter- 
ritorial integrity, work and culture; cessation of vio- 
lence against their leaders; challenging any implemen- 
tation of the free trade agreement between Colombia 
and the U.S. Thousands of Indigenous and their sup- 



porters began marching toward Cali demanding a 
meeting with Uribe and government officials. 

The Indigenous protesters arrived in Cali 40,000 
strong and were met by thousands of students of the 
Universidad del Valle. Uribe first proclaimed he would 
meet with them, but then refused, citing security con- 
cerns. 

The Bush Administration, undeterred by the 
protests, continued to push the U.S. Congress to pass 
the free trade agreement with Colombia. That action 
now appears to be on hold until the new Congress and 
administration take office. It remains to be seen 
whether the Democratic Congress and the Obama 
administration will stop the trade agreement and 
demand labor and human rights guarantees. 

— Eugene Walker 


Zimbabwe cholera 

The deadly outbreak of cholera in Zimbabwe, which 
has killed at least 600 people (possibly thousands) and 
spread to South Africa, Zambia and Botswana, illus- 
trates both the depth of the social crisis in Zimbabwe 
and how inseperable it is from the whole region. 
Oxfam's Zimbabwe director stated, "More than 300,000 
people seriously weakened by lack of food are in grave 
danger." 

This epidemic is only the latest result of the total col- 
lapse of Zimbabwe's society under the Mugabe govern- 
ment. There is a lack of water treatment as supplies of 
needed chemicals have run out even in urban areas. In 
other cases, houses were built on land where the urban 
poor, mostly supporters of the opposition Movement for 
Democratic Change, had been "cleaned out." These 
houses were built without sewage, however, and the 
lack of sanitation has helped spread cholera. 

Doctors and nurses in Harare have demonstrated 
against lack of funding and poor working conditions. 
They face shortages of drugs, basic equipment and 
even food. Their demonstration was broken up by heav- 
ily armed riot police. 

A planned nationwide demonstration by the Zim- 
babwe Congress of Trade Unions was also broken up by 
police, with 69 activists being arrested. This action was 
to be directed at the limits on cash withdrawals from 
banks, a major problem when people are going hungry 
and can't take out enough of their own money to eat. 
(Inflation has reached a surreal 231 million percent 
annually.) Those arrested included leaders of the 
ZCTU, Progressive Teachers Union, Construction 
Union and civil groups. 

Women of Zimbabwe Arise and other civic groups 
have called for a depoliticization of the crisis and des- 
ignating it as a national disaster. This makes more 
sense than the idea of sharing power with Mugabe, 
who already represents a terrible, tragic caricature of 
the revolution. 

Of course the most powerful and effective solidarity 
of all could come from the working class in South 
Africa. A small taste of this came last year when the 
South African Transport and Allied Workers Union 
refused to unload a shipload of armaments bound for 
Mugabe's regime. — G.E. 

Mexico teachers pretest 

Teachers by the tens of thousands in a number of 
states in Mexico — including Morelos, Oaxaca and 
Guerrero — have organized massive protests against 
the plans of the federal as well as the state govern- 
ments to dismantle the education system known as the 
Normal schools. These teacher training schools, which 
are based primarily in rural areas, are a key educa- 
tional support for rural populations. While students in 
the cities often have a number of choices where to go to 
school, in the rural areas, the Normals are often the 
only choice for those who want to become teachers and 
still live in their communities while studying. This 
state system of rural education has a decades-long his- 
tory in Mexico. 

The federal government and corrupt leaders of the 
teachers union — without consultation and negotiation 
with the teachers themselves — have come up with a 
program, Alliance for Quality Education, to “reform” 
the Normals. Reforms are needed to train teachers in 
an improved manner, and to end the practice of teach- 
ers selling their jobs or giving them to their children. 
The major thrust of the so-called "reform" is to imple- 
ment a neo-liberal policy in rural education: to close 
the state Normal schools and create privatization of 
this educational system. There is no intent to institute 
authentic reform with input from teachers and stu- 
dents. Many students from the Normals have joined 
the protests. — E.W. 


Colombia: challenges to Uribe 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Commu- 
nist as in Russia and China. We stand 
for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a 
new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters 
was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard unseparat- 
ed from the articulation of a philoso- 
phy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marx- 
ist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 


of the National Editorial Board and 
National Chairwoman of the Commit- 
tees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907 - 83), a Black 
production worker, author of Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal , 
became editor of the paper from 1955 
to 1983. Dunayevskaya' s works, 
Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 
until Today (1958), Philosophy and 
Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx's Humanism interna- 
tionally, as American Civilization on 
Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene and shows the two-way road 
between the U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend 
the limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which Duna- 
yevskaya left us in her work from the 
1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx's Marxism in its 
original form as a new Humanism and 
in her re-creation of that philosophy 
for our age as Marxist-Humanism. 
This is recorded in the documents on 
microfilm and open to all under the 
title The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion — Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya' s philosophic com- 
prehension of her creation and devel- 
opment of Marxist-Humanism, espe- 
cially as expressed in her 1980s writ- 
ings, presents the vantage point for 
re-creating her ideas anew. Seeking to 
grasp that vantage point for ourselves 
and make it available to all who 
struggle for freedom, we have pub- 
lished Dunayevskaya' s original 1953 
philosophic breakthrough and her 


final 1987 Presentation on the Dialec- 
tics of Organization and Philosophy in 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- 
Humanism (1989), and donated new 
supplementary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at develop- 
ing and concretizing this body of ideas 
for our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party "to lead." We 
participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internation- 
ally. As our Constitution states: "It is 
our aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital 
and labor." We do not separate mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. 
Send for a copy of the Constitution of 
News and Letters Committees. 




